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Introduction 


“I DON’T UNDERSTAND. HOW can you be Jewish? Aren’t you 
Latina? How is it that you speak Spanish? I thought your 
family was Jewish?” 


Growing up in suburban Boston, an area with a large Jewish 
population, these sorts of questions came up often. It seemed odd to 
me, at the time, that people in the United States were unaware that 
Jewish communities exist in Latin America, especially since many of 
my classmates and I had common origins in the Eastern European 
shtetls, where many of our grandparents and great-grandparents 
hailed from. We shared many traditions and Jewish rites, though 
the seders at my family’s home were often a cultural potpourri of 
Spanish, Hebrew, and English prayers, and the songs we sung at the 
end were as likely to be Argentine tangos as they were to be Yiddish 
folk songs. Friends from all over Latin America came to celebrate 
the Jewish holidays at our house, they came to partake in barbecues 
on Argentine Independence Day, and, of course, we always got 
together to watch the World Cup soccer matches every four years. 
We maintained ties to Argentina, traveling frequently, but over 
time, as we assimilated into our new country, my family’s sense of 
place and identity became rooted in the United States. The fact is, 
however, our Argentine and Latin American roots as well as our 
Jewish heritage shaped our immigrant journey and structured how 
our assimilation in the United States transpired. 


Incorporation and assimilation into a new country is accomplished 


through socioeconomic advances, language acquisition, or 
acculturation, and it also inevitably involves changes in ethnic 
identity. Indeed, immigrant incorporation into the United States is 
shaped by the ethnic and racial stratification system in this country 
—and how immigrants fit into the ethnic and racial landscape 
affects their life chances. A number of questions surround these 
issues: How do immigrants navigate the different ethnic and racial 
categories in the United States? How is “insider” status within 
existing racial and ethnic groups achieved? How does membership 
in ethnic and racial groups influence life chances? And to what 
extent are immigrants able to define their own ethnic and racial 
identities to situate themselves within US society? I address these 
questions through a larger theoretical lens of panethnic identity and 
group construction, instrumental and strategic ethnic identity, and 
immigrant assimilation using a case study of Latin American Jewish 
immigrants in the United States, primarily from Argentina, Mexico, 
and Venezuela. I chose these countries because recent regional 
crises have driven thousands of Jewish immigrants to relocate to 
the United States (Bokser Liwerant, 2014; DellaPergola, 2011, 
2016). Estimates place the number of Latino Jewish adults in the 
United States between 148,000 and 225,800; these figures include 
Latin American Jewish immigrants as well as any self-identified 
Hispanic Jews (Pew Research Center, 2013a; Steinhardt Social 
Research Institute, Brandeis University, 2014).* 


Jewish immigrants from Latin America are a particularly interesting 
group for such a study because they are not easily classified within 
the US racial and ethnic system and existing ethno-racial categories. 
They inhabit two worlds, that of Latinos, who are generally seen as 
nonwhite in the United States, and that of Jews, who are commonly 
viewed as white.” A central question is whether these Latin 
American immigrants are classified primarily as Jewish and 
therefore white or whether, and in what situations, their national 
identities as Argentine, Mexican, or Venezuelan trump their Jewish 
ethnic identity. Another critical question is whether Jewish 
immigrants from Latin America are readily accepted into the Latino 
communities and/or if they consider themselves Latinos. A further 
complication is that Jews from Latin America are often considered 


ethno-religious minorities in their home countries. Like other 
Latinos in the United States, Latino Jews invoke different identities 
(e.g., national, religious, or panethnic) in response to different 
actors and situations (Itzigsohn & Dore-Cabral, 2000). While the 
ethnic label a person identifies with is shaped by outside forces that 
limit his or her choices, the agency a person has over these choices 
varies across racial and ethnic groups (Nagel, 1994). Since ethnic 
identification is situational, how members of a group identify 
depends on whom they are interacting with and how their ethnic 
identification influences the outcome of a particular situation. 


Jewish immigrants from Latin America arrive in the United States 
with a dual identity already in place. They come from countries 
with deep ties to Catholicism, which permeate public and private 
lives in Latin America. Jews in Latin America have a strong sense of 
Jewishness and are often immersed in vibrant and robust 
communities. At the same time, Jews in Latin America are not 
wholly excluded from mainstream society and many hold 
prominent positions in media, academia, business, and government. 
They also take part in the cultural traditions of their countries and 
have incorporated national foods, music, symbols, and cultural 
traits into their individual and communal lives. In essence, their 
national identity is as much a part of their individual sense of self as 
is their ethno-religious Jewish identity. 


It is when members of this group arrive in the United States that 
their identity, both as Jews and Latinos, is questioned. We might 
assume that Latino Jews would inevitably identify with and join the 
existing Jewish community, since to do so would elevate them to 
racial majority status vis-a-vis most other new immigrants. Also, 
Jews from Latin America are likely to belong to the middle or upper 
middle classes in their home country, similar to many long- 
established Jews in the United States. But such assumptions about 
automatic—or primary—Jewish identity and interaction with US 
Jews need to be critically examined: Latin American Jews’ national 
background and culture do not simply fade away in the United 
States. It has often been said that immigrants discover their 


ethnicity upon landing in a new country. In the United States, Latin 
American Jews are no longer simply Jewish minorities, as they 
were in their home country, but are also now identified in terms of 
their national origin, and they themselves often claim national 
identities that were taken for granted in their home countries. At 
the same time, Jewish immigrants from Latin America discover that 
there is yet another ethnic category in the United States, the 
panethnic category Latino, and that non-Jewish Latinos may or may 
not accept them as in-group members. 


The ambiguities encountered by Latino Jews indicate they confront 
constraints in their identity choices. Their choices are limited not 
only by the available ethnic labels and groups but also by the 
acceptance of their choices on behalf of ethnic groups with whom 
they choose to identify. In the context of constraints on their ethnic 
identity choices, some Latin American Jews are creating new 
identities and organizations that reflect what one might call their 
“in-between” status—not fully Jewish, not fully Latino. In recent 
years, a small number of organizations have sprung up that espouse 
the panethnic label “Latino Jews.” In areas such as South Florida, 
where Latino Jews are heavily concentrated, panethnic Latino 
Jewish communities have taken root. In other areas, such as 
Southern California, with its large concentration of Mexican Jews, a 
subethnic (Mexican Jewish) group has re-created communal 
structures that strongly resemble those of the Jewish community in 
Mexico. 


Even though Latino Jews face some constraints, the experiences of 
the participants in this study indicate that high socioeconomic 
status and a phenotypic resemblance to the white majority allow 
members of this group considerable fluidity in ethnic identity 
choice. As a result, they are able (in certain contexts) to call upon 
different ethnic identities and establish valuable connections, obtain 
preferential treatment, access established networks, and benefit 
from policies that promote diversity. Latino Jews are buffered from 
much of the racial discrimination that affects the life chances of 
racially stigmatized Latinos with less human capital. Owing to their 


high socioeconomic status and phenotypic similarities to the 
mainstream, Latino Jews are able to benefit from their different 
ethnic identities—Latino, Jewish, or Latino Jewish—and, in fact, 
their access to different ethnic and ethno-racial groups can 
influence their prospects for upward mobility. 


An Assimilation Tale 


THE HISTORY OF US immigration is, in essence, a history of 
assimilation, and the experience of Latino Jews follows suit. 
Scholars first started studying the patterns of US immigrants 
who arrived at the turn of the twentieth century to understand 
if (and when) ethnic groups would shed the differences that 
separated them from the US white mainstream (at that time 
comprising white northern Europeans) and become 
“American.” Robert Park was one of the first sociologists to 
undertake research on the incorporation of immigrants in the 
United States. In studying immigrant ethnic groups (of 
European descent) during the early twentieth century and their 
path toward assimilation, Park developed the cycle of race and 
ethnic relations (Park & Hughes, 1950). Park’s model posits 
that as a result of immigration, ethnic groups interact and 
engage in competitive relations, eventually followed by a 
period of accommodation, which over time leads these groups 
to completely assimilate into the host society. Park’s theory 
relies on the idea of an existing core mainstream society that— 
while influenced by new immigrants—remains more or less 
stable. In the United States, the core mainstream at that time 
comprised white Protestants and new ethnic groups 
assimilated by approximating the culture, values, and norms of 
white Protestants. Other scholars who studied earlier waves of 
immigration and assimilation also suggested that as 
immigrants became more integrated into US society, they 
would begin to lose their ethnic identity and shed some of the 
characteristics that differentiated them from mainstream 
Anglo-Americans (Gordon, 1964; W. L. Warner & Srole, 1945; 


for an in-depth discussion of assimiltion theory, see Alba & 
Nee, 1997). 


In 1964, Milton Gordon expanded on Park’s theory, emphasizing 
that the stages ethnic groups go through are “ideal types” (i.e., 
categories of analysis or lenses with which to view and understand 
sociological processes), and immigrant groups might remain in one 
stage indefinitely. Gordon’s stages of assimilation include cultural 
or behavioral assimilation whereby members of an immigrant group 
take on the cultural patterns of a society; structural assimilation in 
which group members enter the institutions of the host society; and, 
a final stage, that of complete assimilation, which, Gordon argued, 
is inevitable once structural assimilation occurs. Classical 
assimilation theory gained traction as a way to understand the 
process by which immigrants and their children inserted themselves 
within US society. Yet this classical model was flawed in a number 
of ways. Foremost, classical assimilation theory is based on an 
Anglo-conformity model, which dismisses the experiences of African 
Americans and other racial minority groups, while maintaining and 
privileging the experience and culture of white Protestant groups. 
And there is little room in classical assimilation theory for retention 
of ethnic and cultural practices. 


Empirical evidence has shown that, overall, the descendants of 
early European immigrants were able to assimilate into the host 
society, though not as seamlessly as the classical assimilation model 
assumes (and racialized immigrants faced additional hurdles). At 
the time of arrival, these European immigrants were viewed as 
inassimilable, racially inferior, and all around too different from 
what was considered American at the time (Brodkin, 1998; Foner, 
2005; Jacobson, 1998; Roediger, 2005). Over time, the European 
immigrants approximated the Anglo-white majority, while their 
presence and influence on US culture also changed what it means to 
be an American. The children and grandchildren of these 
immigrants eventually achieved economic parity with the 
mainstream, gained political power, and spatially integrated with 
the white majority while at the same time “remaking the American 


mainstream” themes that are emphasized in the new assimilation 
theory developed by Richard Alba and Victor Nee (2003). Their 
acceptance into the US mainstream depended in large part on the 
sheer number of immigrants—approximately fourteen million, or 
around 14.5 percent of the population, between the decades of the 
late nineteenth century and early twentieth century (Gibson & Jung, 
2006)—as well as the political and economic structures that 
facilitated the process of assimilation for this group of immigrants. 
Italians and Jews (the largest immigrant groups to come to the 
United States at the turn of the last century) came with few skills, 
did not speak English, and faced ethnic and racial discrimination. 
They eventually succeeded economically and socially, over 
generations, as the US economy grew and demanded their labor, 
the educational system provided their children and grandchildren 
with an avenue for upward mobility, and the political structure 
gave immigrants and their children an opportunity for social change 
through activism in unions as well as through voting and electing 
ethnic government officials. Over time, other government policies, 
which benefited primarily war veterans and their families after 
World War II, also contributed to mechanisms of assimilation 
through the purchase of homes and funding for higher education. 
Not only were homes major assets to be transferred on to future 
generations, they were also located in new suburban areas, where 
the children of immigrants socialized and lived among different 
ethnic group members and in the process lost some of their sense of 
ethnic affiliation and identity that was so closely tied to their urban 
ethnic neighborhoods (Alba, 2009; Alba & Nee, 2003; Brodkin, 
1998; Foner, 2005; Gans, 1979; Waters, 1990). 


Post-1965 Immigrants 


LATINO JEWS, LIKE OTHER post-1965 immigrants, and their 
children face a different US landscape. By eliminating national- 
origin quotas, the Hart—Celler Act of 1965 paved the way for 
increasing numbers of non-European immigrants to enter the 
United States. These new immigrants transformed the US racial 
and ethnic landscape from a largely binary black-white one 


into a multiracial and multiethnic society. Not only were the 
sending countries dramatically different from those in the 
previous large immigration wave to the United States, but so 
too were the political and social movements taking place, all 
factors that worked to greatly alter the integration process for 
these newer immigrants (Kasinitz, Mollenkopf, Waters, & 
Holdaway, 2008). The civil rights movement and subsequent 
civil rights legislation furnished opportunities for African 
Americans to seek recognition and redress for past wrongs and 
also influenced other ethnic and racial minorities in providing 
new models for them in terms of making social and political 
claims (Lopez & Espiritu, 1990). 


There is continuing debate on how the children and grandchildren 
of post-1965 immigrants will incorporate and/or alter the US racial 
and ethnic landscape. While some scholars have argued that the 
descendants of new immigrants will eventually assimilate or 
approximate the mainstream, there has been some evidence that not 
all will join the ranks of the majority (Feliciano, 2006, 2016; Portes 
& Zhou, 1993). In fact, how immigrants and their children 
incorporate depends on a number of factors, including class 
background, human and social capital, and race and ethnicity vis-a- 
vis the racial and ethnic hierarchy of the receiving society 
(Greenman & Xie, 2008; Zhou & Gatewood, 2000; Zhou, Lee, 
Vallejo, Tafoya-Estrada, & Sao Xiong, 2008). The children of 
nonracialized immigrants with high human capital find a relatively 
easy entry into the middle class, often through the professional 
labor market (Light, 1983; Light & Bonacich, 1991; Portes & 
Rumbaut, 2006), and are likely to follow in the footsteps of the 
earlier European immigrants and assimilate wholly into the 
mainstream. For the millions of other members of the second 
generation, defined as those born in the United States with one or 
both parents born outside the States or US territories, the lack of 
human capital hinders the process of incorporation and 
assimilation, and race and ethnicity are likely to have a greater 
effect on assimilation (Alba, Kasinitz, & Waters, 2011; Zhou et al., 
2008). 


In light of the divergent patterns of immigrant incorporation, a 
theory of “segmented assimilation” emerged. Alejandro Portes and 
Min Zhou (1993) claim that contemporary immigrants face a 
decidedly different experience than their earlier counterparts. 
Racialized immigrant minorities not only face the hurdle of the 
racial caste system in the United States, but they are also challenged 
by an economic structure that has changed dramatically since the 
arrival of earlier waves of immigration. Whereas many turn-of-the- 
twentieth-century immigrants were able to parlay their low-skilled 
jobs into better paying manufacturing jobs, thereby affording the 
second generation possibilities of upward mobility, these 
opportunities, contend Portes and Zhou, are simply no longer 
available for today’s low-skill workers. 


Contemporary immigrants enter a labor market in which the 
income and opportunity gap between the low-skilled and high- 
skilled labor force is ever increasing. The effect of a racialized status 
and changing economic structures is that assimilation does occur 
but results in different socioeconomic attainments for the new 
second generation. According to Portes and Zhou (1993), 
assimilation for some in the second generation may occur in the 
classical “straight-line” model, such that they experience upward 
mobility and achieve parity with the natives, but many others will 
experience downward assimilation (a decline of socioeconomic 
status) as well as selective acculturation. Upward mobility, they 
predict, will be experienced by members of the second generation 
whose parents have high levels of human capital or who have 
access to ethnic networks that can buffer them or their children 
from downward mobility and also provide employment within an 
ethnic enclave, where immigrants can do better than working for 
similar white-owned business (Jensen & Portes, 1992; Kwon, Heflin, 
& Ruef, 2013; Waldinger, 1993; Wilson & Portes, 1980; Yoo, 2014). 
Certain immigrant groups may embrace some aspect of their 
traditional home culture as an avenue for upward mobility, thereby 
selecting which aspects of the US culture are more useful in the 
process of assimilation. Latino Jews, with their high level of human 


capital as well as social capital in the form of ethnic networks, align 
with Portes and Zhou’s segmented model of straight-line 
assimilation, and the children of Latino Jewish immigrants are well 
positioned to enter the labor market with considerable advantages. 
The success and upward mobility of Latino Jews is attributable to 
their ethnic networks and high levels of human capital, yet also 
results from a racial privilege associated with whiteness, in 
comparison to racialized (nonwhite) Latinos. Intrinsic to the success 
of Latino Jews is a racial status whereby Latino Jews are elevated 
vis-a-vis their non-Jewish and nonwhite countertypes, yet their 
ethnicity and culture as both Jews and Latinos is celebrated in an 
era where ethnic diversity has become the US norm. Latino Jews 
benefit from a privileged white ethnic status in such a way that 
their white racial status isolates members of this group from 
racialized discrimination faced by their nonwhite Latino 
counterparts. 


Assimilation or Transnationalism? 


IN RECENT DECADES, SOCIAL scientists have pointed to a new 
social climate that promotes sustained cross-border activity 
and social interaction between migrants’ home and host 
countries. Scholars of transnationalism contend that 
contemporary migrants operate in a world where traditional 
nation state borders are permeated through persistent social 
networks and cross-regional activity, which result in the 
creation of transnational spaces (Bokser Liwerant, 2013; Faist, 
2000; Glick Schiller, Basch, & Blanc-Szanton, 1992; Portes, 
Guarnizo, & Landolt, 1999). In other words, transnationalism 
and transmigrants are products of a changing world in which 
migrant lives are mediated by forces in both their home and 
host country. The exact nature of what constitutes 
transnational behavior varies. Glick Schiller et al. (1992) 
define transnationalism as a phenomenon in which social ties 
in the home and host country are reinforced through continual 
back-and-forth migration and result in transnational “social 
fields,” whereas Portes and colleagues view transnationalism 


as entailing “regular and sustained” practice of economic, 
political, social, and cultural activities across borders (Portes 
et al., 1999). While the definition of a transnational social field 
put forth by Glick Schiller et al. has been criticized as lacking 
specificity and being overly broad, Portes and colleagues’ use 
of the term transnational is apt for only a small minority of 
migrants (Waldinger, 2013). As the debate continues, the term 
transnationalism has grown beyond a limited scope and 
identified transnational practices as taking place across 
transnational communities as well as within family units and 
among individuals and occurring both at the formal and 
informal level (Faist, 2000). The divergent theoretical 
definitions notwithstanding, the concept of transnationalism 
unfailingly informs the debate on the integration of 
immigrants in the latter half of the twentieth and the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. Yet proponents of 
transnationalism encounter the same pitfalls that new 
globalization theorists do, namely that transnationalism (and 
globalization) is not a new phenomenon. Advocates of a 
transnational social view understand the world as one that is 
progressively interconnected as a result of a higher mobility, 
amplified trade, and technological advances in which travel 
and communication occur with increased ease and speed. The 
result of these factors, scholars argue, is a world in which 
migrants can concurrently participate in the activities (be they 
social, familial, economic, communal, political) across regional 
spaces. A historical view of immigration tells a different story 
—one in which transnationalism is not a phenomenon of 
contemporary immigration but rather one that was also 
practiced by earlier immigrants (Morawska, 2001). To be 
certain, times have changed, and we cannot discount the 
interconnectivity of the world. Travel is faster and cheaper 
today than it has ever been before, the internet allows 
instantaneous communication with family and friends in other 
countries, and international business opportunities have 
increased as trade agreements ease the import-export 
regulation of goods across nation states (Foner, 2000). 
Remittances to kin in the home country also contribute to both 
the dependence of the host community (and families within 
the community) on migrants and a continuing commitment to 


the social, political, and economic life of their home 
community on behalf of the immigrant (Smith, 2005). 


Ewa Morawska (2003, 2014) argues for the need to develop a 
dialogue between scholars of assimilation and scholars of 
transnationalism and puts forth the notion that the two are not, by 
definition, incompatible concepts. Assimilation, which takes place 
along a number of different dimensions, including economic, 
political, and social spaces, is driven by confounding group- and 
place-related factors. In other words, how assimilation takes place 
depends on variables associated with the immigrant such as 
ethnicity, race, and human and social capital alongside the 
structural context of reception (i.e., where immigrants settle). 


Latino Jews in the United States, like other contemporary 
immigrant groups are afforded numerous opportunities for 
maintained connection with their home countries. In addition, 
many benefit from easy access to their home countries owing to 
their high economic standing as well as a legalized status that 
allows for seamless cross-border travel. Latino Jews travel 
frequently to their home countries and maintain close relations with 
their social networks; a number of Latino Jews are also involved in 
commercial activities in their country of origin. When Jewish 
communal leaders return-migrate to their home countries, they 
further cement ties between the United States and Latin America. As 
a result of both participation in transnational social fields and the 
cultural influence of Latino Jews in communal institutions, Judit 
Bokser Liwerant (2013) claims that a Latino Jewish migration is 
strongly transnational in nature. Yet the extent of Latino Jewish 
influence is limited to regions with a high density of Latino Jews, 
such as South Florida or San Diego, California. Moreover, the social, 
political, and economic interactions between communities and 
family in the home country vary across different groups and 
generations. Second-generation Latino Jewish immigrants are much 
less likely than their parents to maintain sustained connections with 
their parents’ home countries. The experience of Latino Jews in the 
United States suggests that for members of this group, transnational 


ties will weaken over time as they assimilate into life in their new 
country. 


Ethnicity 


CENTRAL TO THE ASSIMILATION trajectories of immigrants is 
the construction of an ethnic identity that results from 
negotiating a place within the different ethnic and racial 
categories in the United States. Whereas classical assimilation 
models relied on the black-white models of ethnic relations 
and ethnic interactions, the multitude of new ethnic groups 
underscores the need for an assimilationist model that includes 
a spectrum of ethnic and racial groups. Today the binary black- 
white model of race relations in the United States has evolved 
into a multiethnic one in which socioeconomic class interacts 
with different racial and ethnic groups to produce a new social 
hierarchy. Latino and Asian immigration has had enormous 
demographic implications and transformed the black-white 
division into what David Hollinger (2006) terms “the ethno- 
racial pentagon” (p. 32), which divides the US population into 
the following five categories: African American, Asian 
American, European American, indigenous, and Latino. As the 
rigidity of the so-called one-drop rule—a legacy of slavery that 
assigns a black racial identity to any person with black 
ancestors—has waned, new questions arise as to how ethnicity 
and ethno-racial identities are constructed and maintained 
(Roth, 2005). 


Defining Ethnic Identity 


FOR THE PURPOSES OF the theoretical discussion on ethnicity 
and to understand how I apply the terms ethnicity and ethnic 
groups throughout the book, I rely on Norman Yetman’s (1999) 


definition of ethnicity: 


the sense of identification with and membership in a particular 
ethnic group implies the existence of a distinct culture or subculture 
in which people perceive themselves and are perceived by others to 
be bound together by a common origin, history, values attitudes 
and behaviors—in its broadest sense, a sense of peoplehood—and 
are so regarded by other members of society. (p. 2) 


Rooted in this definition is a belief in common descent stemming 
from Max Weber’s classification of ethnic groups as “those human 
groups that entertain a subjective belief in their common descent 
because of similarities or of customs or both, or because of 
memories of colonization or migration” (1922/1968, p. 389). 
Weber specifies that the belief in a common descent is subjective; in 
other words, as long as ethnic group members believe they share a 
common background (ancestry), that belief is enough to bond them 
together whatever the objective reality may be. 


Latino Jews have a strong ethnic group attachment to other Jews 
(both from Latin America and beyond). Their belief in a common 
ancestor with roots in Eastern Europe, Iberia, North Africa, or the 
Middle East situates their ethnic identity within Jewish subethnic 
groups as well as the larger Jewish diaspora, whose ancestors are 
believed to be traceable back to biblical times. However, absent 
from a Weberian definition of ethnicity is the role that culture or 
shared national-origin play in the construction of ethnicity. Joe 
Feagin and Clairece Booher Feagin (2003) term an ethnic group as 
“a group socially distinguished or set apart, by others or by itself, 
primarily on the basis of cultural or national origin characteristics” 
(p. 8). While this definition leaves open the door for people to 
identify across a number of cultural experiences and dilutes the 
meaning of ethnicity, it allows for a more inclusive definition, one 
that applies to the US trend toward panethnicization, whereby 
shared pan-regional origins become the basis for shared ethnic 


identity. To be certain, Latino Jews have a strong sense of Jewish 
ancestry and ties along Jewish ancestral lines, yet the history and 
culture of their national country of origin and pan-region has an 
important role in defining their ethnic identity. In fact, the case of 
Latino Jews illustrates not only the complexity of defining a 
multifaceted identity but the inherent social construction of ethnic 
identity as well. This research illustrates precisely how ethnicity is 
malleable and constructed through the process of immigration, 
integration, and assimilation. 


I further define ethnicity and ethnic group affiliation through two 
additional lenses—an instrumentalist perspective and a 
constructivist perspective. Both these theoretical concepts of 
ethnicity eschew the notion that ethnicity is only primordial, that is, 
based on kinship or blood ties. Theories or models that rely on a 
primordial sense of ethnicity focus on the static nature of ethnic 
identity; people are viewed as being born into an ethnic group, and 
through socialization, they begin to understand their place as 
members of a particular ethnic group. Primordialist theorists 
emphasize the ascriptive nature of ethnicity, which is transmitted 
by kinship and family ties (Geertz, 1963; Shils, 1957). Primordialist 
theory has been criticized for its inability to explain the changing 
nature of ethnic boundaries, situational identity, and contextual 
ethnicity as well as the influence of social and political structures 
on ethnic identity (for a discussion of these issues, see Jones, 2002). 
Nowhere is this critique more accurate than in the case of 
immigrants, whose ethnic identity changes as a result of having 
moved from one society to another (as well as throughout the 
process of assimilation). 


An instrumentalist perspective on ethnicity seeks to shed light on 
the factors that encourage individuals to participate in ethnic 
organizations or movements or claim ethnic identities. In other 
words, what (if anything) do individuals stand to gain from 
identifying with a certain ethnic (or panethnic) group? In studying 
the motivations of individuals, theorists point to the role of social, 
economic, and political goals. As John Stack (1986) argues, ethnic 


identity stems from a desire to maintain or advance any privilege 
associated with a particular identity. Other scholars, following a 
rational-choice framework, also see ethnicity as an instrumental 
tool whereby ethnic ties can be manipulated for social and political 
gains (Bates, 1983; Glazer & Moynihan, 1963; Hechter, 1986; 
Hechter, Friedman, & Appelbaum, 1982; Rabushka & Shepsle, 
1972). In Beyond the Melting Pot: The Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Jews, Italians, and Irish of New York City, Glazer and Moynihan 
(1963) explain how ethnic groups are primarily interest groups, and 
individuals (within a set of existing social constraints) can choose to 
identify with a group based on a perceived benefit in doing so: 


Human groups do not exist in nature. ... They are chosen, and 
whether one chooses to see oneself as Third World, Black, Negro, is 
not determined by either biology or sociology. It is a free act, even 
if constrained by social influences. .. . The ethnic and racial groups 
of the city are also interest groups based on jobs and occupations 
and possessions. . . . Owing to the concrete nature of their jobs (or 
lack of jobs), their businesses, and their professions, they are also 
defined by interest. And since they are interest groups, and since all 
policies affect interests differently, they also affect group relations. 
(pp. xiv, Ixxxiii-lxxxiv) 


Ethnic groups, in this context, function much like lobbying groups 
whose members, by using their ethnic ties and affiliations, seek to 
gain concessions from the state. There is evidence that members of 
ethnic groups do use their ethnicity to gain power or privileges. The 
Irish political machine of the previous century is an example of this, 
as are the dispensations made today to the Hasidic Jews in New 
York who vote in blocks and reap the benefits of ethnic political 
solidarity. Yet this school of thought dismisses the construction of 
meaningful ethnicity and sense of in-group identity that members of 
ethnic groups stand to gain from participating in and belonging to 
ethnic groups. 


The constructivist school of ethnic identity theory emerged as an 
alternative to the primordial and instrumental view of ethnicity. 
Constructivists question how ethnicities emerge—what are the 
processes and material involved in “constructing” an ethnic 
identity? In contrast to primordialism and instrumentalism, 
constructivist theorists understand ethnicity to be in a constant state 
of flux as groups and members define and redefine themselves. This 
approach is especially useful in thinking about the changing 
ethnicity of immigrants, whose ethnicity is reconstructed as an 
effect of the immigration process. Constructivists view the process 
of defining ethnicity as an interaction of structure and agency, as 
Joane Nagel (1996) describes: “Just as ethnic identity is both 
volitional and ascribed, ethnicity is constructed by individuals and 
ethnic groups themselves as well as by social, economic and 
political outsiders. Ethnic boundaries are constructed from within 
and from without, propped up by both internal and external 
pressures” (p. 32). In essence, ethnic identity “reflects the creative 
choices of individuals and groups as they define themselves” 
(Nagel, 1994, p.152) yet is constrained by how the larger society 
assigns ethnicities. Nagel goes on to illustrate how ethnicity is more 
fluid for some groups, primarily those that resemble the majority 
such as whites in the United States, and more constrained for 
others, whose ethnic and racial status is imposed by the racial 
structure of the larger society. Ethnic and racial groups such as 
African Americans and racialized Latinos are less likely to have 
significant agency over their own ethnic identity choices, since their 
ethno-racial status is largely determined by outsiders/others. 
However, according to Nagel (1996), their choice in their identity 
schema is largely dependent on context and situation—“an 
individual’s ethnic affiliation at any point in time depends on the 
ethnic identities available to him or her in a particular situation. 
Sometimes there is a choice and sometimes not” (p. 96). Whereas 
instrumentalists emphasize how identity is linked to state or 
societal incentives or pressures, constructivists point out that even if 
the identity stems from outside pressure or political, economic, or 
other motivations, it is imbued with shared value: “When people 
take on, create or assign an ethnic identity . . . they take on, assign 
or create a story, a narrative of some sort that captures the central 
understandings about what it means to be a member of that group” 
(Cornell, 2000, p. 42). And, unlike the primordialist theorists, who 


view the shared ties, values, and sense of common group as 
ascribed, constructivist theory offers a less static model, one in 
which identity is constructed and, for immigrants, is part of the 
process of immigration and integration. In this study, Latino Jews 
have constructed and redefined their ethnic identity as part of their 
assimilation journey, while their sense of shared material culture is 
both imagined and constructed. The fluidity of ethnic identity 
renders it situational and sometimes strategic, yet the instrumental 
qualities of ethnicity do not subtract from the sense of meaning, 
belonging, and peoplehood that is created. 


In addition, the ethnic identity framework for this study draws on 
Henri Tajfel’s and John Turner’s work (Tajfel, 1970; Tajfel, Billig, 
Bundy, & Flament, 1971; Tajfel & Turner, 1979) on social identity 
theory. Social identity theory is based on the concept that in-group 
membership gives individuals a social identity and a sense of 
belonging in the social world. Individuals’ self-image is enhanced by 
elevating the status of their group as well as discriminating or 
holding negative views against the out-group. Groups are divided 
into “us” and “them” or in-groups and out-groups. Ethnic identity 
informs an individual’s self-concept and is linked to belonging to a 
particular ethnic group. It is also in this view that I understand 
Jewish ethnicity. Jewishness, with roots in a religious tradition, 
encompasses not only shared religious rites but also cultural 
traditions, such as language, folkways and food, and a sense of 
peoplehood and shared history (whether real or imagined). Groups 
in which individuals participate in shared sacred religious rites 
reinforce a sense of collective consciousness among participating 
members (Durkheim, 1912/2012), and this certainly holds among 
Jews whose sense of Jewishness is elevated during such moments. 
Yet a Jewish identity also has its roots in a social identity whereby 
Jews draw social boundaries between themselves and others. This is 
particularly true for Latino Jews who come from societies where 
these boundaries are less porous than they are in the United States. 
The process of immigration also reinforces a sense of Jewishness 
and boundaries for Latino Jews, as they take pains to create a social 
identity that diverges from the greater Latino population in the 
United States and is grounded in the white and Jewish mainstream. 


In the case of modern Judaism, we cannot separate the religious 
from the secular (or, using Durkheim’s, 1912/2012, terminology, 
the sacred from the profane). In the United States, immigrant 
ancestral ties to a Jewish homeland declined as assimilation to the 
mainstream rose (Alba, 1990; S. M. Cohen & Wertheimer, 2006; 
Goldscheider & Zuckerman, 1984; Waters, 1990), yet Jewishness 
and Jewish identity persist, even among those who consider 
themselves secular Jews. There are, to be certain, what Jews 
perceive to be Jewish values, which have roots in religious 
traditions and ethnic communities, yet these values more and more 
resemble those of the US white mainstream. In the United States, a 
Jewish identity is mostly a matter of choice and, as such, is a 
constructed, not ascribed, identity. Jewish identity is an ethno- 
religious identity and derives its meaning from a sense of shared 
history, ancestry, culture, and religion, yet the weight of these 
variables in the construction of a Jewish identity becomes the 
choice of the individual. We can think of Jewish identity as a pie 
with which individuals are free to choose which variables (and in 
what ratios) to allot to each slice; the totality of these slices is a 
Jewish identity. For example, among Orthodox Jews, religiosity is 
the most salient variable in Jewish identity construction and takes 
on a larger slice of the pie than an individual who considers herself 
a cultural Jew but who occasionally goes to synagogue. In sum, I 
use the term Jewish identity to describe an ethno-religious identity 
that comprises both religious and secular factors. 


Religion and Immigration 


THE LINK BETWEEN IMMIGRATION and religion (and its effect 
on assimilation and incorporation) has been a subject of 
interest for scholars who study both the “old” (turn-of-the- 
twentieth-century) and “new” (recent, post-1965) wave of 
immigrants in the United States, although as Alba, Raboteau, 
and DeWind (2009) point out, the interest in studying the 


religious lives of new immigrants is fairly recent. The role of 
religion in the lives of immigrants is significant. Religious 
identity and participation in religious life is, in many ways, an 
avenue to becoming a US American. 


Religion as an Avenue for Assimilation among “Old” 
Immigrants 


WHEN THE NINETEENTH- AND twentieth-century immigrants 
arrived in the United States, Protestantism was the dominant 
religion. The Catholic and Jewish immigrants differed from the 
white majority not only in language and culture but also in 
religious affiliation. Yet, as Will Herberg (1955/1983) 
illustrates in Protestant, Catholic, Jew, immigrants were 
expected to shed all traces of their immigrant past, with the 
exception of religion. Herberg, along with Oscar Handlin 
(1973), puts forth a triple melting pot theory of assimilation 
along religious lines. In this model, first-generation national- 
origin identities eventually blend into religious identities in 
later generations. The children and grandchildren of 
immigrants might marry outside their national-origin group 
but within their religious group, thereby strengthening 
religious identity. Over time, the Jewish and Catholic religions, 
formerly minority religions, became part of the US Judeo- 
Christian civil religion. 


Religion has played a central role in the adaptation of immigrants 
for a number of reasons. Herberg (1955/1983) argues that religious 
meaning was especially important for immigrants who experienced 
a trauma after settling in a new and unfamiliar country. Religious 
practices, such as sacred rituals or praying with native 
coreligionists, provide an emotional connection to their 
preimmigrant life (Handlin, 1973). Such customs also gave (and 
continue to give) immigrants a sense of self, an anchor to hold on to 
as everything around them change. Religion and religious doctrines 


are instruments by which parents can transfer traditional 
(premigration) beliefs and customs to their US-born children. 
Additionally, religious organizations provide a space for new 
immigrants to gain respect and recognition within the organizations 
and even the larger ethnic community, often in the context of the 
experience of postimmigration downward occupational mobility 
(Cadge & Ecklund, 2007; Ebaugh & Chafetz, 2000; Foner & Alba, 
2008; Mooney, 2009; Yang & Ebaugh, 2001). And, perhaps most 
pertinent to the immigration process, ethnic churches have always 
been central in providing immigrants with much needed 
information about schools, social services, medical assistance, jobs, 
and housing or, as Hirschman (2004) puts it, the three R’s: refuge, 
respectability, and resources, while religion provides an acceptable 
form of ethnicity. 


Religion and the “New” Immigrants 


IN STUDYING THE EXPERIENCE of the more recent immigrants, 
religion and religious organizations again provide meaning for 
the new arrivals, offer ease with entry into their postmigration 
lives, and furnish a space for connections with conationals 
(Alba et al., 2009; Cadge & Ecklund, 2007; Ebaugh & Chafetz, 
2000; Mooney, 2009; R. S. Warner & Wittner, 1998). Whereas 
social scientists once assumed that religion and religious 
affiliation would wane in the modern, rational, industrial era, 
there is evidence that rather than declining, religion is thriving 
in the contemporary United States (Finke & Stark, 1992; 
Putnam & Campbell, 2012; Shibley, 1996; Stark, 1999; R. S. 
Warner, 1993). 


Yang and Ebaugh (2001) found that the religiosity of new 
immigrants and their commitment to religious congregations 
contribute to the continued importance of religion and religious life 
in the face of modernity, effectively challenging the secularization 
model. The new immigrants, the majority of whom are Christians 


from Latin America (Lugo et al., 2008), adapt their religious style 
and practice as part of their integration process. They practice, for 
example, what R. Stephen Warner (1994) calls “de facto 
congregationalism” (p. 54), modeled on the Protestant tradition of a 
congregation that gathers on a voluntary rather than obligatory 
basis. This is similar to the experience of the old immigrants, 
especially the Reform Jewish movement, whose Protestant style of 
convening and practicing religion was more palatable and 
adaptable to being Jewish in the United States (Diner, 2006; 
Silverstein, 1994). Yang and Ebaugh (2001) also conclude that new 
congregations and religious organizations provide more than just a 
place to worship; they also extend social services to those in need, 
make venues available for socialization and community building, 
and serve as social spaces for civic functions by offering classes on 
citizenship and voting. Ethnic churches can also be a factor in 
upward mobility, through skills-building classes for immigrants and 
the second generation. Additionally, ethnic congregations can act to 
buffer immigrant children from negative associations linked to 
downward mobility by offering church-sponsored spaces for 
activities and socialization (Zhou & Bankston, 1998). A more recent 
study of Haitian immigrants by Margarita Mooney (2009) finds 
similar patterns: new immigrants take solace in their faith and rely 
on the social networks and assistance of immigrant churches. Again, 
this is not unlike the experiences of earlier immigrants, in which 
local parishes and synagogues had an important role in acclimating 
immigrants to their host country by providing both a link to their 
home country and conationals as well as an avenue to becoming 
part of their adopted society. Religious congregations also serve to 
construct and reimagine immigrant ethnic identity. As Will Herberg 
claims, “Religion has been analyzed as a socially acceptable form 
through which United States immigrants can articulate, 
reformulate, and transmit their ethnic culture and identities” (cited 
in Foner & Alba, 2008 p. 4). 


Though a recent study by the Pew Forum on Religion and Public 
Life (Pew Research Center, 2015) shows a gradual rise in the 
unaffiliated (persons not affiliated with any established religious 
faith), especially among people under age thirty, US Americans are 


still more religious than Western Europeans. Or, as Robert Putnam 
(2010) puts it, “Religion is a bigger deal in America than in any 
other advanced nation on earth.” Moreover, the political and legal 
structure of the United States allows and even nurtures religious 
pluralism, which is especially important for new immigrants who, 
like those in past immigrant generations, rely on ethnic churches as 
an avenue for integration and assimilation, as well as ethnic 
identification. Jewish religious institutions have always played an 
important role in incorporating new immigrants into the US Jewish 
community (Diner, 2006; Feher, 1998; Gold, 1994; Orleck, 2001). 
Latino Jews, with differing levels of religiosity, access resources and 
benefit from existing religious institutions throughout their process 
of integration into their host country. In some cases, their entry into 
the US social landscape is facilitated through membership in Jewish 
religious and/or communal institutions, whereas in others Latino 
Jews remake and revitalize institutions in which they are the 
majority and integrate into the United States with the support of 
coethno-religionists. 


Overview of Book 


THE PRECEDING PAGES OUTLINE the framework of the major 
theoretical themes that run throughout the book and inform 
the analysis of Latino Jewish immigration to and integration in 
the United States. Overall, their story is one of assimilation, 
eased by high human capital levels and strong social networks. 
Yet the uniqueness of their ethnic identity allows them to 
straddle different worlds and can further facilitate their entry 
into the US mainstream, suggesting that in an increasingly 
diverse ethnic and racial landscape, the inherent privilege of 
whiteness allows for greater and accelerated upward mobility 
among immigrants. 


In chapter 2, I provide a historical background of Jews in Latin 
America. Using a comparative approach, I show how the social and 


political fabric in the Latin American countries from where the 
majority of the respondents in the study hail (Argentina, Mexico, 
and Venezuela) shaped the development of Jewish communities 
there and ensuing Jewish identities. Jews from Latin America share 
a common denominator—they are members of a religious minority 
group in countries where Catholicism influences both the public 
and private spheres. The strong Catholic presence results in an 
“othering” of Jews in Latin America. At the same time, the Jewish 
communities are heavily influenced by the unique culture of each 
country, as each national Jewish community develops its ethno- 
religious practices and communal cultures along national 
influences. The historical trajectories of each country provide a 
brief comparative perspective, allowing for a deeper understanding 
of the national subcontexts and structures, which shape ethnic and 
ethno-religious identity as well as the integration and assimilation 
of ethnic groups. 


Whereas chapter 2 outlines the histories of Jews in Latin America 
and highlights the institutional and societal factors that contribute 
to an ethnic othering of Jews in Latin America, chapter 3 shows 
how and why, over time, Jews in the United States became a 
majority minority—a hierarchical rank whereby minority status 
refers to the group’s size relative to other ethnic and racial groups 
and the majority status stems from an increasing position of power 
within the US ethnic and racial hierarchy (more simply, a 
numerically small but increasingly privileged group). Latin 
American Jewish immigrants find that what othered them in Latin 
America (their Jewishness) grants them majority status in many 
areas of the United States. Latino Jews often use their Jewishness to 
signal in-member status to other Jews or as a mechanism to 
differentiate themselves from non-white Latinos. In the United 
States, Jewishness is akin to whiteness, and Latino Jewish 
immigrants learn this early on. Arriving from countries where the 
racial stratification occurs along economic and class lines, this 
discovery is an important one, since it means their Jewish ethnic 
identity can grant them insider access in many institutional 
(educational, professional, religious) and social settings. 


A Latino panethnic identity is a postimmigration construct and one 
of a number identities that Latino Jews can choose among. Chapter 
4 outlines the difficulties associated with defining a Latino identity, 
which for Latino Jews is a new, secondary or even tertiary identity. 
Moreover, for white, highly educated Latinos, an ethnic identity is 
less likely to determine life chances than it is for other racialized 
Latinos. While many Latino Jews have accents and Spanish names, 
they can choose to deemphasize their Latino background and 
highlight their Jewish ethnic or white racial identity. Even if their 
Latino ethnicity is not wholly optional, then their physical 
appearance and socioeconomic class trumps their ethnicity in the 
eyes of the larger society, and a Latino ethnic identity can be 
instrumental or strategic, giving Latino Jews an edge in, for 
example, receiving services or gaining admission to college through 
affirmative action program. 


Chapter 5 turns to a discussion of how (and when) panethnic 
groups are constructed when there is a lack of a perfect host group, 
which in this case would be Jews or Latinos. While Latin American 
Jews often seek out Jewish, Latino, or national-origin (for the 
purposes of this book, Argentine, Mexican, or Venezuelan) groups, 
they find that their ethnic identity goes beyond a Jewish or Latino 
identity. This chapter details the ways in which class, race, and 
culture influence ethnic identity and shape membership into ethnic 
groups. The narratives of the respondents illustrate the complexities 
immigrants navigate as they integrate into the US ethnic and racial 
system. 


In chapter 6, I outline how Latino Jewish immigrants establish 
informal networks and create imagined histories based on their 
experiences as Jews in their countries of origin and as “other 
Latinos” and “other Jews” here in the United States. This chapter 
also highlights the importance of institutional support in fomenting 
strong subethno- or panethno-religious identities and focuses on a 
New York religious institution, the Jewish Latin Center, which was 


established as a panethnic organization; the ethnic neighborhood 
and supporting institutions of Aventura, Florida; and the subethnic 
community of San Diego, California. The fusion of Jewish cultures 
from the various Latin American countries and the interpersonal 
relationships and cultural, social, and ethnic capital that is created 
and shared within institutions and dense ethnic neighborhoods all 
support the construction of a Latino Jewish culture and identity. 


In the conclusion, I summarize the main findings in the book and 
tie them into the larger discussion on immigration and ethnicity in 
the United States. This group, while small and unique, illustrates 
how ethnicity and ethnic group construction is never static in the 
United States and in particular shows how race, religion, and class 
are increasingly important mediating factors in defining ethnicity 
and ethnic identity. Moreover, by revitalizing old or constructing 
new religious and communal institutions and imbibing new cultural 
traditions into the primarily Ashkenazi Jewish culture in the United 
States, Latino Jews are just one example of contemporary Jewish 
immigrant groups arriving since 1965 who have changed the US 
Jewish landscape. In this concluding chapter, I contrast the 
experiences of Jews from the former Soviet Union and Iranian Jews 
to that of Latino Jews and show how the structure of the US racial 
system, along with their premigration Jewish experience, mediates 
entry into the US mainstream. 


In short, I detail the experiences of Latino Jewish immigrants and 
their pathways into the racial, ethnic, and class system of the 
United States through theoretical lenses of new assimilation and 
ethnic identity construction (including panethnicity). The evidence 
for the theoretical discussion and conclusions about these 
immigrants is based on both qualitative research in the form of in- 
depth interviews with members of this population and available 
quantitative data from the Pew Center for Religious Life. Overall, I 
conducted eighty-five in-depth interviews among first-generation 
Jewish immigrants primarily from Argentina, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. Methodological considerations, including demographics, 
are laid out in detail in the appendices. The experiences of members 


of this group illustrate a new perspective with which to understand 
racial and ethnic hierarchical stratification in the United States 
today, namely that in a post-civil rights era, ethnicity and ethnic 
diversity are avenues for upward mobility for immigrants that 
approximate the white mainstream. 


1 The Steinhardt Social Research Institute estimates of Latino 
Jewish adults are derived from a cross-survey model using over four 
hundred independent surveys. The number of Jewish adults 
included only the “core Jewish population,” Jews who are Jewish 
by religion or those who self-identified as Jewish (Tighe, Saxe, 
Magidin de Kramer, & Parmer, 2013). This definition corresponds 
with the standard definition commonly accepted by social scientists 
(DellaPergola, 2013). The Pew Research Center (2013a) shows a 
lower absolute number of Hispanic Jews—148,092 (also based on a 
similar definition to the “core Jewish population”). The 
discrepancies in these numbers can be attributed to the limitations 
of a single survey. Throughout the book, I use a smaller number 
(86,677) from the Pew Research Center’s (2013a) study on 
American Jews. This number includes only Jewish immigrants and 
their children who report their ethnicity as Hispanic and were 
either themselves born or the child of someone born in the 
Americas but outside the United States. I limit the definition of 
Latino Jews to this population because this study is concerned with 
the assimilation and ethnic transformation of Latino Jewish 
immigrants (first and second generations) only. The dataset from 
the Pew Research Center is the only recent dataset that allows for 
deep analysis at the microlevel. I report trends and comparisons 
across groups, not absolute values, for this reason. The quantitative 
data are intended to show how different subethnic Jewish groups 
compare across a number of variables. 


2 While Jews in the United States are generally placed within a 
white racial category, the rising rates of intermarriage between 
Jews of European descent and members of other racial and ethnic 


groups have begun to shift the perception of Jews as homogenous 
group. Helen Kyong Kim and Noah Samuel Leavitt’s (2016) study 
on Jewish Asians is particularly illuminating in this respect. Their 
book not only illustrates the experiences of Jewish Asians and their 
construction of a Jewish identity but is also a call to widen our view 
of Jews and their racial and ethnic identity. 


Where Do Latino Jews Come From? or “I 
had no idea there were Jews in Mexico” 


JEWS IN LATIN AMERICA share common experiences, yet their 
identities as Jews and the construction of Jewish groups and 
communities are influenced by the social and political 
structures unique to the countries and national cultures in 
which they are found. This chapter is by no means an 
encompassing account of the varied Jewish experiences in 
Latin America. As Raanan Rein (2014b) writes (and I concur): 


To make a single characterizing statement about contemporary 
Jewish Latin Americans would be wrong. Intermarriage rates are 
high, but so is the growth of ultra religious worship. Discourses of 
anti-Semitism remain critical to identity formation even though acts 
of violence are very rare, with the exception of the terrorist attacks 
against Jewish institutions in Argentina. Zionist movements are 
strong among affiliated Jews throughout Latin America, although 
immigration rates to Israel are low. Furthermore, the location of 
Jewish Latin America has expanded since the 1960s to both Israel 
and North America, creating a diaspora of the Diaspora. (p. 9) 


Instead, this chapter provides an overview of the general migration 
trajectories of Jews to Latin America; the insertion of Jewish 
immigrants and their descendants into the local economic, social, 
and cultural spheres and the development of Jewish institutions 
within each country. The differences among Jews and the Jewish 


experience are found both within and across nations; however, their 
experiences as minorities vis-a-vis the dominant Catholic majority 
in Latin America, as well as the strong communal (Jewish) 
institutions and elevated levels of anti-Semitism as compared to the 
Jewish experience in the United States, are among the factors that 
contribute to the development of an ethnic and cultural Jewish 
identity that differs both in practice and content from Jewish 
identities in the United States. The following pages provide an 
overview of the Jewish experience in Latin America, focusing on 
Argentina, Mexico, and Venezuela—the countries of origin for the 
majority of the respondents in the study—and lay the foundation 
from which we can understand the experiences of Latin American 
Jewish immigrants in the United States. 


Jewish immigration to Latin America can be traced back to the late 
fifteenth century, when Jews, persecuted by the Spanish and 
Portuguese Inquisition, left Spain and later Portugal for the new 
Iberian colonies in Latin America. During the Spanish Inquisition, 
Jews who settled in countries under Iberian rule were forced to 
convert to Catholicism. Among the converted (conversos) were 
those who adhered to Christianity but continued to practice 
Judaism in secret (crypto-Jews). Crypto-Jews were known by the 
more derogatory name marranos (pigs or swine). While many Jews 
converted and observed the Catholic faith, conversos were still met 
with suspicion and were often persecuted for “Judaizing,” or 
covertly practicing Judaism, and thus faced many hardships in 
colonial Latin America. In Lima, Peru, for example, the church- 
affiliated government persecuted an entire community of converted 
Jews under a charge of Jewish treachery; some of those convicted 
were burned at the stake while others died in prison. Nonetheless, 
there were time periods in which Jews managed to establish 
communities and practice freely, particularly in countries ruled by 
Dutch. By the mid-seventeenth century, Jews had established 
vibrant communities in Brazil, Suriname, Curacao, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Barbados, and St. Croix. Jews and their descendants who had 
originally settled in these colonies later expanded into Central 
America and the Spanish-speaking Caribbean (Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico) (R. Cohen, 1983; Elkin, 2014). 


The roots of contemporary Jewish communities in Latin America 
are much more recent than those formed during the days of the 
Inquisition. As Elkin (2014) writes, “Jews were part of the great 
river of humanity that flowed from east to west, impelled by the 
three titanic forces let loose by the Napoleonic wars: nationalism, 
industrialism and democracy” (p. 31). Jews left Europe, Africa, and 
the Middle East in unprecedented numbers and made their way 
overseas. The largest group of migrants comprised Jews from 
Eastern Europe who, experiencing persecution in the form of 
organized pogroms as well as economic distress, fled the European 
continent to the Americas (Diner, 2006; Elkin, 2014; Foner, 2000). 
While the majority made their way to the United States, a large 
number of Jews settled on the South American continent, with the 
hope of finding both religious freedom and, perhaps more pressing, 
economic and political stability. Countries in the Southern Cone 
(Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay) and Brazil opened their doors to all 
European immigrants in an effort to populate sparse areas, resulting 
in a large migration of Jews to the region. Jews also settled in 
smaller numbers in Mexico and Venezuela. The dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire (1922) also spurred a Jewish migration to Latin 
America. The majority of Sephardic (Jews originally from Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, and later the Arab world) and Mizrahi Jewish 
(originally from northern Africa) immigrants in Latin America 
emigrated from Turkey, Greece, Syria, and Morocco during this 
time period (Ben-Ur, 2005). Fleeing the rise of Hitler, the last large 
wave of Jewish immigrants to Latin America arrived from Eastern 
Europe in the 1930s and early 1940s and settled in already 
established Jewish communities across the continent. Since by this 
time many countries, including the United States, Brazil, and 
Mexico, had either restricted immigration or completely closed their 
doors to new immigrants, Jews settled in countries with more 
tolerant or open immigration policies, such as Cuba, Chile, the 
Dominican Republic, and Argentina. 


As Jews established themselves across the continent, they brought 
with them regionally specific customs and traditions, culture, and 


language and relied on close ethnic networks to integrate 
economically and socially into their host countries. Subethnic 
groups founded synagogues, schools, and mutual-aid societies and 
used the close-knit ethnically bound social connections for 
commerce and employment opportunities. Over time, the borders of 
these subethnic groups slowly diminished as larger institutions 
began incorporating members of all Jewish subethnic groups. 
Nonetheless, the boundaries among subethnic groups, while blurry, 
remain partly intact in Latin America, where the origins of Jewish 
migration are much more varied than they are in the United States. 
For example, in the United States 90 to 94 percent of the Jewish 
population can trace its roots to Eastern Europe, compared to 80 to 
85 percent of the Jewish population in Latin America (Ben-Ur, 
2005). The result is that the remaining subethnic Jewish communal, 
religious, and education organizations in Latin America act to 
maintain strong subethnic cultures, which are largely absent from 
the US Jewish experience. 


Jewish communities developed within the economic and political 
structures of the nation in which they are found, resulting in 
different Jewish experiences across Latin America. While there are 
threads that unite the experiences of Jews in Latin America, 
including the dominant Catholic majority, weak state institutions, 
and political and economic turmoil, Jewish communities and 
Jewish identities evolved within the nation and not across the 
continent. 


Argentina 


ARGENTINA HAS LONG BEEN defined by the sheer number of 
European immigrants who settled in the country during its 
peak immigration years. From 1857 to 1965, 6.5 million 
immigrants arrived in Argentina, the majority Italians and 
Spaniards, and for decades foreigners and their descendants 
constituted nearly 70 percent of the Argentine population 


(Germani, 1966). There were few Jews among the early 
immigrants to Argentina; in 1895, the Argentine census 
counted only 6,085 Jews. By 1920, this number had grown to 
an estimated 126,700 (Rosenswaike, 1960). While Jews never 
composed a sizable share of Argentina’s total immigrant 
population, the numbers from a global perspective are 
significant. Today, Argentina, with an estimate of 181,000 
Jews, has the largest population of Jews in Latin America and 
the seventh-largest Jewish community in the world 
(DellaPergola, 2015). Buenos Aires houses the largest Jewish 
population in the country and has historically been and 
continues to be the center of Jewish life in Argentina. 


Prior to independence, in 1816, Argentina was under Spanish 
colonial domination and subject to the rules of the Inquisition, 
which prohibited the practice and allegiance to Judaism in any 
way. Jews, therefore, were unwelcome, and few Jews (and likely no 
overt Jews) resided in Argentina during this period. The decades 
following independence from Spain continued to be characterized 
by ties to the Spanish colonialists and the Catholic Church, and the 
perception of Argentina as an inhospitable destination for Jews 
remained. In 1852, however, Argentina adopted a pro-immigration 
stance that would eventually come to define the country’s ethnic 
and racial population and identity. During the late nineteenth 
century, a push for immigration came from the Argentine elite who 
believed that the eventual modernization of the country would be 
possible only with the influx of new immigrants, and, perhaps more 
important, the landowning classes had a need for manpower to 
work the fields and tend the cattle. The pro-immigration policies, 
which targeted Europeans, were also extremely racist: the influx of 
new immigrants was touted as a way to “whiten” the mestizo race 
(Baily, 1999; Moya, 2004; Solberg, 1970). Although it is unlikely 
that Jews were among those specifically targeted in these pro- 
immigration policies, the doors were open to Jewish immigrants 
nonetheless. 


Jews began to settle Argentina in significant numbers during the 


1890s. Their arrival was due in part to the victory of secularist 
parties, which lessened the strength and reach of the Catholic 
Church and made Argentina a more attractive destination for Jews. 
However, the “push factors”—persecution, violence, and economic 
pressures that the Jews of Eastern Europe were facing—likely 
provided the major impetus for large-scale immigration to 
Argentina (and other countries) (Elkin, 2014). At the time that 
Eastern European Jews were leaving in large numbers (primarily to 
the United States but in smaller numbers to Latin America), Belgian 
philanthropist Maurice de Hirsch (more commonly known as the 
Baron Hirsch) founded the Jewish Colonization Association (JCA). 
The JCA relocated Eastern European Jews to rural colonies (Moises 
Ville, Colonia Mauricio, Villa Clara) in the interior provinces of 
Argentina, where Jews established agricultural communities and 
Jewish life flourished for a short period of about fifty years (Elkin, 
2014; Freidenberg, 2005). Las colonias del Baron Hirsch (the 
colonies of Baron Hirsch), as they are more widely called, occupy 
an essential place in the immigration story told by and of Argentine 
Jews. Using the experiences of Jewish colonies, Alberto Gerchunoff, 
in Los gauchos judios (The Jewish Cowboys of the Pampas) 
(1910/1975) depicts Jewish immigrants as land-working peasants 
and prairie cowboys who had abandoned their shtetl culture and 
readily integrated into the Argentine (Hispanic) culture. Drawing on 
the ethnic similarities of a shared Hispanic background among 
Sephardic Jews and Spanish Argentines, and using the gaucho 
(prairie cowboy) as a metaphor for all that was (and is) Argentine, 
Gerchunoff alluded to the authenticity of Jews as real Hispanics and 
downplayed their foreignness or otherness. Despite acclaim for his 
work, Gerchunoff’s assimilationist portrayal of Jewish immigrants 
in Argentina was optimistic at best. Jewish agricultural 
communities did not last long, nor did the members of Argentine 
mainstream society accept them as one of their own (Aizenberg, 
1996; Romero, 2013). 


In the decades that followed this early period of Jewish 
immigration, most newcomers to Argentina chose to settle in the 
urban city of Buenos Aires over the rural provinces (Nouwen, 
2013). Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe drew on their skills 


in carpentry, tailoring, and furniture making to incorporate into the 
nascent industrial Argentine economy, while those who lacked 
pertinent skills worked as small-scale peddlers. Over time, Jewish 
(and other) immigrants were able to prosper because of the 
increasing production and export of primary products as well as a 
growing domestic market for industrial goods. However, it took 
Argentine Jews four generations to experience the same kind of 
upward mobility that their counterparts in the United States 
achieved in two or three (Sofer, 1982). In fact, it was not until the 
1970s that a significant percentage of Jews gained employment in 
the professional class (21.3 percent in 1974) (Schmelz & 
DellaPergola, 1985). 


Today, Jews in Argentina are found across all socioeconomic 
classes, have diverse political views, and range from wholly secular 
to ultra-Orthodox in their religious orientation. Organizations 
(secular and religious) exist to serve the gamut of the Jewish 
population in Argentina. Synagogues, schools, cultural 
organizations, and community and athletic centers play a central 
role in the maintenance of a strong Jewish community. Argentina, 
similar to other Latin American countries, has historically had 
strong movements in support of the State of Israel. Secular Jewish 
institutions dominate the Jewish experience in Argentina and 
provide the foundation for a strong cultural and ethnic Jewish 
identity or hybrid Argentine Jewish identity. At the same time, 
ethnic group borders have become more porous, and Jews can 
freely move between Jewish groups and non-Jewish groups and 
more easily assimilate into the mainstream, even if they remain at 
the borders of some factions of societal institutions. 


The peak of the affiliated Argentine Jewish community was in the 
1960s and has been declining ever since (Schmelz & DellaPergola, 
1985). The drop can be attributed to a number of factors, including 
assimilation into the mainstream society, characterized by lower 
affiliation rates and intermarriage with non-Jews; an aging 
population; and population out-migration during periods of political 
and economic crisis, which periodically plague Argentina. 


Nonetheless, Jewish institutions remain strong players both in the 
communal life of Argentine Jews and in the national political 
landscape. The same political and economic factors that drive some 
Argentine Jews to leave the country also propel others to seek 
assistance from the national Jewish institutions. During the past 
sixty-plus years, Argentina has been beset by military juntas, 
hyperinflation, monetary devaluation, and economic recessions; as a 
consequence, the state’s role as a provider of social services has 
become weak and compromised. During periods of prosperity, funds 
are diverted toward social programs; however, during cyclical 
downturns, neoliberal policies mandated by international financial 
institutions impose fiscal austerity and decentralization (Serra & 
Stiglitz, 2008; Stiglitz, 2002). These cycles result in the 
underfunding of key areas, in particular education, but also other 
public goods, such protective services (policing), housing, and 
health care (Murillo, 1999). As a result, ethnic organizations, and in 
this case Jewish organizations, have remained vital players as 
institutional strongholds and providers of services for members of 
the Jewish community. Jewish organizations have claimed a stake 
as legitimate institutions in a country where state institutions and 
public programs are unreliable and often ineffective. While many of 
the Jewish organizations, over time, have lost a Jewish 
distinctiveness as they widened their ideological and cultural 
perspective in an appeal to gain greater participation, they continue 
to be sites around which Jewish social life is entrenched. Schools, 
cultural and athletic centers, and educational organizations promote 
Jewish culture while leaving the area of religion firmly tied to the 
synagogues. This separation has allowed laical (and middle-class) 
Jews to be active participants in the Jewish community while 
maintaining their secular ideology in a way that aligns with their 
gentile intellectual middle-class counterparts (Schers & Singer, 
1977). It is important to note, however, that not all Jews in 
Argentina are formally affiliated with a Jewish institution. A 2002 
study found that almost a quarter (23 percent) of the self-defined 
Jewish population was not or had ever been affiliated with a Jewish 
organization of any sort. Yet that leaves an astounding majority of 
the Argentine Jewish population having been or currently (at time 
of survey) affiliated with some sort of Jewish institution (Jmelnizky 
& Erdei, 2005). 


Jewish education is one of the most salient societal institutions in 
which Jewish organizations play a leading role in for affiliated 
Jewish community members. Jewish schools are sites where Jewish 
culture is reproduced and ethnic ties are constructed and 
maintained. Today, approximately 50 percent of Argentine Jewish 
school-age children attend Jewish schools. Jewish schools were 
founded when Jews first settled in Argentina and discovered that 
government schools were either nonexistent (in rural areas) or of 
low quality, and Catholic schools were not a welcome option. 
During the early twentieth century through the 1960s, Jewish 
schools were mostly supplemental (i.e., in addition to state public 
schools) and complemented the education of the state schools with 
Jewish culture, history, religion, and Hebrew and Yiddish. Since the 
1970s, Jewish schools have become comprehensive, all-day schools 
and are consistently well funded and of high standard, though 
enrollment tends to fluctuate with the economic and political cycles 
of the country (Avni, 1991; Elkin, 2014). In recent decades, Jewish 
secondary schools have reliably prepared students to excel at 
national public and private universities and have been a dominant 
factor in pushing third- and fourth-generation children into the 
professional classes. Not only do Jewish schools fulfill the manifest 
educational functions of training students academically and 
professionally, the educational system’s latent function also serves 
to preserve a Jewish communal network through the creation and 
maintenance of bonds with other members of the group. A Jewish 
education lays the groundwork for continued commitment and ties 
to Jewish communal life. The networks formed during childhood 
and adolescence are often preserved throughout the life cycle, 
especially in geographically bound communities where members 
often stay in close proximity to one another. This is the case in 
Argentina, and particularly for the residents of greater Buenos 
Aires, where more than 47 percent of the country’s population 
resides (Instituto Geografico Nacional, 2010); there is little internal 
migration, resulting in entrenched networks of friends often formed 
early in the life cycle. Jewish schools exist across the religious as 
well as socioeconomic spectrum, which further explains the high 
attendance rates at Jewish schools in Argentina. 


Jewish Communal and Religious Organizations 


ACROSS LATIN AMERICA, JEWISH communities are organized 
through a kehillah model whereby members are elected to a 
central governing organization that oversees Jewish social 
services, education, marriage and burial services, and other 
aspects of communal life. In Argentina, the Asociaci6n Mutual 
Israelita Argentina (AMIA; the Mutual Argentine Israelite 
Association) is the central Jewish institution that provides 
these services and acts as the community’s kehillah. AMIA was 
originally founded to serve the Ashkenazi community but has 
become the largest and most far-reaching Jewish provider of 
services and record keeping. Working alongside AMIA in the 
public domain is the political arm of the Jewish community— 
the Delegacién de Asociaciones Israelitas Argentinas (DAIA; the 
Delegation of Argentine Jewish Associations). Founded in 
1936, DAIA represents all the subcommunities (Ashkenazi, 
Sephardic, religious, and nonreligious) before Argentine 
government authorities and is mandated with protecting and 
safeguarding its members. Both these organizations work in 
tandem to unite the Jewish population into an organized 
community. These organizations are the voices of the Jewish 
population vis-a-vis government officials, the media, and 
international Jewish organizations. 


Jewish communal athletic and cultural institutions are the core of 
Jewish life in Latin America, and Argentina is no exception. A study 
surveying self-reported Jews found that 64 percent of those who 
participated in organized Jewish life in Argentina did so at an 
athletic organization (Elkin, 2014). In the early part of the 
twentieth century, barred from joining existing associations, Jews 
formed their own athletic clubs. Like other sports club organized 
around national-origin lines (the Italian Club or the Syrian Club are 
two examples), Jewish sports clubs provide a secular venue for 
Jews to congregate, socialize, and conduct business in, all within an 


ethnic confine. Over the years, these athletic organizations have 
expanded and now include libraries, auditoriums, nursery schools, 
and countless sports facilities, and they host cultural art classes and 
other events. Teams compete nationally and internationally and are 
recognized as serious and worthy contenders. Argentina has a 
number of important Jewish communal and athletic clubs, 
including Hebraica, Maccabi, and Hacoaj, among others. All the 
clubs have outposts in the downtown Buenos Aires area as well as 
larger campuses outside the city where people can go for the day or 
rent or buy vacation homes in gated facilities. A particularly 
important role of the athletic clubs has been the panethnicization of 
Argentine Jews. Over time, the descendants of Jewish immigrants 
of different national-origin groups began to commingle and create a 
new national identity, one in which Spanish became the shared 
language and cultural exchanges occurred across secular lines and 
within the confines of the club (Elkin, 2014). 


Synagogue affiliation in Argentina is relatively low compared to 
membership in other Jewish organizations. In Buenos Aires alone, 
where most Argentine Jews reside, there are more than seventy 
synagogues, ranging from Orthodox to Reform; however, formal 
(paid) synagogue affiliation is not customary among Argentine 
Jews. In contrast to the US model, where paid membership is the 
norm, donations and school fees form the major sources of financial 
support. Synagogues are important institutions around which the 
community congregates but are not the central communal 
institutions for non-Orthodox Jews (Elkin, 2014). 


While synagogue affiliation may be low, participation in Zionist 
organizations, though waning, is high. Whether affiliation with a 
Zionist organization or ideological Zionist views represent an 
unconditional support of Israel or, as Raanan Rein (2009) argues, is 
actually a way for Jews in Argentina to have a “homeland” similar 
to other European immigrants, such as the descendants of Italians 
and Spaniards, the role of Zionism as a tenet for secular Jewish 
identity is indisputable. Jewish youth participate in Zionist 
organizations and travel to Israel at much higher rates than their US 


counterparts, and the Jewish community overall has a strong sense 
of connection with Israel (Avni, 1991; Elkin, 2014). 


Jews as “Ethnic Others”—the Role of Anti-Semitism 


RECENT LITERATURE HAS CAST doubt on the role of anti- 
Semitism as both the defining and unifying axiom around 
which Jewish identity is constructed in Argentina. Rein (2010) 
claims that Jews have made inroads into all aspects of modern 
Argentine society, and to place anti-Semitism at the center of 
the discourse of Jewish identity construction is to view 
Argentine Jews through a lens of victimhood. Rein is correct in 
his assessment of integration and upward mobility of 
Argentine Jewish immigrants and their descendants, pointing 
out the myriad of Argentine Jews who have attained important 
cultural, social, and political positions within Argentine 
society. Nonetheless, to use the achievements of some of the 
more successful Jews in Argentina as evidence of the 
significant decline of anti-Semitism is similar to the US racial 
discourse that points to increasing numbers of blacks in 
positions of power as evidence of the declining significance of 
race in America (for a discussion of contemporary racism in 
America, see Feagin, 2014; Wise, 2013). 


Argentina has suffered a number of large-scale organized anti- 
Semitic incidents, all of which relegate Argentine Jews to the 
margins of the mainstream and solidify a sense of otherness. 
Argentina’s ties to fascism during the 1945-55 regime of populist 
leader Juan Perén have been widely documented, yet Perén’s 
treatment of Jews remains ambiguous. Even though Perén included 
Jews in his government, shuttered anti-Semitic newspapers, and 
issued statements protecting the Jews during heightened periods of 
anti-Semitism, he also professed strong affinities with fascist 
regimes and ideologies and allowed thousands of German exiles, 
among them Nazi fugitives, to settle in Argentina. Perén also 


introduced Catholic education into public schools (Avni, 1991; 
Klich, 1997; Senkman & Sosnowski, 2009). Nonetheless, regardless 
of the mixed messages of Perén’s government, the presence of 
German and Nazi colonies in Argentina certainly contributed to an 
undercurrent of anti-Semitic sentiments in Argentine civil and social 
discourses. 


Jews were targeted in the 1970s during the reign of the military 
junta. Jews in Argentina have an extensive history of political 
activity on the left, an ideological position that made them 
vulnerable to the junta’s persecution. During the 1970s, a number 
of Jews participated or sympathized with the leftist revolutionary 
movement, and many joined the Montoneros (the leftist 
revolutionaries) and were subsequently targeted by the military. A 
disproportionate number of Jews were tortured and killed at the 
hands of the military, and while Jews were not persecuted for being 
Jews per se, they were far more likely to experience the repression 
of the regime than were other groups. In discussing the 
disappearance of Jews during the dictatorship, Feitlowitz (2011) 
writes: 


Jews—less than 2 percent of the Argentine population, account for 
about 10 percent of the missing. The explanation does not point to 
an out-and-out Jew hunt. Rather, Argentine Jews are largely urban 
and well educated. They are well represented in journalism, the 
arts, psychology and psychiatry—“categories of guilt,” in the 
parlance of the regime. Having your name in the wrong address was 
also a category of guilt, and so was getting caught by random 
chance. In common with the Nazis, the Argentine commanders 
directed their violent policies against those they considered aliens. 
But where Hitler’s definition of Otherness was clear and specific, 
those of the Argentine tyrants were comparatively fluid and 
ambiguous. (p. 106) 


Another blow to the Jews of Argentina during this period was the 


reaction of DAIA (the political arm of the Jewish community), 
which openly received the military regime in 1976 and was, as a 
result, heavily criticized by members of the community.’ This 
reaction is indicative of the rift between more powerful segments of 
the Argentine Jewish population and those members of the Jewish 
middle class with leftist leanings—a division that continues to exist 
today. During my fieldwork in Argentina in 2011, I met with 
leaders of prominent Jewish organizations in Buenos Aires (AMIA, 
DAIA, Hebraica, Fundacién Tzedaka). When I asked about the 
presence of anti-Semitism, the majority were quick to say that they 
did not perceive it to be a major problem in Argentina and chose to 
steer the conversation in other directions. Whether their reaction 
was an act of cognitive dissonance, a sense that existing anti- 
Semitism does not fit in with the Argentine nationalist principles, or 
merely an attitude cultivated to defend their institutions to 
outsiders, it is difficult to say. However, anti-Semitic incidents, both 
in the form of microaggressions as well as large-scale attacks, are 
undeniable. In 1988, the Argentine parliament passed a law against 
anti-Semitism and racism, yet both institutional and cultural anti- 
Semitism remain widespread. Post-1988, Argentina experienced two 
large organized terrorist attacks against Jewish organizations. The 
Israeli embassy was bombed in 1992, killing twenty-three people 
and injuring hundreds, and in 1994 a car bomb destroyed the 
building housing AMIA’s headquarters and killed more than eighty 
people (Levitt, 2013). The tragic loss of lives was accompanied by 
the destruction of thousands of books, documents, and Jewish 
cultural artifacts. The government has been criticized for failing to 
investigate the attacks and apprehend and try the perpetrators. 
There is considerable evidence, as well as claims from Hezbollah, 
that the attacks were undertaken by agents acting on behalf of 
Hezbollah and the Iranian government; however, in the twenty-plus 
years since the attacks, the Argentine government has come no 
closer to prosecuting the perpetrators (Filkins, 2015; Levitt, 2013). 
The 2015 unexplained death of the special prosecutor, Alberto 
Nisman, who had compiled a case against the Argentine 
government’s complicity in covering up the perpetrators of the 
AMIA bombing, undermines any resolutions to the AMIA terrorist 
attack. 


Although there are many differences in the experiences of Jews in 
the United States and Argentina in comparison to Jews in other 
Latin American countries, the Argentine Jewish experience most 
closely resembles that of the United States. Jews in Argentina 
straddle all socioeconomic classes; have found their way into 
politics, the media, and the arts; and have assimilated more than 
Jews in other Latin American countries. At the same time, and in 
contrast to the US Jewish experience, a strong anti-Semitic 
undercurrent and the structure and reach of vibrant Jewish 
communal organizations keep Jews from becoming full members of 
the Argentine mainstream. 


Mexico 


WHILE JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN Mexico can be traced back to 
the days of the Spanish Inquisition, the contemporary Mexican 
Jewish community did not take root until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. As a result of fervent Catholic sentiment 
among the Mexican population and the government, Jews 
seeking to emigrate viewed Mexico as inhospitable during the 
nineteenth century. When Jews started leaving their home 
countries in large numbers, only a tiny fraction chose to settle 
in Mexico; in 1867, there were about twenty Jewish families in 
Mexico City. In 1879, a change in government policy opened 
the country to foreigners in the interest of economic diversity 
and investment, and the first large wave of Jewish immigrants 
arrived from Alsace (France). They did not, however, establish 
a viable Jewish community. Not only did they not build a 
synagogue, but many also married Catholic women and raised 
their children in the Catholic tradition. Mexican political and 
social affairs revolved around Catholicism and the Catholic 
Church; consequently, Jewish immigrants did not find a 
welcoming place to establish their roots and religion. In fact, 
Mexico was not a favorite destination for any immigrant group 
(not just Jewish immigrants). In 1900, foreigners made up just 
.42 percent of the country’s population (Zarate, 1986)—a tiny 


fraction, especially when compared to the United States, whose 
immigrant population had reached 15 percent by 1910 (Gibson 
& Lennon, 1999). In the early twentieth century, political and 
economic crises in Europe and the Middle East drove Jews to 
seek refuge in destinations with economic opportunities and 
safe from the persecution they faced in their home countries. 
While the United States was the favored destination for 
emigrating Jews, US immigration restrictions forced migrants 
to seek entry into other countries, and Mexico was among 
those countries where Jewish immigrants could legally settle. 
Mexico’s peak immigration years (1924-29) corresponded with 
the 1924 US immigration quota, which effectively closed the 
gates to those hoping to settle in the United States. 


The Mexican Revolution of 1910, resulting in the separation of 
church and state, made possible the organization of religious (and 
communal) Jewish life in Mexico. Up until the revolution, political 
power in Mexico was concentrated in the hands of the Catholic 
Church; non-Catholics did not have the freedom to openly practice 
their religion. After 1910, the anticlerical movement officially 
separated church and state and allowed other religions the right to 
practice their faith. Since the inception of communal Jewish life in 
Mexico, Jews lived and worked within a close ethnic enclave. This 
was because of both internal practices of the Jewish immigrants 
who wished to preserve a strong and tight-knit community and 
external forces of the state and larger Mexican society, which 
worked to exclude on the basis of difference (de Halabe, 2005). 


Over the decades that followed, synagogues were established, each 
representing a distinct Jewish national-origin group. Subethnic 
synagogues were founded for the Sephardim, the Ashkenazi of 
Eastern Europe, the Halebi (Jews originally from Aleppo), and the 
Shami (originating from Damascus). While over time synagogues 
joined together and Jewish immigrants began to identify on a pan- 
regional level (Sephardim and Ashkenazi) rather than in terms of 
national origin (Greek, Russian, Syrian, etc.), clear subethnic 
divisions remain today. Religiosity and intermarriage rates also vary 


along subethnic lines. Damascus, Aleppo, and Sephardic Jews have 
the highest levels of religiosity and lowest levels of intermarriage 
with non-Jews when compared to their Ashkenazi counterparts 
(Elkin, 2014). 


While Jewish immigrants and their descendants in Mexico continue 
to be divided along subethnic lines, particularly in the realm of 
religious institutional affiliation, a panethnic Jewish communal 
governing body, founded in the 1930s, oversees the entirety of the 
Mexican Jewish community—the Comité Central de la Comunidad 
Judia de México (Central Committee of the Mexican Jewish 
Community). By 1952, over sixty-three organizations were members 
of the Comité, among them religious, communal, athletic, and 
charitable groups. Other, smaller kehillot (plural of kehillah) sprang 
up, but the Comité has remained the largest and most powerful 
actor and serves, much like the AMIA model in Argentina, as the 
provider of social services and the political arm of the Jewish 
community at large (Elkin, 2014). 


The majority of Mexico’s forty thousand Jews live in Mexico City, 
where most Jewish organizations are found (DellaPergola, 2016). 
There are twenty-three synagogues in Mexico City and at least 
twelve Jewish schools. All across Latin America, Jewish institutions 
provide the services that the state fails to deliver, and Mexico is no 
exception. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the educational 
system, which has long faltered across Latin America and in Mexico 
in particular. While the Catholic Church is a principal provider of 
education, for obvious reasons Jews could not attend parochial 
schools. Over time, some Mexican Jewish children attended secular 
private schools, but over 90 percent of Jewish Mexican school-age 
children continue to attend Jewish schools (Elkin, 2014). 


As in other Latin America countries, Jewish cultural life in Mexico 
revolves around the Centro Deportivo Israelita (CDI, the athletic 
club or community center, which members attend for sports, 


cultural events, social events, summer camp, and so on. The CDI, or 
El Deportivo, as it is often called, is sustained through membership 
from Jews across all subethnic groups and not only provides an 
avenue for Jewish ethnic and cultural affiliation but also acts as a 
meeting and networking space for friends, business partners, and 
potential mates and helps to maintain the insularity of the Jewish 
enclave. Jewish life in Mexico is characterized and influenced by 
the closeness of the community in social, political, geographic, and 
economic areas. 


The economic position of Jews in Mexico parallels that of other 
Latin American countries with polarized economic classes. On 
average, Jews in Mexico have achieved considerable success in 
business, professional areas, and entrepreneurial pursuits. Being 
barred from participating in the national industries of oil and 
metals—either as owners because their lack of capital or as workers 
whose foreignness prohibited their membership in the unions—first- 
generation Jewish immigrants made their living as independent 
businessmen (i.e., peddlers). Peddling eventually paved the way to 
fixed businesses, usually in large markets. As the Depression of the 
1930s gained full force, a national cry to support native Mexicans 
coupled with rising xenophobia and anti-Semitism resulted in Jews 
being ousted from these markets. Consequently, Jewish merchants 
turned to manufacturing and produced many of the goods that had 
become unavailable as a result of the inward-looking import 
substitution policies of the time. This marked the beginning of 
Jewish ascent into the capitalist and economic elite classes of 
Mexico (Elkin, 2014). 


Even as Mexican Jews experience economic success, their inclusion 
as full members of the mainstream is still a work in progress. Anti- 
Semitism, closely linked to the teachings and practices of the 
Catholic Church, plays a role in this. Since the Inquisition, which 
wiped out any new Jews or conversos (some who may have 
practiced Judaism in secret) in public autos-da-fé, the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church in Mexico permeates social and political 
ideologies. While there is little official documentation of anti- 


Semitism or discrimination against Jews in Mexico, a law was 
recently passed prohibiting such discrimination, thereby strongly 
suggesting its existence. Unlike Argentina or even Venezuela, there 
have not been any large-scale or organized attacks on Jewish 
organizations, but there is an undercurrent of othering of Mexican 
Jews. Like Argentine Jews, Mexican Jews are also ambivalent about 
the presence of anti-Semitism: they are accustomed to swastika 
graffiti or anti-Jewish jokes, and they don’t protest religious 
ceremonies in which a puppet symbolizing “the Jew” is ritually 
burned during Easter. This town ritual burning dates back to 
medieval times and was likely introduced to the indigenous 
population by the Spanish colonialists. The newspaper El Heraldo 
de Chiapas reported on a town ceremony in Chiapas that occurs 
every year during Easter in which the residents build life-size 
puppets of “Jews,” which are paraded around town and later 
burned on Easter Sunday. The puppets are a symbol of Judas, who 
was said in the Bible to betray Jesus, and the burning is meant as a 
type of reinforcement and religious ritual whereby both anti- 
Semitism and Catholicism are strengthened. This ritual serves both 
as a celebration and purification, as well as a symbol of solidarity 
among the townsfolk: “Without a doubt this tradition foments union 
and respect among their inhabitants, which ends with a delicious 
cacao stew and burning of the Jews throughout Sunday night, an 
act which ‘purifies the soul and gives harmony’ to the human 
being” (Marroquin, 2012; my translation). This story is illustrative 
of how closely anti-Semitism is tied to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church; it is essentially religiously motivated, especially among the 
indigenous or mestizo populations of Mexico (Elkin, 2014). 


Nonetheless, there is evidence that Jews in Mexico, while 
maintaining a close and interconnected community are making 
headway into the larger Mexican mainstream society. In recent 
years, Jews have become more integrated in national-level politics, 
serving in key governmental positions. In 2018, Claudia Sheinbaum, 
a Jewish woman, was elected mayor of Mexico City, suggesting an 
ever-increasing entrée into the mainstream. Additionally, as 
opposition to Israel by society as a whole has waned, the inclusion 
and acceptance of Jews as full loyal Mexicans has grown. This 


represents a turning point in the Mexican Jewish experience, in 
which divisions with the majority will likely occur along a racial 
(white/mestizo) divide and class lines and less around religious 
affiliations. 


Venezuela 


JEWS FIRST ARRIVED IN Venezuela via Curacao in the 
seventeenth century, but it was not until the twentieth century 
that they began to settle in larger numbers and establish a 
small community. Moroccan Jews were among the first to land 
in Venezuela; they were followed by Eastern European Jews in 
the 1920s. Venezuela’s immigration surge (for both Jews and 
non-Jews) occurred later than in most other Latin American 
countries and reached its peak during the postwar period of 
the 1940s and 1950s, partly as a result of the national oil boom 
(Elkin, 2014). In the 1950s and 1960s, an increasing number of 
Moroccan Jews settled in Caracas, joining North African and 
Middle Eastern Jews. Over time, owing to factors such as 
higher birth rates and increased migration, Sephardic Jews 
began to have a larger presence in Venezuela and took over the 
governing of the Jewish central institution (DellaPergola, 
2003). The Jewish population has fallen dramatically in recent 
years—in 2014, there were an estimated eight thousand Jews 
in Venezuela, down from a high of twenty-two thousand, when 
Hugo Chavez came to power in 1999 (Candia, 2011; 
DellaPergola, 2015). The recent out-migration of Jews from 
Venezuela to the United States and Israel is felt across the 
entire community and has had a particular toll on membership 
in Jewish communal organizations. Synagogue and school 
attendance are down, as is membership in the capital’s Jewish 
community center (JCC). 


Similar to the Jewish populations of other Latin America countries, 
the majority of Venezuela’s Jews reside in the capital city of 


Caracas. Venezuela’s society is highly stratified across 
socioeconomic classes, with racialized indigenous groups largely 
occupying the lower rungs of the social hierarchy. While the first 
immigrants of what is today’s contemporary Jewish community 
held lower-skill and lower-paying jobs, such as peddlers of food and 
household goods, the following generations increasingly occupied 
and maintained positions in the country’s upper classes, achieved 
through their participation in manufacturing and industry. In the 
latter half of the twentieth century, many Venezuelan Jews amassed 
considerable wealth. As a result of their financial success, as well as 
their small numbers, Venezuelan Jews are more likely to be 
tolerated, if not socially accepted, than they were previously. The 
Jewish upper and upper middle classes have contributed to both the 
country’s economic gains as well as the growth and stature of 
Jewish communal organizations. 


In Venezuela, the largest centralized Jewish organization is the 
Confederacién de Asociaciones Israelitas de Venezuela (CAIV). The 
CAIV receives most of its funding from affluent members of the 
national Jewish community. Additionally, most CAIV leaders are 
themselves wealthy or have important connections to other sectors 
of the Venezuelan Jewish population that have the means to fund 
community projects and institutions. CAIV functions as the official 
political representation of Venezuelan Jews. It also provides the 
infrastructure and financial support for religious events, cultural 
activities, and social services. As in other Latin American countries, 
athletic/community centers and schools are at the heart of the 
Venezuelan Jewish community. In Venezuela, there are Jewish 
schools and one large sports/community center, Hebraica, which 
functions as the central meeting place for Jews; members not only 
socialize and participate in athletic and cultural activities, but they 
also often develop professional networks and business contacts. 
Eighty percent of Jewish Venezuelan school-age children attend the 
Jewish day school at Hebraica Moral y Luces “Herzl-Bialik,” named 
to honor the ideology of morals and enlightenment espoused by 
Simon Bolivar and the work of Zionist leader Theodor Herzl and 
Hebrew poet Jaim Najman Bialik (Elkin, 2014). The recent rise in 
Venezuelan Jewish immigration to the United States or Israel is 


threatening the livelihood of the school and other communal and 
religious organizations (“In Caracas, a Jewish Community at a 
Crossroads,” 2013). 


Until the Chavez regime (1999-2013), there were almost no 
reported incidents of anti-Semitism in Venezuela. Jews, while seen 
as European outsiders, were more or less tolerated. This tacit 
acceptance changed course during Chavez’s (and his successor, 
Nicolas Maduro’s) regime. Since the Chavez regime has been in 
place, Jews in Venezuela have been the subject of verbal anti- 
Semitic attacks from the government and the media, as well as 
organized raids. In 2004, government officials ransacked the Jewish 
school housed in the athletic/community center of Hebraica in 
search of illicit weapons. While no weapons were found, “it marked 
a turning point for the Venezuelan Jewish community” (Candia, 
2011). Following this raid, Jewish organizations were the victims of 
other attacks, including anti-Semitic graffiti on Jewish organization 
buildings, desecrated Torahs (Hebrew Bible scrolls), and small-scale 
bombings. The anti-Israel rhetoric of the Chavez regime was often 
used as a cover for anti-Semitism. The regime pushed many 
Venezuelan Jews to seek more hospitable climates. The rise of anti- 
Semitism, along with socialist economic policies that affect many 
Jews in the private sector, will likely continue to be forces that 
contribute to the out-migration of Venezuelan Jews. The 
community, already small, faces additional strain as members 
continue to immigrate to the United States and Israel, particularly 
those who have the legal and financial means to do so. There have 
been reports of closing synagogues, financial constraints for schools 
and athletic clubs, and a lack of communal leadership. 


Conclusion 


WHILE IT IS NOT possible to describe the rich history of 
immigration, community building, and economic and social 
insertion of Jews in Latin America in one chapter, it is possible 


to glean from these cases concordant themes that unite the 
Jewish experience across Latin America. All Jews in Latin 
America share the experience of being religious minorities in 
countries where Catholicism is a civil religion and the Catholic 
Church is a powerful nonstate actor in the social and cultural 
affairs of the nation. This is in contrast to the pluralist US 
religious landscape, in which Judaism is an accepted arm of 
the Judeo-Christian religions found at the center of US civil 
religion. The inward nature of Latin American Jewish 
communities can be attributed in part to inconsistencies in 
state-funded social and educational programs and the heavy 
reliance on ethnic communities to provide spaces for 
education, socialization, recreation, and worship in the 
absence of adequate state-sponsored institutions. The strong 
communal organizations that exist promote a sense of insider 
status among community members who rely on these 
organizations for much of their social, cultural, and 
professional ties. At the same time, these ethnic institutions act 
to maintain dense boundaries with outsiders while also playing 
a part in upholding existing social class stratification. A sense 
of social identity is fortified through the maintenance of these 
boundaries. Of course, the insular nature of the different 
communities varies across countries, subethnic groups, and 
levels of religiosity, and Jews can traverse these boundaries 
much more easily today than ever before. Nonetheless, the 
strong Jewish communal institutions and the Jewish identity 
that is fostered are very different from those of Jews in the 
United States. The role of Zionism as a tenet of Jewish identity 
in Latin American has been well documented (see Elkin, 2014) 
and not only furnishes Jews with a “motherland” in a place 
where ancestral ties to regions beyond Latin America elevate 
their ethnicity vis-a-vis the native or mestizo population but 
also provides an avenue for secular Jewish identity that 
crosses subethnic groups. Anti-Semitism is present across the 
region, whether manifesting as ethnic slurs; graffiti in the form 
of swastikas; attacks on Israel and Zionism; or assaults on 
Jewish centers, synagogues, and cemeteries. The acceptance of 
these incidents (in particular, microaggressions) as a fact of 
life or as accommodations Jews must make underlines their 
position on the edge of mainstream society across the region. 


Jews have made inroads across all sectors of social, political, 
and economic life—arts, sports, politics, business, and 
academia. However, the undercurrent of anti-Semitism that 
accompanies the insertion of Jews into Latin American society 
precludes the acceptance of them as full members of 
mainstream. 


1 Feitlowitz (2011) gives a convincing account of the relationship 
between DAIA’s presidency and the military junta and cites that 
relationship as a reason for inaction on the part of the political arm 
of the Jewish community. In later years, there have been charges 
that the AMIA’s presidency and the Menem government conspired 
in covering up both a large financial scandal and the AMIA 
bombing. Incidents such as these illustrate deep divisions within the 
Jewish population in Argentina and how some members of the 
Jewish economic elite have worked to stifle politically active 
members of the population in an effort to maintain a “relative 
calm.” 


Coming to America, Part 1 


On Being Jewish 


AS ROMINA AND I conversed over café cortados (an espresso 
topped with milk, a popular coffee drink across Latin America) 
and alfajores (a typical Argentine sweet consisting of two 
cookies filled with a traditional caramel spread) at a kosher 
bakery in the city of Aventura in Miami-Dade, Florida, I asked 
her about her experiences as a Jew in the United States. How, I 
probed, is being Jewish in Argentina different from being 
Jewish here? 


Well, here [in the United States] you do not have to hide being a 
Jew. In fact, I was shocked at how accepted Jews are here—I 
remember the first time I saw a menorah in Starbucks, I could not 
believe it. And look where we are, sitting here having coffee in a 
kosher cafe. In Argentina, I would hide my Star of David, I would 
not tell people outright that I was Jewish. There are concrete 
barriers, outside the schools and Jewish institutions in Argentina.’ 
That is one thing that shocks me here. On the one hand, we are safe 
here, but I feel like there needs to be some precaution. For example, 
I drove by a Jewish preschool, and the playground was not 
protected—it should be protected or at least hidden from street 
view. Eventually they [the school] did cover the playground from 
street view, which I think is good. At the same time perhaps there 
this too much assimilation here; there seems to be no problem with 


outmarriage and this is how we begin to lose our community. Also, 
being Jewish here is a good thing. People respect Jews here. 


Romina, who has lived in Washington, DC; New York; and Miami 
(the latter at the time of the interview), expressed sentiments that 
were shared by the majority of the people I interviewed. The status 
associated with being Jewish in the United States is higher vis-a-vis 
the status in their home country. Respondents distinguished 
Jewishness in the United States as a source of pride and one that 
affords a sense of belonging. Jewishness or Judaism is not 
something to hide and to be revealed only in safe situations. Latino 
Jews, unlike many other immigrants who have made the United 
States their home, find that their previous minority position shifts 
to majority minority. Upon settling in a new country, many, if not 
most, immigrants experience a change in rank associated with their 
ethnicity, race, or ethno-religious status; as newcomers, they cease 
to be part of the majority, as is the experience in the United States 
of Indian Hindus, Pakistani Muslims, Punjab Sikhs (Williams, 1998), 
and Middle Eastern Muslims (Bozorgmehr, 1997; Haddad & 
Lummis, 1987). In fact, for most immigrants, their ethnic, racial, or 
religious status in the United States places them squarely within a 
minority group. This is especially true for the majority of Latinos in 
the United States who emigrated from places such as Mexico, 
Central America, and the Caribbean and whose racial identification 
is subject to the racial code of the United States (Roth, 2012). 
Postimmigration, many Latino immigrants occupy a lower 
hierarchical place within the racial and ethnic landscape in the 
United States than they did in their home countries. Most Latino 
Jews, however, experience a rise in ethnic status following 
immigration. Latino Jews, while certainly a privileged minority in 
Latin America, are not wholly part of the mainstream, in large part 
because of the Catholic-dominant societies. Even though Jews in 
Latin America find themselves in economic privileged positions, 
their access to important sectors of society, such as the government 
or the elite ruling class, is regulated by their ethno-religious status. 
The rise of anti-Semitic acts in Latin America further underscores 
the location of Jews in a peripheral position with regard to 
mainstream society. Jews in Latin America are also the target of 


microaggressions—commonly accepted ethnic slurs, jokes, and anti- 
Semitic graffiti—which are widespread across the region. While 
their Jewishness sets members of this group apart in Latin America, 
it is also what grants them insider status in the United States, 
especially in cities such as New York, Boston, Los Angeles, and 
Miami where Latino Jews have predominantly settled. Jews in the 
United States have become part of the majority (especially in large 
urban areas), and Latino Jews position themselves in such a way 
that they benefit from the mainstream and arguably privileged 
status as Jews in these cities. 


A Latin American Jewish Experience 


UNDERSTANDING THE PREMIGRATION EXPERIENCES of Jews 
in Latin America sheds light on their postmigration 
experiences in relation to their self and group identities as well 
as to how they comprehend their Jewish identity within the US 
racial and ethnic paradigm. Jewish people, since the 
colonization of the Americas, were personae non gratae in the 
new land (Latin America) and viewed as religiously and 
racially inferior to the Catholic Spaniards and Portuguese 
colonizers. Over time, most of the original Jewish settlers 
converted to Catholicism and few practicing Jews remained 
(Elkin, 2014). While the Jewish immigration from which 
modern Jewish communities stem occurred hundreds of years 
later, under radically different political and social paradigms, 
Jews in contemporary Latin America continue to be situated on 
the borders of mainstream society. Jews have certainly become 
more integrated in recent times, and while the children and 
grandchildren of Jewish immigrants have experienced high 
rates of upward mobility, they continue to reside in social 
environments where Jewishness is a basis for otherness. 


When Jews began arriving in Latin America in large numbers 
during the inter- and postwar period of the twentieth century, the 


marginalization they faced forced them to operate within closed 
ethnic enclaves (defined as a geographic area with a high 
concentration of coethnics whose economic activity is centered on 
coethnic group members) where business and personal relations 
were conducted primarily within Jewish groups (Elkin, 2014). The 
experiences of Jews were not so different from those of other 
immigrant groups, such as Italians, Syrians, Spanish, and others, 
who also migrated to Latin America during this period. Nor did they 
vary greatly from the trajectories of Jewish immigrants in the 
United States. Constructing and relying on an ethnic enclave was 
(and continues to be) a fairly common solution among groups of 
immigrants whose language, ethnicity, and race act as barriers to 
full participation in the mainstream economy (Gold, 1988, 2015; 
Light, Sabagh, Bozorgmehr, & Der-Martirosian, 1994; Portes, 1997; 
Portes & Bach, 1985). In fact, participation within an ethnic enclave 
is often an avenue for upward mobility and assimilation for 
immigrants and their children all over the globe. In Latin America, 
Jewish ethnic enclaves persisted long after the initial migration 
period. In contrast, the children and grandchildren of Jewish 
immigrants in the United States became part of the mainstream as 
participants in diverse housing and labor markets. The intrinsic 
geographic, political, and social structure of Latin American 
societies acted to preserve Jewish ethnic enclaves, albeit in less 
restrictive forms. These same mechanisms continue to maintain 
Jewish communities and Jewish people on the edge of mainstream 
society. In comparison, the Jewish ethnic enclaves that remain in 
the United States are largely Orthodox ones where the shared 
social, cultural, and religious ties demand close geographic 
proximity to Jewish Orthodox institutions (Gallagher, 2009), 
whereas Jews in Latin America across all religious sects operate 
along some economic and social confines. Moreover, the social 
stratification in Latin America produces urban neighborhoods that 
are highly segregated along socioeconomic lines. 


About 70 percent of the respondents in this study were accustomed 
to operating in and benefiting from the Jewish ethnic communities 
in their home countries. As Julia, a thirty-four-year-old Mexican 

Jewish woman living in New York described, “In Mexico, there are 


advantages to doing things within the [Jewish] community. Jews 
always give each other a hand.” Or, as Marina, a young woman 
from Argentina, told me: 


I loved being part of the Jewish community in Argentina. My life 
revolved around it [the Jewish community]—maybe it was like 
living in a bubble, but I did not mind. I always felt that within the 
community, like in school, or Hebraica, or even in the 
neighborhood or where we went for vacation, I never had to worry. 
Everyone knew me, I knew everyone and felt safe and at home. 
Also, whenever we needed something—for example, advice on how 
to come to the United States—there were always people to turn to. 


In asserting that whenever “we [Jews] needed something . . . there 
were always people to turn to,” Marina alludes to an idea that is 
embedded in ethnic solidarity, one that derives not only from a 
sense of shared peoplehood but also on the reliance of social capital 
that is expressed through the exchange of information and mutual 
norms of reciprocity. Ethnic enclaves and communities can and do 
promote networks where coethnics share material and nonmaterial 
resources, such as information on employment and business 
contacts as well as in-kind and monetary assistance in times of 
need. Another function provided by ethnic communities is a sense 
of belonging, through both informal social groups and organized 
ethnic institutions such as schools, synagogues, or clubs. This was 
Emilia’s, a Mexican Jewish woman living in Miami, experience 
when she was growing up in Mexico. 


I prefer belonging to the Jewish community in Mexico [in contrast 
to a Jewish community in the United States]. It is more of a 
community, and I feel more entrenched with the people there than 
the American Jews here. In Mexico—since there are so many class 
differences and physical differences—you can be 100 percent of the 
time with Jews. There are a lot of things for Jews—like schools, 
clubs, things that don’t really exist here in the same way. And that 


was or is enough in Mexico. Here [in the United States], it is more 
important to give tools to your children to go to the best university 
and spend money on them. You lose the sense of community. 


While the Jewish communities of Latin America are spaces where 
Jews can prosper and thrive, they also reinforce the larger societal 
view of Jews as “other” and contribute to a social identity that is 
based on the inclusion of in-group members and exclusion of those 
beyond its boundaries. This became evident in the stories of those 
Latino Jews who chose to actively situate themselves beyond the 
physical, commercial, and social borders of the Jewish community. 
Those who did still found that their ethno-religious status was used 
to define and categorize them by the larger society, even if they 
distanced themselves from the Jewish community. “In Venezuela, 
most people knew that I was Jewish, even if I did not tell them. My 
last name is not Jewish. They might ask where I live or where I 
went to high school; even if we had little to do with the other Jews, 
people just placed you,” commented Jose, a Boston-area Venezuelan 
Jew. Jose’s experience speaks to the boundary enforcement of the 
larger society, whereby the boundaries between Jews and non-Jews 
are not easily crossed. 


After immigrating to the United States, Latino Jews find that they 
are no longer othered (as Jews) by society and find themselves in 
the unusual position in which their ethno-religious identity can 
grant them insider status. This is particularly true in the 
northeastern United States, with its history of Jewish assimilation 
and upward mobility. In fact, what separates Latino Jews from the 
mainstream, particularly in this region, is their Latino background, 
whereas in South Florida or California, their Latino ethnicity can 
ease their incorporation into the United States. Once in the United 
States, Latino Jews navigate the ethno-racial hierarchy and learn 
that Jews often occupy dominant positions in the labor market, 
dissipating the need for ethnic enclaves. Latino Jewish immigrants 
begin to access the privileges associated with their ethno-religious 
identity through utilizing a “strategic ethnic option.” By choosing 
when and to whom to reveal their Jewishness, they are able to form 


ties or access Jewish networks, gain a foothold in the local Jewish 
community through participation in communal or religious 
institutions, and also signal to others that, as Jews, they are white, 
thereby establishing a distance between themselves and other non- 
Jewish Latinos. 


For Latino Jews in the Miami-Dade area, their insertion takes a 
different pace and outlook. Miami is a Latino town, where the class 
structure much more closely resembles Latin America’s than that of 
the northeastern United States. The large number of Latino Jews 
and the opportunities for community building have fostered a true 
panethnic group in which immigrants can and do operate within an 
ethnic community and enclave (I discuss this phenomenon in 
greater detail in chapters 5 and 6). As a result, many Latino Jews in 
South Florida, as well as in California, rely on a newly constructed 
Latino Jewish identity as a gateway to integration. 


Contemporary Jewish Experience in Latin America 


THE FIRST GENERATION OF immigrants to arrive in Latin 
America did so fleeing economic and political crises. They 
were, by any comparative measure, much better off in Latin 
America than they had been in Europe, North Africa, or the 
Middle East. However, regardless of their individual and 
collective achievements, Jews in Latin America were never, 
nor are they now, truly part of the mainstream. As a result, the 
insular networks among Jews in Latin America countries are 
dense and occupy central roles in the lives of Jews. 


For the majority of Jews living in Latin America, being Jewish was 
(and is) not, in Mary Waters’s (1990) phrase, an “ethnic option” but 
rather an inescapable part of their identity. Amanda, a Venezuelan 
Jew with German origins, now residing in Boston, described herself 


as very secular. When talking about her upbringing in Venezuela, 
she spoke about how her family’s traditions involved few Jewish 
rites; moreover, her family did not belong to or participate in any of 
the Jewish organizations in Venezuela when she was growing up. 
Nonetheless, when I asked how she identified in Venezuela, she 
answered, “Venezuelan, no. [I identified] as Jewish. It was almost a 
forced identity. I went to a non-Jewish private school and I was 
called ‘the Jewess.’ My family belonged to a non-Jewish country 
club, and we were the ‘Jews.’” For Amanda, it did not matter how 
much she eschewed her ethno-religious background—a Jewish 
identity was imposed on her by the larger Venezuelan society. 
Jewishness becomes ascribed in the ways that a racial identity is 
inescapable. Amanda’s family decidedly chose to avoid Jewishness 
in all its forms, but in the same way that a race is perceived to be 
immutable (Banton, 1998; Feliciano, 2016), so was Amanda’s 
Jewish ethnicity. A Mexican Jewish woman living in New York told 
me of similar experiences: “In Mexico, being Jewish was a total 
identity, it was everything. Therefore, in Mexico you are always 
seen as an outsider or a foreigner.” 


The same holds true for many of the respondents from Argentina, 
who perceived themselves as outside the mainstream, even if they 
chose to disconnect themselves from the larger Jewish community 
by attending secular schools and belonging to secular social and 
athletic clubs. An Argentine Jew living in New York described in 
this way his experiences at an elite secular private school where his 
Jewishness determined his outsider status: 


At school in Argentina, I often felt different, even though I did not 
have a strong Jewish identity. It was fashionable when I was young 
to wear a cross. This obvious sign of religious symbolism 
differentiated me from the majority of the Christian students at my 
school. I was placed in the other group; there were a number of 
other Jewish families at the school. I could not choose not to be 
Jewish. As I got older, I began to realize that being Jewish in 
Argentina was or is to have minority status. 


This fixed (ascribed) identity is in large part a product of both the 
institutional and cultural Catholicism present in Latin America 
whereby all non-Catholics have a minority or outsider status. A 
status of outsider fueled the insular nature of Jewish communities, 
and this insularity reinforced their places as communities of 
outsiders. Put another way, communities have remained in many 
ways closed and tight-knit because the mainstream has not granted 
them access to or afforded them a majority status. Moreover, early 
on, Latin American Jewish communities adopted a kehillah style of 
community. Kehillot can be likened to a centralized government, 
which, because of the close geographic density of the Jewish 
population within Latin America urban areas, consolidates the main 
functions of the religious and ethnic Jewish communities. In 
contrast, the US model of Jewish communities relies on the 
synagogue as the primary organization around which communities 
congregate and organize. As such, Jews in the United States are 
more decentralized and often find other (non-Jewish) organizations 
to fulfill educational, cultural, and social functions. 


Latin America has been subject to various political and economic 
shocks, the effects of which have acted to maintain the minority 
status of Jews, regardless of their financial, intellectual, artistic, 
and, in some cases, even political successes. In countries with 
especially wide social class divisions, such as Mexico, Venezuela, 
and Colombia, Jews are likely to be found in the upper ranks of the 
social class system (Elkin, 2014). Most are well educated and have 
access to professional and social networks that grant them certain 
economic privileges. In the Southern Cone countries of Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Chile, many Jews belong to the professional middle 
classes, which suffered hard economic blows during the recessions 
of the past decades. While there is some evidence that the success of 
Jews (as well as other ethnic groups, such as Asians and Middle 
Easterners) in Latin America may grant them a modicum of 
privileged white status (Rein, 2010), we cannot discount the role of 
discrimination and exclusion, which places Jews in a minority 
category. 


Ethnic groups and ethnic identity are constructed and maintained 
through both external and internal forces. Joane Nagel (1994) 
defines ethnicity as “the result of a dialectical process involving 
internal and external opinions and processes as well as the 
individual’s self-identification and outsiders ‘ethnic designations” 
(p. 154). The external “opinions and processes” that Nagel points to 
are important determinants of a Latin American Jewish identity. 
While many of the people I interviewed had strong ties to a Jewish 
community and a strong religious and ethnic identity with 
Jewishness and Judaism when they lived in Latin America, a sizable 
number (about 30 percent) did not acknowledge feeling very 
“Jewish.” As expected, those respondents who reported having deep 
ties to Jewish communal institutions of any kind in Latin America— 
religious, cultural, or political—expressed strong Jewish identities. 
However, what is more striking is that those who did not have any 
communal ties to Judaism or Jewish institutions in Latin America, 
still felt that an identity as a Jew was forced upon them. Diana, a 
Jewish immigrant living in Boston, described her experience as 
young Jewish woman in Venezuela: 


In Venezuela, I identified as a non-Venezuelan, an immigrant. 
Native Venezuelans called the white European immigrants 
“monsieur,” or mister, in French. The distinction was more about 
Venezuelan or foreigner rather than Jew or non-Jew. Even though 
the distinction was more of a European immigrant versus 
nonimmigrant one in Venezuela, people [i.e., non-Jewish 
Venezuelans] often made you very aware of your place in the 
Jewish community. I went to a Jewish school [moral y luces], and 
in university if you had good grades, people would say, “Oh, that 
Jew from moral y luces.” You were made to feel separate, like an 
outsider. .. . In the United States, being Jewish is an option. That is 
not the case in Venezuela. 


Diana’s sense of exclusion is not unique to Venezuela. Even though 
the integration of Jews varies greatly country by country, social 


forces across Latin America define Jews as an outsider. Elena, a 
Mexican Jew living in Miami, had the following to say when I asked 
about her experience regarding being Jewish in Mexico: “In Mexico, 
the Jewish identity is forced on you. Both by the larger non-Jewish 
world and the Jewish community you are immersed in. Mexico is a 
very Catholic country, which is why the [Jewish] community is so 
closed or tight-knit.” This outsider status stems from both the non- 
Jewish white (European origin) sector of the population, who 
perceive Jews as religiously and ethnically different, and also from 
racial minorities, who consider Jews as distinct from them within 
the stratified societies. 


The historical racial discourse around Jewishness and the inability 
of Jews to shed this identity also supports a racial definition of 
Jewishness in Latin America. Scholars who study the social 
construction of race suggest that when a group of people is 
perceived to have traits that are seen as unalterable and genetically 
derivative, they are defined as a race whose genetic traits cannot be 
altered (Banton, 1998; Benedict, 1942; Omi & Winant, 2014; 
Winant, 2000). Another distinction is found in the phenotypic 
differences between Jews and the indigenous or mestizo population 
who, as Diana indicated, draw a distinction between themselves and 
Jews across a racial/color line. In essence, Jews occupy an 
undefined status, one in which ethnicity and religion interact with 
racially ascribed traits and leave Jews firmly on the borders of the 
mainstream. In countries with a large mestizo population (such as 
Mexico or Venezuela), Jews are othered by the mestizo population 
because they are white, middle to upper middle class, and non- 
Catholic, yet they are not accepted by the ruling classes because, in 
the eyes of the Catholic dominant elite classes, Jews are perhaps 
“off-white” or merely just not Catholic. At the same time, social 
class is an important mediator for tepid inclusion. As Yosi (now 
living in Miami) explained to me, social class isolation contributes 
to the maintenance of borders across racial ethnic groups. He 
admittedly did not interact with members outside his social class, 
which contributes to greater divides across class and ethnic 
boundaries. However, members of the “higher social classes” were 
more accepting of him and Jews in general: “I always participated 


in the [Jewish] community, especially through El Deportivo [the 
local JCC and athletic club]. I never felt discriminated against—I 
just never had much interaction with people outside my social class. 
In the university, when I met non-Jews they were of higher social 
class, so they were in a way more accepting of me.” When I pressed 
Yosi for details as to why he thought that peers from his social class 
are more accepting, he answered: “Now, it’s not that I am one of 
them. But they are more worldly, more educated [in comparison to 
members of Mexico’s poor or working classes]. They know we Jews 
don’t have horns. They have traveled to the United States—they 
have met other Jews. Yet they still hold these stereotypes of us— 
like that we all have money and we are always at the head of the 
class.” 


Yosi’s experience was echoed in the stories of other participants. 
When I first contacted Ben, a Mexican Jew living in Los Angeles and 
asked him if he would be open to participating in the study, he 
answered that perhaps he was not the best subject. “My father is 
not Jewish,” he explained, “so even though we grew up in a Jewish 
neighborhood and went to El Deportivo and even synagogue 
sometimes, we were always sort of outsiders.” Ben went on to tell 
me about his parents’ less traditional vocations or, as he termed 
them, “bohemian tendencies,” in literature and the arts. But when I 
asked him about his experience with non-Jewish Mexicans, he 
answered: 


Well, on the one hand, in these more artistic circles it was less of an 
issue. But in school [a secular private school], my sisters and I 
always felt a bit like outsiders. But it really became apparent in my 
first job that I was the token Jew. . . . 1am not sure exactly how it 
became so apparent that I was different from them; it was more an 
unstated tension. I lived in the Jewish neighborhood, my network 
was different from theirs. They were friendly and I would even call 
them friends (or at least workplace friends), but I never felt a part 
of their group. 


Ben and Yosi’s experiences point to a generalized feeling of other, 
one in which an ethnic identity is ascribed to them and boundaries 
exist between Jews and non-Jews that Ben and Yosi are unable to 
cross. The stories of the participants I met are consistent with recent 
data that show strong tendencies toward separateness between Jews 
and non-Jews in Latin America. The US-based Anti-Defamation 
League’s (ADL) (2015) report on global anti-Semitism and attitudes 
toward Jews shows not only higher rates of anti-Semitism in Latin 
America but also starker borders between Jews and non-Jews, 
especially when compared to the United States. Mexico is one of the 
most polarized countries in terms of Jewish/non-Jewish 
interactions. Sixty-eight percent of Mexicans surveyed by the ADL 
reported never having met a Jewish person. This number represents 
more than two-thirds of the overall Mexican population, and 
although the Mexican Jewish population is small, the overwhelming 
number of people who have never met a Jewish person underscores 
the existence of robust borders between the Mexican Jewish 
community and the Mexican population as a whole. Venezuela 
shows similar, if perhaps not as stark, trends. The ADL reports more 
than half (52 percent) of the non-Jewish Venezuelan population as 
never having met a Jewish person. In Argentina, where Jews are 
more integrated into the national mainstream, 24 percent reported 
interacting with Jews very often, yet 39 percent never or rarely 
interacted with a Jewish person and 24 percent reported never 
having met a Jewish person. On their own, these trends illustrate 
social climates in which Jews are more likely to interact with one 
another and operate socially, culturally, and financially within 
ethnic group borders, particularly in Venezuela and Mexico (the 
same holds for other Latin American countries with small Jewish 
communities, for example, Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru) and less so 
in Argentina. Further insight is gained in comparing the Latin 
American case to that of the United States; in the United States, 47 
percent of the population interacts with Jews on a frequent basis, 
and only 13 percent reported never having met a Jewish person, 
illustrating the extent to which Jews are assimilated into the larger 
mainstream. Structural segregation and institutional exclusion, as I 
have already indicated, have contributed to an othering of Latin 
American Jews as well as the maintenance of strong ethnic 
networks. While this is less true today in Latin America than it was 
thirty to forty years ago, a majority of the Latino Jewish immigrants 


I met recalled instances of institutional segregation when they were 
younger and living in Latin America, such being unable to join 
certain clubs or apply for certain jobs. They also spoke about being 
the target of or knowing someone who experienced anti-Semitism. 
One Argentine Jewish woman recalled being teased and singled out 
in school: “I remember swastikas on the wall. Also, I remember 
being teased in school because we were ‘Jesus killers.’” And, as 
Gary Tobin and Sharon Sassler (2013) point out, even if anti- 
Semitic attitudes or symbols do not necessarily indicate anti-Semitic 
behavior, there is evidence that they act as latent indicators for 
future anti-Semitic manifestations. Swastikas, anti-Semitic graffiti, 
and jokes belittling Jews are common across Latin America, where 
institutional discrimination is also present. Jews, for example, are 
unofficially barred from entry into certain country clubs and white- 
shoe law and financial firms. Speaking of her home country, Diana, 
a Venezuelan Jew now living in Boston, observed: 


There are certainly [country] clubs where Jews are not allowed to 
belong. It’s okay because we have our own, but this is where the 
real business of the country takes place. Important businessmen and 
politicians gather there—and Jews are left out. I think before some 
of the very wealthy Jews were allowed to join, but I’m almost 
certain that is not the case anymore. In a way, it’s not overt anti- 
Semitism. I mean the Jews in Venezuela do well. It’s more that 
people consider you different. And Jews operate in their world in a 
way. 


Anti-Semitism in Latin America dates back to the early colonization 
of the continent in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a time 
when Jews and converted Jews were persecuted in Spain and 
Portugal under the courts of the Inquisition. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, when Jews began to settle in Latin America in 
greater numbers, they were cautiously welcomed. As their 
communities grew in strength and numbers, so did anti-Semitic 
sentiments. Today, daily incidents of anti-Semitism, including jokes 
or offhand remarks, are casually accepted in mainstream social 
circles in Latin America. Baruch, a Mexican Jewish immigrant living 


in Miami explained: “I suffered very little anti-Semitism, but I did 
suffer a few incidents, among them anti-Semitic jokes that I thought 
were meant to be aggressive. This happened mostly at the 
university. You need to have a sense of humor about it. They [non- 
Jews] do not accept you as Mexican; you are always the Jew first.” 
And even if there was no overt sense of anti-Semitism, many 
describe a feeling of being an outsider. Ana described her 
experiences working in Mexico before immigrating to the United 
States in this way: “I identified primarily as Jewish in Mexico. I 
worked in a company with seven employees, and only two of them 
were Jewish. I did not hide the fact that I was Jewish, but at time I 
felt that they saw me as an other, or someone strange.” Marina 
talked about the level of ignorance the greater Argentine population 
has regarding Jews: “Here [in New York], you don’t have to explain 
what it means to be Jewish—everyone knows. Argentina is a 
country dominated by Catholicism. Everyone assumes you are 
Catholic. You have to explain to people what being Jewish means. 
In Argentina, they [non-Jews] make you feel different. You are 
made to feel like a minority.” 


While these responses point to the existence of anti-Semitic 
sentiments and attitudes, it is the manifestation of anti-Semitic acts, 
including anti-Semitic comments by public figures, that gives 
weight to these remarks. Unlike the United States where anti- 
Semitic incidents are rarely tolerated and the perpetrators of anti- 
Semitic episodes can be prosecuted for hate crimes, the public in 
Latin America—both Jewish and non-Jewish—has a much higher 
tolerance for anti-Semitism. While the 2018 political and social 
climate has spurred a rise of the white nationalist movement and 
anti-Semitic incidents as well as a mass shooting at the Tree of Life 
Synagogue in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the general public discourse 
and rhetoric comes out strongly against anti-Semitic sentiments and 
acts in the United States. Moreover, in Latin America, institutional 
support to rid the nations of anti-Semitism is minimal. Jewish 
political institutions are less powerful in Latin America than they 
are in the United States. In the United States, for example, the ADL 
is an important political organization with resources to pursue the 
prosecution of anti-Semitic incidents and to temper anti-Semitism in 


the media. The strength of Jewish lobbying groups and pro-Israel 
groups further demonstrates the level of power held by Jewish 
groups in the United States. 


In Latin America, recent political and economic crises have been 
accompanied by an upsurge in anti-Semitic incidents, and while 
Jewish institutions have certainly condemned them, they have not 
been able to exert pressure on the government to support the 
prosecution of these crimes. Virulent displays of anti-Semitism, 
including slurs, swastikas, and graffiti with phrases such as “judios 
de mierda” (shit Jews) “perros judio” (Jewish dogs) abound in Latin 
America and continue to give weight to the argument that the Jew 
is a religious, ethnic, and cultural minority in the eyes of the larger 
society. Yet most significant is the continuing and widespread 
acceptance of these episodes by Jews as a normal feature of life, 
indicating that Jews themselves have internalized the minority 
status forced on them by the larger society. This internalization was 
expressed on numerous occasions by respondents I spoke with 
living in Latin America as well as Latino Jewish immigrants in the 
United States. 


The ethnic identity and Jewish group consciousness as well as 
communal ties of Jews in Latin America is attributable to the 
dialectical process of social forces, which acts to maintain Jews at 
the margin of the mainstream. In other words, Jews are never 
completely allowed entry into the inner circle, so they rely on the 
infrastructure of Jewish social ties and institutions. This process 
occurs even in Latin American countries where Jews have a 
stronger foothold in the mainstream. In Argentina, for example, 
where Jews have made inroads into the wider society and are more 
likely to live among, socialize, and work with non-Jews than other 
Latin American countries, a strong, tight-knit community 
comprising Jewish institutions such as schools, country clubs, 
synagogues, and athletic clubs plays a formidable role in the lives of 
affiliated Jews. In Mexico and Venezuela, the absolute number of 
Jews is smaller, but the communities are denser and more insular. 
As a result of this insularity, in particular in smaller communities, 


Jews maintain a strong sense of social and ethnic solidarity. Not 
only do they depend on Jewish coethnics for social and cultural 
affective bonds as well as economic and financial networks, but 
they also share a larger sense of what sociologist Emile Durkheim 
(1893/2014) termed “collective consciousness” (page 64), a set of 
values and beliefs shared by the group acting as unifying social 
force. For Jews in Latin America, these values and beliefs include 
religious doctrines and traditions in addition to strong commitments 
to Jewish principles such as Zionism, Jewish education, and Jewish 
endogamy. 


Respondents shared the expectation to follow certain norms and 
mores that they felt, though influenced by the social values of the 
mainstream national society, were identified as primarily Jewish. 
These included attendance at exclusively Jewish institutions, living 
in geographic proximity to other Jews, entering careers in certain 
professions, and marrying other Jews. These expectations are not all 
that different from those in other Jewish (or other ethnic) 
communities around the globe, but in the Latin American context 
the group pressure to conform to these norms is higher given the 
dense social networks in the Jewish community, the sense of 
exclusion from the mainstream society, and the overarching social 
consciousness that arises as a result of the insular communities. In 
fact, many respondents felt enormous pressure to follow these 
norms, and for some (eight respondents), the failure to do so led to 
emigration. Benjamin, a Mexican Jewish research scientist living in 
New York, explained that the Jewish community in Mexico was too 
conventional. He left Mexico to attend college and later graduate 
school in the United States and now lives and works in New York. 
He explained: 


I left, in part, because the community and the society were, in 
general, too close minded. It was difficult to have contact with 
people outside of the Jewish community. Many people who wanted 
something more or different left Mexico to study abroad. I was 
fortunate in that my family had money and could afford to pay for 
my studies abroad. In Mexico, as a Jew, I felt that there were no 


options—that the life trajectory was in a sense already set. You are 
born, you go to school, and then you go to Israel for a year [after 
high school]. Mexico was very repressive at that time, and I needed 
to get away from there. 


Elena emigrated from Mexico when she reached an age at which all 
her Jewish friends in Mexico were married and the pressure to get 
married and start a family was too strong for her to continue 
staying in the tight-knit Jewish Mexican community. “I was in my 
twenties and everyone had started to pair off, get married, and then 
have babies,” she explained. “It was expected that you would meet 
a nice, respectable Jewish mate and get married and stay in the 
community, and I was not meeting anyone. I did not know what to 
do. I had no friends to go out with anymore, so I decided to come to 
graduate school here and start fresh. I miss the closeness of the 
community, but it was also suffocating.” 


For Elena and Benjamin, failure to conform to the social norms left 
them feeling alienated from their communities. Their immigration 
to the United States, where individualism trumps the collective, was 
for them a move toward nonconformism. Other immigrants I 
interviewed from Argentina, Venezuela, Mexico, and Colombia 
described growing up as members of the Jewish communities as 
“belonging to a group” or “being part of something.” The majority 
of respondents (75 percent) from Mexico and Venezuela reported 
that in Latin America an average of 90 percent of their close friends 
were of Jewish origin. This indicates a level of social embeddedness 
much higher than what is found in the United States, where, 
overall, 36 percent of non-Orthodox Jews’ close friends are 
primarily Jewish (Pew Research Center, 2013a). 


The closeness of the Jewish community was experienced as both a 
positive and a negative. Latino Jews in the United States miss the 
feeling of belonging and shared communal values, yet, like Elena 
and Benjamin, they report feeling stifled by the tight-knit nature of 


their home country communities. Ana described how she longs for 
the closeness of the community: “I miss the Jewish community in 
Mexico. I like that people go to the Jewish school, and the [Jewish] 
athletic club. It was a long time before I met non-Jewish friends. In 
Mexico it is very easy, it is more closed, so there is more of a sense 
of community. We all marry amongst ourselves.” Benjamin also 
misses aspects of the communal life in Jewish Mexico but was quick 
to add that the community could also feel oppressive: 


I had [a] strong sense of belonging to the Jewish social group [in 
Mexico]. I did not feel very Mexican. Mexico is like South Africa 
where whites are the minority and the Jews are even more of a 
minority, where they [the Jews] are white, but still discriminated 
against. Jews were discriminated against by whites for being 
Jewish. There is a duality—Jews are part of the oppressors, yet they 
are at the same time oppressed. I wanted to leave Mexico in large 
part because of the closed nature of the Jewish community, but I 
miss the communal aspect of the social group. Everyone helps each 
other; you can always count on help from other people. This helps 
you feel less isolated. Here in New York, life is more isolated. 


As previously indicated, in Argentina Jews are more integrated into 
the larger society than they are in most other Latin American 
countries. Argentine Jews number around 181,000, and while they 
constitute less than 1 percent of the population, they form the 
largest Jewish group in Latin America (DellaPergola, 2015). 
Argentina’s multiethnic population has shaped societal values and 
norms, which resulted in a more liberal and open society than many 
of the other countries in the region. Jews in Argentina are less 
likely to feel as if their lives are wholly tied to the Jewish 
community than are Jews in Mexico and Venezuela. The Argentine 
Jews I interviewed in the United States indicated differing levels of 
embeddedness within the Jewish community in their home 
countries, ranging from complete integration to total detachment. 
Socioeconomic status, family traditions, geographic proximity to 
other Jewish community members, and religiosity, among other 
factors, shaped the degree to which they were connected to the 


Jewish community in Argentina. Maya, an Argentine Jew who 
moved to Miami, recalled how her life in Argentina centered on 
Jewish communal organizations and a thoroughly Jewish social life: 
“T always attended Jewish schools in Argentina, the Natan Gazan in 
elementary school and the Martin Buber School [both of which 
serve a generally upper and upper middle class population]. In 
Argentina, the majority (almost 100 percent) of our friends were 
Jewish; we had deep ties within a certain upper-middle-class group 
of the Jewish community through our schools and our athletic/ 
country club memberships.” Luciana, an Argentine Jewish woman 
in Boston, recalled a similar upbringing: 


In Argentina, almost all of my friends were Jewish, I went to Jewish 
school, Jewish country club, lived in a Jewish neighborhood. It was 
not until I got to university that I started to meet and become 
friends with non-Jews, and that was strange. For them and for me— 
they also had not had much interaction with Jewish people. And 
then I came to graduate school in Boston—what a change. I have 
met all sorts of people and can connect on different levels. But I 
also miss the community in Argentina—I cannot find that here. 


Not surprisingly, degree of religiosity has an important effect on 
how entrenched Latin American Jews were in the Jewish 
community in the country of origin. The more religious Latin 
American Jews are, the more likely they are to participate in Jewish 
religious institutions and have more sustained contact with other 
religious members of the community. Even though Jewish life in 
Argentina and other Southern Cone countries has been 
characterized as revolving around secular Jewish institutions and 
having a strong guiding Zionist ideology, Orthodox communities 
have always been a part of the Jewish landscape and their 
importance has become more significant in recent years.” A number 
of prominent Argentine Jews have become active in the Chabad- 
Lubavitch movement (one of the largest Orthodox sects of the 
Hasidic movement). Bernardo Kliksberg, an internationally 
renowned Argentine economist, regularly speaks on behalf of the 
Chabad-Lubavitch social service agencies in Argentina and abroad, 


and in March 2013 he made a speech at the Chabad Jewish Latin 
Center in New York, guiding people to donate time and resources to 
the Chabad organization. In recent years, anecdotal evidence has 
pointed to an increased role for Chabad centers in Latin America 
and for contemporary Jewish immigrants in the United States. 


The Jewish Experience in the United States: Entering 
the Mainstream 


WHILE JEWS IN LATIN America cannot escape their 
Jewishness, their arrival in the United States brings a new and 
wider range of ethnic options for this group. With an estimated 
5.3 million Jewish adults (Pew Research Center, 2013b),* or 
39.5 percent of the worldwide Jewish population 
(DellaPergola, 2015), the United States has the largest 
population of Jews outside Israel. Within the United States, the 
largest concentration of Jews is found in the Northeast (43 
percent), 23 percent of Jews reside in the South, and another 
22.5 percent are found in the western region of the United 
States (Pew Research Center, 2013a). Jews coming from Latin 
America enter a very different context when they move to the 
United States, one with structural roots embedded in the 
history of US Jewish assimilation. It is not simply that 
compared to Latin American urban centers, Jews make up a 
larger proportion of the population in the areas where most 
Latin American Jews settle (New York, Miami, California) but 
that the historical course of Jewish immigrants and their 
descendants and the patterns of adaptation and assimilation in 
the United States laid the groundwork for easy entry into the 
mainstream by Jewish newcomers. In the United States, the 
Jewish portion of the Latino Jewish identity is synonymous 
with majority status, particularly in the large metropolitan 
areas where Latino Jews primarily reside. Whereas Catholicism 
is the dominant religion in Latin America and influences Latin 
American cultural, social, and political life, in the United 
States Judaism, along with Protestantism and Catholicism, is 


one of the three main denominations in US religious life 
(Herberg, 1955/1983). A commitment to faith and religiosity 
are social values upheld since the days of the first colonizers— 
as evidenced by the European settlers who, seeking religious 
freedom, put down roots in the United States. The US 
Constitution, by enshrining the principle of religious freedom 
and separation of church and state, has been instrumental in 
structuring a society that not only tolerates but also includes 
certain religions associated with immigrant groups into the US 
mainstream (Foner & Alba, 2008). In contrast, Latin American 
colonies were a setting for the extension of the Catholic 
Church’s ideology, and the Catholic Church has long been a, 
and in some periods the, dominant institution supported by the 
state. This fundamental dissimilarity, as Judith Elkin (1998) 
points out, resulted in very different landscapes for Jewish 
immigrants in the United States and those in Latin America: 


The Jewish community of the United States came into existence 
within a society that had been spun off Europe in the Age of 
Enlightenment. The Jewish communities of Latin America came 
into existence in societies that had been founded and still were 
grounded in pre-Enlightenment past. Jews were emancipated by 
their arrivals in the United States; Jews of Latin American republics 
have not been fully emancipated yet from the hateful religious and 
political stigmata that followed them into the New World. (p. 215) 


The US Constitution, by guaranteeing the separation of church and 
state, granted automatic emancipation for the Jews. Jews could 
hold public office in the United States, be buried in any cemetery, 
and faced considerably less de jure segregation or discrimination. In 
contrast, in Latin America at that time, certificates of “purity of 
blood” were required to hold public office, marry, or even bury the 
dead. The Spanish Inquisition and its hold on the New World did 
not end until the first decades of the 1800s. 


By the mid-twentieth century, Jews, along with Catholics, became 
incorporated into the system of US pluralism, and the United States 
was transformed from a Protestant-dominant civil-religious nation 
into a “Judeo-Christian” nation (Foner & Alba, 2008). Herberg 
(1955/1983) reasoned that it was “largely in and through... 
religion that he [the immigrant], or rather his children and 
grandchildren, found an identifiable place in American life” 

(pp. 27-28). Being Jewish, in other words, was and is a way to be a 
US American. This was not, however, always the case. Jews began 
coming in large numbers to the United States primarily from Europe 
(Germany and later Eastern Europe) in the mid-nineteenth century, 
with the greatest surge of Jewish (and other) immigrants occurring 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century through the 
beginning of the twentieth century. As ethnic immigrants, Jews 
faced religious, ethnic, and racial discrimination, much like the 
other immigrants of the time did. While Jews, as well as other 
European immigrants, such as the Slavs, Irish, and Italians, were 
considered legally white and therefore able to naturalize and gain 
citizenship and vote (in contrast to Asian immigrants, who were 
denied these rights), their status as whites within a larger social 
context, and the privileges associated with being white in America, 
were questioned (for a more in-depth discussion of the racialization 
of early Jewish immigrants in the United States, see Foner, 2005). 
In fact, Jews were not considered “white on arrival” but rather 
became or achieved whiteness over time.* The move from minority 
(both in terms of relative power and privilege as well as in terms of 
population numbers) to majority-minority status is attributable not 
only to the US acceptance of religious pluralism but also to 
economic factors that propelled Jews into the middle class through 
economic opportunity as well as organized movements to quell 
institutional anti-Semitism. 


Among the large wave of Jewish immigrants who arrived in the 
United States between 1880 and 1920, many worked in low-skill 
jobs in the garment industry, while others sold goods in small 
shops, on pushcarts, or by peddling. About 67 percent of Jewish 
immigrants came with a trade or skill, most in tailoring but also in 
carpentry, shoemaking, or butchering (Foner, 2000). The garment 


industry experienced a growth surge during the turn of the 
twentieth century, precisely at the time of peak immigration of 
Eastern European Jewish immigrants. The preimmigration 
experience of Jews in the garment industry (even if it had not been 
in industrialized manufacturing) provided entry into this growing 
sector of the US economy, especially in New York. Jewish 
immigrants during this time were congregated in poor immigrant 
neighborhoods (primarily in Lower Manhattan but also in other 
northeastern cities); lived in dilapidated and crowded housing; and 
depended heavily on the social currency and networks of their 
ethnic neighborhood for their social, cultural, religious, and 
financial livelihoods. 


As immigration peaked, so did national anti-immigrant and racist 
sentiment aimed at Jews and other new European ethnic groups. 
Native-born elites advocated for strict immigration reform to limit 
the entry of Eastern European Jews and southern Italians who were 
perceived to be ruining the United States and polluting the nation’s 
racial stock. The efforts to limit immigration were successful, as 
evidenced by the passing of restrictive immigration laws in the 
1920s. The discrimination that Jews experienced was commonplace 
and, in some cases, legally sanctioned: “Not only was it acceptable 
to speak about the inferiority of Jews and Italians in newspapers, 
magazines and public forums, but discrimination against them was 
open and, by and large, legal. Elite summer resorts made no bones 
about shutting out Jews. In the 1880s, many in upstate New York 
set up placards: ‘No Jews or Dogs Admitted Here” (Foner, 2000, p. 
148). 


It was not just the white majority that discriminated against Eastern 
European Jewish immigrants—many German Jews who had 
immigrated decades earlier actively discriminated against their 
recently arrived coreligionists. By the time Eastern European Jews 
began arriving in the United States in the 1880s, many German- 
speaking Jews had adjusted to US life and assimilated into the 
middle class. They shared little in common with these new groups 
of Jewish immigrants (Polland, Moore, & Soyer, 2012). The older 


(German) Jewish immigrants had entered the garment industry 
during a time of high demand (primarily because of the need for 
uniforms to outfit the soldiers fighting in the US Civil War) and had 
successfully established themselves in this line of work—by 1870, 
the majority of the retail and manufacturing sides of the garment 
industry was in the hands of German Jews (Gold & Phillips, 1996). 
The German Jewish industrialists hired newly arrived Eastern 
European Jewish immigrants as workers in their garment factories, 
often for low wages and under poor working conditions, furthering 
an existing class rift between older and newer Jewish immigrants. 
In general, the reception received by new Eastern European Jewish 
immigrants from their more established German counterparts was 
tepid at best (Sorin, 1993). German Jews not only disdained the 
social class of their coreligionist immigrants, but they also feared 
that the influx of new immigrants would result in elevated levels of 
anti-Semitism for all US Jews. At the same time, established Jewish 
immigrants played an important role in assisting new immigrants. 
In addition to employing the newcomers (albeit at low wages), the 
German Jews founded charitable foundations and donated to 
synagogues and organizations that assisted the Eastern European 
Jews in adjusting to life in the United States. The charitable work of 
the German-speaking Jews created a precedent for future 
generations of Jewish immigrants who needed assistance, such as 
refugees from the Holocaust in the 1940s and immigrants from the 
former Soviet Union in the 1980s and 1990s (Gurock & Moore, 
2012). 


Jews continued to experience discrimination by the larger society 
well into the 1930s and 1940s and, in some cases, even later. They 
faced barriers in moving to desirable but restricted neighborhoods 
and gaining entrance to elite colleges and universities, and they 
were unable to obtain employment in many mainstream firms and 
corporations. Being identified as a Jew during this period was a 
hindrance to social mobility: “In the 1930s a Jewish name was not 
only a hardship for those people trying to move into mainstream 
America but was also a vestige of Old World and immigrant origins 
from which they wanted to distance themselves” (Dinnerstein, 
1994, p. 124). 


Over time, the children and grandchildren of garment workers, 
peddlers, cobblers, and small shop owners were able to take 
advantage of an expanding economy and settle into the middle and 
upper middle classes. Sociologist Richard Alba (2009) explains the 
eventual assimilation of the descendants of Jewish (and other 
European) immigrants through structural and economic factors that 
allowed all immigrants to prosper in the booming postwar era. In 
essence, Alba argues, the majority of the population had nothing to 
lose if immigrants (or their children) gained; that is, the postwar 
economic expansion expanded the theoretical pie of what was the 
US economy and allowed for “non-zero-sum mobility” (p. 18), 
whereby no one stood to lose if others gained. At the same time, 
federal policies paved the way for the suburbanization boom, and 
many of the children and grandchildren of these earlier European 
immigrants migrated to communities and joined second- and third- 
generation immigrants from various ethnic and religious 
backgrounds. In the suburbs, the descendants of immigrants 
increasingly interacted with the children and grandchildren of 
diverse European immigrants and also with white Protestants who 
had traditionally dominated the mainstream. Federal legislation like 
the GI Bill and government agencies like the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Department of Veterans Affairs provided 
support for Jews and other second- and third-generation immigrants 
to enter the middle class. As Karen Brodkin (1998) argues in her 
book, How Jews Became White Folk and What That Says about 
Race in America, these benefits were not racially universal and, as 
such, were privileges precisely because they were given to white, 
not black, GIs. Using a historical materialist approach, which favors 
economic factors as catalysts for social organization, Steven 
Steinberg (2001) further illustrates how the economic climate at the 
time of Jewish immigration to the United States provided Jews 
opportunities to excel, assimilate, and become part of the white 
middle class while simultaneously preventing African Americans 
from achieving middle-class status. 


Economic factors were not the only variables instrumental in the 


mainstreaming of Jews in the United States. In the early twentieth 
century, Jewish scholars and leaders, through US American 
Zionism, pushed for the ethnicization of Jews. This group of leading 
Jewish intellectuals advocated for Jewish ethnic consciousness as 
an avenue for Americanization without racial overtones or 
assimilation (Hattam, 2007). Assimilation did occur over time for 
the majority of secular Jews, as their ethnic and cultural differences 
waned in later generations. An important factor pertinent in the 
eventual assimilation of Jews was the Johnson-Reed immigration 
act of 1924, which essentially closed the US doors to newcomers 
from southern Europe, Eastern Europe, the Americas, and Asia until 
the end of World War II; because older European Americans no 
longer feared a flood of immigrants they considered to be racially 
inferior, they were more amenable to accepting the Jewish and 
Italian immigrants who had already settled in the United States. At 
the same time, these immigrants were more likely to acculturate 
and assimilate since no newcomers were joining them and 
reinforcing the culture of the “old country.” Over time, Jews have 
certainly assimilated into the US mainstream and today are largely 
part of the middle and upper middle classes. 


Jews worked hard to achieve parity with the mainstream and have, 
overall, experienced high levels of upward mobility. Their 
assimilation into the mainstream is most apparent in the rate of 
intermarriage (marrying outside the Jewish faith), which rose 
dramatically in the later decade of the twentieth century. As Alba 
and Nee (2003) point out, unlike other European ethnic groups, 
Jewish efforts to promote endogamy were initially successful. In the 
1960s, only 11 percent of Jews married non-Jews, but by 1985 the 
intermarriage rate of Jews had risen to 50 percent, where it more or 
less remains today (Pew Research Center, 2013b). For many, 
probably most, third- and fourth-generation descendants of Eastern 
European immigrants, who are no longer subject to much, if any, 
discrimination as Jews and who feel fully part of the US 
mainstream, Jewish ethnicity and ethnic identity have become what 
Herbert Gans (1979) has termed “symbolic ethnicity” (p. 1). Latin 
American countries provide a stark contrast, since the outsider 
status of Jews drives them to operate within a more insular Jewish 


community. Jewish schools and athletic and communal clubs 
continually reinforce Jewish social and professional circles and 
identities in Latin America leading to closer-knit communities, 
whereby the majority of members marry and live within the 
confines of a Jewish community. 


Today, Jews in the United States have achieved high levels of 
educational and professional achievement, gained important 
positions in local and national politics, and identify as US 
Americans even while retaining a Jewish identity. This identity, 
once primarily a religious one, is increasingly based on Jewish 
cultural and ancestral factors. The Pew Research Center (2013b) 
finds that younger cohorts of the US Jewish population are less 
likely than older cohorts to proclaim a Jewish religious identity. 
While 32 percent of self-identified Jewish millennials (born after 
1980) describe themselves as having no religion, only 7 percent of 
the oldest cohort (born between 1914 and 1927) do so. Moreover, 
the Pew data show that a nonreligious-based Jewish identity 
corresponds with low levels of Jewish institutional affiliation. Since 
the synagogue is the focus around which postwar Jewish life in the 
United States has evolved, little opportunity for affiliation exists for 
nonreligious Jews. Variables such as increased acceptance by 
mainstream society, economic and cultural assimilation, and 
decreased religiosity coupled with the loss of secular Jewish 
institutions have resulted in Jews approximating the mainstream so 
wholly as to become the mainstream. 


Settling in United States 


LATINO JEWS FOLLOW PATTERNS of both chain migration— 
settling close to established kin networks—and labor migration 
—relocating to areas with high demand for their labor skills. 
Robust Latino Jewish communities are found in both San Diego 
and the South Florida areas, which result in an inflow of Latino 
Jews with preestablished networks in the area. These areas 


also have a high proportion of Latinos (both Jewish and non- 
Jewish) and afford a somewhat easier transition into life in the 
United States. Labor and educational opportunities are often 
the pull factor in the migration process for Latino Jews 
migrating to the northeastern United States. Boston, New York, 
and the surrounding areas have large and prominent Jewish 
populations. New York City, with its roughly 1.5 million Jews 
(Sheskin & Dashefsky, 2016), is the cultural and, for some 
(such as the ultra-Orthodox Satmar sect), religious center 
Jewish life in the United States. New York holds a prominent 
place in the development of US Judaism, and in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries it was where most Jews settled (even 
today, New York has the largest population of Jews in the 
United States). Because the majority of the Jews originally 
settled in New York, when we refer to the history of Jewish 
immigration in the United States, we are in essence referring to 
experience of Jewish immigrants in New York. 


Jewish New York 


IN THE UNITED STATES, in geographic locations with 
substantial Jewish populations, “being Jewish . . . is not sucha 
big deal,” as one respondent expressed to me. This is especially 
the case in the New York metropolitan area. In other words, a 
Jewish ethnic identity ceases to be ascribed by others. A 
Jewish identity is akin to belonging to the mainstream, and 
many Latin American Jews actively seek out Jewish 
neighborhoods or Jewish schools because it is an avenue 
toward becoming a US American, and especially a New Yorker. 
New York culture and Jewish culture define and influence each 
other. In New York, traditional Yiddish words are New York 
colloquialisms, and bagels and knishes (traditionally Eastern 
European foods) are common New York street foods. 


The shift toward majority status became more evident as 


respondents shared their experiences. “Being Jewish in New York is 
part of the larger New York culture. This is what I like about New 
York. I actively sought this [living in New York] out. Being a Jew in 
New York is in a sense being a New Yorker,” explained David, a 
Mexican Jew. Marina tells of a similar experience: “Here you don’t 
have to tell people what it means to be Jewish—you don’t need to 
explain. Everyone knows [what it means to be Jewish]. In 
Argentina, you feel different. You always have to explain yourself. 
In Argentina, you feel like you are a minority. Here, I might feel 
like a minority because I am a foreigner, not because I am Jewish. 
Actually it’s the opposite that [being Jewish] makes me more a part 
of the majority here.” 


In fact, for many, coming to New York was a bit like making aliyah 
(the Hebrew word for homecoming, which Jews use when 
immigrating to Israel). While the majority of respondents viewed 
their Jewish identity as primary in their home countries and 
pinpointed it as the factor that set them apart from the mainstream, 
this ceases to be the case in the United States. Here is how 
Florencia, a thirty-eight-year-old Argentine woman living on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side, spoke of her identity in Argentina: 


My identity in Argentina was Jewish. This was very clear to me 
from an early age, even though I was not involved in formal Jewish 
environments. I did not hide my Jewishness or conceal from an 
early age. This was one of the reasons for my immigration—I don’t 
have to explain to anyone about being Jewish. It is a big part of my 
identity, being a Jewish woman. In Argentina, my first job was at a 
trading desk. All [except me] were from traditional Catholic 
families. One day, one guy says, “Ese ruso no quiere pagar” [“That 
Russian”—the word used for Ashkenazi Jews in Argentina—“does 
not want to pay”]. So I said something [in response to him]. But 
this was common practice; people made anti-Semitic remarks all the 
time. It is one of the big problems in Argentina. In Argentina, anti- 
Semitism is institutionalized. This is evident in the emphasis on 
Catholicism through government institutions, for example, the use 
of the cross in the judicial system. Though this guy [who made the 


comment] was a typical cultural anti-Semite. . . . My secondary 
identity was Argentinean—though I never had a sense of national 
pride. I had many friends from my elementary school, which was 
private but not Jewish. I never felt that I fit in too much in Jewish 
institutional settings; I was agnostic and they were too religious. 
Even though I always felt Jewish. 


When I asked about Florencia about her identity in the United 
States, she indicated that being Jewish had a minor place, in part 
because it is so comfortable to be Jewish in New York: 


Not wanting to conceal my Judaism is one of the reasons of my 
immigration, I think. Because, although I am not religious, I feel 
that I don’t have to explain to anybody or be fearful or sorry— 
because of who Iam... . Here, I identify with more of an individual 
identity—as a New Yorker, because New York embraces all types. 
On the census I check off Latin and white, and usually Caucasian on 
other forms. I have a Latino identity here—it comes from the way I 
understand certain things when compared to Americans—but I do 
not feel that I am fully part of a larger Latin group. Sometimes I can 
relate more to taxi drivers— they are immigrants. Sometimes my 
identity is just that of an immigrant; others, [an] Argentine Jewish 
woman. The Argentine society is very different from other Latin 
American countries. Other countries are much more polarized. They 
are also more religious. Perhaps my first identity here is not Jewish, 
because being Jewish here is not such a big deal. 


Florencia told me that she made a conscious choice to live on the 
Upper West Side when she arrived in New York more than fifteen 
years ago, because of its Jewish cultural influences and Jewish 
religious and communal institutions. She and her family belong to 
the JCC situated on the Upper West Side, and her children attended 
preschool there. In her case, she actually became more closely 
affiliated with Jewish institutions after moving to New York than 
she had been in Argentina, where her family did not belong to or 


actively take part in the activities of Jewish communal institutions. 
Florencia attends events in support of Israel, enjoys lectures and 
films at the local JCC, and frequents kosher restaurants, all 
activities she did not participate in while living in Argentina. 
Identity questions, however, are another matter. In Argentina, as 
well as across all of Latin America, Jewishness is a forced identity 
that defines Jews because it is what sets them apart. Florencia’s 
family would be Jewish regardless of their institutional or religious 
affiliations. 


Jewish New England 


THE ENTRENCHMENT OF JEWISH culture in New York makes 
the area a particularly comfortable place to be Jewish—it 
grants one majority status. However, Jewish cultural 
influences into the US mainstream can be seen beyond the New 
York area. Unlike New York, whose position as the foremost 
immigrant gateway and the birthplace of US Jewish life is 
undisputed, New England (particularly Boston) is better known 
for the white elites who have longed resided there and for the 
strong influence of Irish immigrants. Boston was not among 
the port cities where the Sephardic Jews first settled in the 
1600s, and the Jews who arrived in Boston were mostly 
transient. While in subsequent centuries, other small cities 
began to form communities and establish synagogues 
(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis), Boston did 
not get its first synagogue until 1843 (Sarna, Smith, & 
Kosofsky, 2005). 


In the mid-1800s, Jews were often reluctant to settle in Boston, 
many preferring cities with a less established social hierarchy, 
better economic opportunities, and a more ethnically diverse 
population. During this period, New York and other port cities saw 
an important influx and settlement of Jews from German-speaking 
countries, whereas Boston did not. The few Jews who did settle in 


Boston in the early and mid-nineteenth century were from Poland 
and were more religiously conservative than their German 
counterparts who went to New York City. Yet in the 1880s and 
1890s, both New York and Boston in turn experienced a surge in 
Jewish migration from Eastern Europe. Boston’s Jewish population 
grew from five thousand to forty thousand in two decades (Sarna et 
al., 2005). The new arrivals often lacked funds, jobs, and social 
networks, and they settled in poor neighborhoods. In response to 
the large in-migration, the existing Boston Jewish community 
established the first Jewish federation to assist immigrants. At the 
same time, because of their inability to permeate Boston’s white 
Protestant elite, Jewish immigrants relied on one another for social 
and material assistance. This was true not only for Jews but also for 
Irish and Italian immigrants in the city. The “proper Bostonian” 
wanted little to do with the new immigrants and saw them as 
racially inferior to her own group. At the same time, Boston Jews 
faced discrimination from Irish and Italians, fortifying a strong 
sense of otherness for Boston-area Jews. While their experience as 
minorities was similar to their New York counterparts, the small 
numbers of Boston Jews kept their group more insular. 


Jews in Boston made a living much the same way New York Jews 
did, through peddling and employment in manufacturing. Whereas 
New York had a vast garment industry, which employed many 
Jewish immigrants, Jews in Boston found work in shoe 
manufacturing as well as in the textile mills outside the city. In the 
decades following the initial immigration period, Boston Jews 
moved out of low-paying jobs and became small business owners 
and, in later generations, professionals. During this period of 
upward mobility (1920s—50s), Jewish immigrants and their 
descendants began leaving urban areas and dispersed across 
Massachusetts faster than New York Jews left their urban core. The 
upswing in geographic mobility can be partly explained by 
geography—the central core of Boston is relatively small compared 
to its large suburban areas, whereas New York City and its many 
suburban-like outer borough areas are much denser (Sarna et al., 
2005). Moreover, New York City industry was booming within city 
lines; in Massachusetts, industry was found in smaller towns farther 


from the state capital. It was not only economic opportunities that 
pushed Jewish immigrants beyond the confines of the city, but 
immigrants and their children also found a better quality of life in 
suburban areas outside Boston. 


The Jewish population of Boston and the surrounding areas hovers 
around 229,000, a small number in comparison to New York, but 
still the area houses the fifth-largest Jewish population in the 
United States (Sheskin & Dashefsky, 2016). Contemporary Jewish 
immigrants are likely to bypass the core urban areas altogether and 
make their way directly to Newton, Brookline, and other suburban 
areas with a high concentration of Jews (Steinhardt Social Research 
Institute, Brandeis University, 2006). Entry into the mainstream in 
these areas is facilitated through a Jewish identity and ties to 
Jewish groups. 


The surge in postwar immigration has altered the essential culture 
of New England, with roots in Protestantism and Anglican values, 
into regions where ethnicity and ethno-religious diversity is familiar 
and normalized. Diversity among the Jewish populations is also on 
the upswing as thousands of Jews from the former Soviet Union and 
Latino Jews made the Boston area their home. Much like Latino 
Jews in New York, Boston-area Latino Jews are granted insider 
status through highlighting their Jewish identity: “Being Jewish, 
especially in Newton [where respondent resides], makes you 
belong. Even when we arrived [over 30 years ago] and our English 
was not great, we reached out to Jewish institutions and felt 
accepted,” reported Gustavo, an Argentine Jew. “I mean of course 
speaking Spanish in New England was not a positive back then, but 
since people knew you were Jewish they were more accepting.” 


Moreover, Jewish synagogues, schools, community centers, and 
other institutions have functioned as entry points into the Jewish 
community, particularly for Jewish families with children. Diana 
remembered finding an avenue into the US Jewish community 


through the local JCC: “When we first moved to the Boston area 
[from Venezuela], one of the first things we did was look into the 
local Jewish community center. While it was not exactly like 
Hebraica in Caracas, we met other families this way and began to 
form a social group with them. It [the JCC] served us very well as 
new immigrants.” 


Jewish South Florida 


IN SOUTH FLORIDA, THE Jewish population and supporting 
Jewish communal institutions increased exponentially during 
the postwar era. South Florida was not among the original 
primary Jewish immigrant gateway locales, lacking the urban 
industry that drew so many Jews to settle and work in the 
northeastern United States. As a result, until recent decades 
Jews in the South Florida area remained squarely outside the 
mainstream, facing housing and labor market discrimination 
well into the 1940s. Jewish migration to the area surged after 
1945 and grew from 16,000 to 149,000 by 1960 (Mohl, 1999). 
During this time, an influx of cash from the federal government 
encouraged industrial entrepreneurship in nontraditional areas 
(such as the South and the West). This, combined with the GI 
Bill, which facilitated low-cost mortgages and provided college 
loans, enabled generations of fortune seekers to leave their 
homes and relatives in search of work and sunshine (Moore, 
1994). South Florida, and in particular Miami and its 
surrounding areas, became a destination for Jewish families 
and later Jewish retirees, who fled the declining urban core 
areas in the northeastern United States. The majority of South 
Florida’s new Jewish migrants came from New York and 
coined Miami the “southern borsch belt,” a reference to the 
Catskill summer communities populated by New York Jewish 
families in the early postwar era. 


It was also during this period (mid- to late 1950s and 1960s) that 


Cuban Jews (and non-Jews) made Miami their home as they fled 
the rise of Castro and the Cuban revolutionary regime. While they 
built a decidedly Cuban Jewish enclave and communal institutions, 
their presence and eventual economic and political weight 
contributed to Jewish entry into mainstream for all Jews. The 
Jewish population in Miami peaked in the 1970s and began to 
decline during the latter half of the decade. Today, the Jewish 
population in the Miami area is around 130,700 (this includes full- 
and part-time households), though the overall Jewish population in 
South Florida (which includes Miami-Dade as well as surrounding 
counties) is much larger—611,500 (Sheskin, 2015). The Jewish 
population decline in the Miami-Dade region is attributable to both 
mortality among the older population and patterns of internal 
migration of Jews from the Miami region to Broward County and 
Palm Beach; in addition, retirees from the northeastern United 
States have bypassed Miami, settling directly in the areas beyond 
that city. Unlike the Jewish populations of the Northeast, Jews in 
Miami are relative newcomers to the area. The foreign born make 
up 33 percent of the Jewish population, which is the largest 
proportion of foreign-born to native-born Jews in the United States. 
The influx of foreign born, the majority from Latin America (15 
percent), followed by Jews from the Middle East (6.5 percent), 
Western Europe (3.5 percent), and the former Soviet Union (2.7 
percent), not only benefit from the inroads made by earlier 
population of Jews but also infuse vitality into an aging community 
and revive floundering synagogues and community centers. The 
reliance on ethno-religious institutions and houses of worship for 
new immigrants is well documented. New immigrants rely on 
religious institutions for meaning making and also to foment social 
capital and access social services provided by ethno-religious 
institutions (Hirschman, 2004). At the same time, new immigrants 
transform existing ethno-religious community both through 
increased participation and by introducing customs and traditions 
from their home countries. In this way, the Miami Jewish 
community and the Jewish experience is wholly unlike that of the 
Northeast, where, particularly in New York, Jews have long been 
leaders in the political, business, arts, and academic communities, 
and Jewish foods and colloquialisms have become part of the 
distinctly New York culture. 


Latino Jews in the Miami-Dade area are geographically clustered in 
North Beach and North Dade, where the city of Aventura is located 
and houses the largest population of Latino Jews not of Cuban 
origin. The spatial concentration of Latino Jews in this area fosters 
an ethnic community and a panethno-religious identity, and in 
contrast to the experience of Jews in the Northeast, the assimilation 
pathways of Latino Jews in the Miami area are more likely to take 
place through the networks and institutions of panethno-religious 
groups (i.e., Latino Jewish), a phenomenon I discuss in detail in 
chapter 6. 


Although Miami remains an overwhelmingly Latino town in which 
more than two-thirds of residents in the Miami-Dade County are 
Hispanic (US Census Bureau, 2017a), for Latino Jews the symbolic 
acceptance of Jewishness as a majority ethnic status is apparent, 
especially when compared to their home countries. When Roberto 
arrived in Miami from Mexico, he was amazed (his words) by the 
widespread symbols of Jewishness throughout the area. He recalled 
seeing menorahs placed right alongside Christmas trees at stores 
and in front of buildings along Collins Boulevard (the main street 
that runs through Miami Beach and houses large residential 
buildings and hotels): 


I know that this does not mean that we [Jews] will never be 
discriminated against. But this does not happen in Mexico; in part, 
it is because we are too few, but also because Jews are just not 
accepted in the same way they are here. I feel like I can go 
anywhere and no one will blink an eye if 1am wearing a kippah 
[traditional skull cap worn by observant Jewish males]. There is 
kosher food everywhere. It is not just that Jews are more accepted, 
we are respected also. 


While Roberto, who lives in the Aventura section of Miami-Dade 


County, is surrounded by coethnics (Latino Jews), he nonetheless 
understands the position of Jews in greater Miami as one in which 
their status is not subject to the same sort of ethnic othering as it 
was in Mexico. This allows him (and other Latino Jews) a basis for 
negotiating their ethnic and racial status through a Jewish ethno- 
religion that is part of the mainstream in the United States. 


Jewish California 


UNLIKE NEW YORK, WHICH is the birthplace of US Jewish life, 
and South Florida, which became a Jewish destination in the 
mid-twentieth century, Jews came to California seeking gold in 
tandem with thousands of other fortune seekers traveling west 
during the California gold rush of 1849. During this period, 
westward migration was occurring at unprecedented rates. 
Jews who migrated to California did so from the eastern coast 
of the United States, arriving in a new land where all migrants 
were newcomers and fostering an environment where Jews 
were less likely be considered ethnic or racial outsiders. While 
their numbers were small, Jews, writes Bruce Phillips, “were 
integral to the development of the American West” (2003, 

p. 17) and, as a result, experienced simpler entry into the 
mainstream of the nascent and idealistic Californian culture. 
As intrinsic as they were to development of California’s 
economic and social structure, so was California to the 
burgeoning Californian Jewish culture. Jews were involved in 
every aspect of state building—from infrastructure and 
banking to civic life and leadership. In later years, they were 
(and continue to be) an integral part of the motion picture 
industry. While the easy acceptance into the mainstream has 
resulted in lower rates of institutional affiliation, higher rates 
of intermarriage, and weaker communal ties, it has also 
fostered a culture of tolerance and interreligious and 
interethnic alliances. In Northern California, for example, 
Catholics and Jews formed a united front as supporters of civil 
rights issues in the 1960s (Issel, 2003), and more recently, 
Jews in Southern California have maintained their foothold in 


the political arena through coalitions with the area’s Latino 
population (Windmueller, 2003). 


California is geographically vast: with almost forty million 
inhabitants, it is the most populous state in the United States (US 
Census Bureau, 2017b). It is also home to one of the largest Jewish 
population in the United States. Eighteen percent of Jews in the 
United States live in California, a large number to be sure, yet Jews 
constitute only 3.2 percent of the total population in California. In 
New York, by comparison, Jews make up 8.9 percent of the state’s 
population (Sheskin & Dashefsky, 2016). While the majority of Jews 
in California are concentrated in the Los Angeles metro area, the 
relative size of the LA Jewish population in comparison to the total 
area population (4.7 percent) is smaller than that of the San 
Francisco metropolitan area population (where Jews constitute 6.4 
percent of the Bay Area’s population). Placing these numbers within 
a national perspective gives a clearer overview of the relative size 
of the Californian Jewish population. In the New York metro area, 
10.5 percent of the total population is Jewish; a similarly high 
proportion of the population (9.5 percent) is Jewish in the Miami- 
Fort Lauderdale—West Palm metro area. Jews in the California area, 
therefore, find that a Jewish identity, be it cultural, national, 
ethnic, or religious, is only a smaller part of their larger social 
identity; it is not an intrinsic part of the state’s cultural identity and 
folklore (as is the case in New York, for example). As Veronica, a 
Mexican Jew living in Northern California, elucidated, “Here [in 
Silicon Valley], I don’t meet many Jews. Or maybe I do, but we 
don’t do a lot of ‘Jewish things.’ People are really defined by their 
work. I make connections with other immigrants, whether they are 
Jewish or not.” 


Race: Jews as White Folk 


TODAY, EVEN TAKING INTO account the recent spike in white 
nationalist sentiment and anti-Semitism, Jews in the United 


States continue to be categorized and recognized as white, as 
members of the racial majority. Discrimination is on the wane 
(while rates of intermarriage among the non-Orthodox 
continue to rise). Jews see their position vis-a-vis other 
minority groups as less discriminated against and with a 
stronger foothold in the mainstream. While 43 percent of Jews 
believe that there is a high level of discrimination against 
Jews, the perception that other minority groups face 
discrimination is pronouncedly higher. Seventy-two percent of 
Jews believe that Muslims in the United States face high levels 
of discrimination, 64 percent view blacks in the United States 
as targets of discrimination, and 56 percent see Hispanics as 
members of a group that face discrimination (Pew Research 
Center, 2013b). At the same time, perceived rates of 
discrimination against Catholics and Evangelicals are markedly 
lower.° 


Today, Jews in the United States are more likely to marry a non- 
Jew than in times past. More than half of Jews (58 percent) who 
have married since 2000 are married to a non-Jew, a steep increase 
when compared to those who married before 1970, whose 
intermarriage rate is only 17 percent (Pew Research Center, 2013b). 
Jews in the United States are overwhelmingly found in the upper 
socioeconomic strata. A calculation of the data from the Pew 
Research Center (2013a) shows that around 63 percent of Jews age 
twenty-five and over in the United States hold a BA degree or 
higher. This is almost double that of the general US population in 
the same age category (Ryan & Bauman, 2016). Among non- 
Hispanic whites in the United States, the percentage of BA or more 
holders is slightly higher, at 36 percent, yet still far below that of 
the Jewish population. 


Jews overwhelmingly report their ethnicity as white (93 percent), 
and the privileges associated with whiteness speaks to the majority 
racial status of Jews. While the quantitative data do not allow for 
breakdown of Latino/Hispanic origin and white status, most of the 
immigrants I interviewed were quick to point out their whiteness, 


particularly when I asked about the census classification: 


I always put white and if they have a white and other category than 
that also. (Lisa, Argentine Jew in the Boston area) 


I don’t remember what I put on the census, I think Hispanic and 
Caucasian on the census and Caucasian on other forms. (Ruth, 
Venezuelan Jew in New York) 


I always put white on any form, never Latino. (Emilia, Mexican Jew 
in Miami) 


All the respondents see themselves as white, even if they have 
strong affinities with their home country’s culture or a sense of 
belonging to their national-origin group. As immigrants in urban/ 
suburban areas with large Jewish populations, Latin American Jews 
are aware that, as Jews, their racial status is elevated within the US 
American racial and ethnic hierarchy. This is in contrast to the 
racialized status of most other Latino groups in the United States. 
Latinos (Mexicans in particular), like Jews, lobbied for 
nonracialized categorization during the first half of the twentieth 
century. In 1930, the US Census Bureau officially classified 
Mexicans (the majority Latino national-origin group in the United 
States at the time) as racially nonwhite; however, leading political 
and social leaders advocated heavily for the nonracial status of 
Mexicans and were successful in removing Mexicans (and Latinos) 
from racial categories in future censuses (Hattam, 2007). The 
Latino/Hispanic category, widely used today across social and 
political institutions, was instituted as a way for the federal 
government to comply with antidiscrimination laws following the 
civil rights era. Scholars, government institutions, and the media act 
to racialize Latinos by recoding racial and ethnic categories to 
include non-Hispanic whites, non-Hispanic blacks, Asians, 


Hispanic/Latinos, and American Indians and Pacific Islanders. The 
collapse of Hispanic into one (racial) category results in a persistent 
and structural racial categorization of Latinos in the United States 
(Cobas, Duany, & Feagin, 2015). While Latinos are a racially diverse 
group, by including Latino/Hispanic within the racial category, 
even if unofficially, a Latino ethnicity becomes largely a racial 
construction. 


Jews are perceived (by both Jews and the larger US population) to 
face less discrimination than other minority groups—a testament to 
the mainstream racial status of Jews. There are, to be certain, 
racially distinct groups within the larger Jewish population, and the 
continuing significance of phenotype in the assignment of racial 
categories places members of these groups into nonwhite categories. 
One particular important group to consider is Asian Jews. Their 
growing numbers, most often the result of intermarriage, demand 
increased attention to these racial categories and will likely 
influence a shift such categorization in years to come (Kim & 
Leavitt, 2016). 


Yet, overall, Jews benefit from an achieved white status, and Latino 
Jews are particularly poised to privilege from this position. As one 
respondent told me, “I am white in the United States because I am 
Jewish—that is something I learned pretty early on. I am Latina, 
sure, but I don’t look Latina. That, in this country, is seen as a good 
thing.” 


Situational Identity and Strategic Ethnic Options 


THE ORTHODOX-LEANING RESPONDENTS IN the study were 
the most likely to have a consistent identity and to always 
identify as Jewish and maintain strong connections to other 
Jews (US and Latino) and Jewish institutions. However, for the 


majority of Latino Jews in my sample and, indeed, in the 
United States—who often define themselves as “cultural 
Jews”—their identities vary across different social and 
professional settings. Not only are they free to choose when 
and how to interact with other Jewish people and participate 
in Jewish communal or religious events, but they can also 
choose to highlight their Jewish identity, raising the crucial 
issue of situational and instrumental identity and what I call 
strategic ethnic options. 


Social scientists have long agreed that ethnic identity can be highly 
fluid, especially for members of populations who phenotypically 
resemble those in the mainstream (Gans, 1979; Nagel, 1994; 
Waters, 1990). This is largely the case for Latin American Jews, 
since many come from an Eastern European background and are 
phenotypically white. This may be less true for those with darker 
skin, such as Sephardic or Maghreb Jews, but I encountered few 
people (only three) who did not resemble those in the white 
mainstream of the United States, at least in physical characteristics. 
Most of those in this study, however, are not religiously observant, 
nor do they wear traditional religious garb. Data from the Pew 
Research Center (2013a) show that around 3 percent of Jews who 
identify as Hispanic (including first- and second-generation Latino 
Jews) identify as Orthodox, compared to more than 10 percent of 
non-Hispanic whites, a trend mirrored by the respondents in my 
sample. One way that they can be identified as Jews is through 
their last names. Jewish last names such as Levy, Goldstein, or Stein 
are as common among Jews in the United States as they are in Latin 
America and are easily recognizable as “Jewish” last names.® Still, 
many of the respondents often have a choice as to whether or not to 
underscore their Jewish identity or ancestry. Most do, in some way, 
by seeking out Jewish friends (Latino or not), joining Jewish 
institutions or synagogues, or revealing to coworkers that they are 
Jewish. While being Jewish in Latin America, they felt, was not a 
choice, in the United States it is a choice and one they make under 
decided circumstances. Rebekah, a Colombian Jewish woman who 
has been living in Boston for more than thirty years, identifies as 
both Latina and Jewish in the United States. But in Colombia, even 


though she attended a secular school, her primary identity was as a 
Jew, not simply because of her closeness to the community but also 
because that is how others placed her. “In Colombia,” she told me, 
“T was different because I was Jewish. Everyone knew I was Jewish 
and it made me different. In elementary school, they would say 
things to me like, ‘You people killed Jesus Christ.’ I felt different.” 


Rebekah connects strongly with her Jewish roots and Jewish 
culture. “The Jewish part of me is very important and wherever I go 
I seek out other Jews.” But she also has a number of non-Jewish 
Latino friends and is able to choose whether or not to highlight her 
Jewishness, depending on the situation. As a psychiatrist in a Latino 
mental health clinic, her relationships with patients stem in part 
from their shared Latino culture. “At work,” she said, “my patients 
see me as Latina, but different, first because I am the doctor [a 
reference to her position of power]. That already makes me 
different.” Her ability to define her ethnicity along her terms is tied 
to the position of Jews as members of the mainstream in the United 
States. Rebekah does not always tell her patients she is Jewish 
because she chooses to maintain a level of closeness built along the 
shared portion of their ethnic background. 


Identity choices are not arbitrary, and they are not merely 
situational; rather, they are, in effect, strategic ethnic options. 
Embedded within these options is a type of social capital or ethnic 
capital. Social scientists define social capital as a social network of 
relations that an individual can draw upon much in the same way 
that financial or human capital is used (Bourdieu & Wacquant, 
1992); it further encompasses the shared norms and values based 
on an informal norm of reciprocity (Coleman, 1988). Ethnic social 
capital derives its worth from a reciprocal obligation that is 
reinforced by shared values and norms. In other words, a member 
of an ethnic group feels a sense of obligation to both provide and in 
turn request information, material assistance, preferential 
treatment, and access to networks to a coethnic. The nature of their 
connection is a mutual ethnicity, implying a shared culture, values, 
and norms. Entrenched in this shared culture is the obligation of 


mutual assistance of coethnics—the very definition of ethnic social 
capital. Latino Jews rely on and access ethnic capital for assistance 
during the integration process by tapping into information about 
housing, schools, synagogues, job leads, and business opportunities. 
In addition, ethnic capital is used to make inroads into social circles 
and to establish affective and mutually reciprocal relationships. 


The majority of the respondents have multiple ethnic or panethnic 
identities that they can choose from—Latino, Jewish, national 
origin, and Jewish Latino. While their choices are constrained by 
such factors as accents, immigration status, and surnames, they can 
often choose which identity to reveal and when, and even though 
strategic ethnic options or instrumental ethnicity are highly fluid, 
they are still meaningful. All the respondents have some level of 
affinity with their different ethnic and ethno-religious groups and 
possess cultural, ideological, political, or religious connections with 
different groups. However, most find that the utility of a Jewish 
identity varies across situations. Federico, for example, is aware 
that there are advantages to having multiple identities to choose 
from. “I am not one of those people that take advantage,” he 
remarked, “but I do use these identities differently, or ‘leverage.’ 
The Latino is used when I talk to the people in the cafeteria, for 
example. Being Jewish can bring you closer to people and allows 
you to have a better relationship [with other Jews]. Being Jewish, 
especially in New York, opens more doors for you. Having a Jewish 
last name [as he does] is important.” Being Jewish in the United 
States carries with it a modicum of privilege. By adhering to, or 
professing to have, a Jewish background, Latino Jewish immigrants 
are able to gain insider status, Federico further explained: “In 
Argentina, I felt that being Jewish made me a minority. Here I feel 
that I am a minority because I am a foreigner, not because I am 
Jewish. In fact, quite the opposite—being Jewish makes me part of 
the majority here.” 


In recent decades, the racial landscape of the United States has 
changed dramatically, primarily because of the influx of new 
immigrants who have arrived since the late 1960s. Whereas Jews 


continue to be considered part of the white majority, Latinos are 
likely to be considered nonwhite. This presents a conflict for Latin 
American Jews for two reasons. On one hand, as Jews in their home 
countries, their status was a privileged minority one, with their 
advantage stemming in large part from their economic success. On 
the other hand, their ethno-religious status as other precluded them 
from gaining access to certain sectors of society and obtaining 
higher social-class standing. Latino Jews are eager to belong to the 
white majority in the United States and make clear that there is a 
social distance between themselves and “other Latinos,” even if 
their accents, names, and cultural heritage or values tell a different 
story. Andres, a Mexican Jew in New York, told me: 


I am both, I would say, Latino and Jewish. I have a strong feeling of 
being culturally Latino, and this comes out when I meet other 
people who are Latino. I speak Spanish, we can talk about politics 
or sports, and Latinos are more open. But I still feel that I am 
different. Sometime[s] people ask me where I am from and I say 
Mexico, and they say, “But you are so white.” So I am Latino, but I 
am white. And this, as well as my Judaism, makes me different 
from other Latinos. 


Like other immigrants of earlier generations, Latino Jews are quick 
to point out the differences between themselves and minorities that 
occupy lower rungs on the US ethnic and racial order. In her book 
Black Identities: West Indian Immigrant Dreams and American 
Realities, sociologist Mary C. Waters (1999) writes about the 
buffering effects of an Afro-Caribbean ethnic identity for Afro- 
Caribbean immigrants in the United States. Afro-Caribbean 
immigrants suffer less discrimination than US-born blacks, 
particularly in the workplace, where supervisors and hiring 
managers view Afro-Caribbean more favorably. Signals such as a 
Caribbean accent are employed by immigrants to differentiate 
themselves from US-born blacks, and immigrants learn quickly to 
employ such strategies. 


Latino Jews also engage in signaling by highlighting their 
differences from the larger non-Jewish Latino population, in 
particular by showing their Jewish ethno-religious identity. Being 
Jewish helps buffer Latino Jews from ethnic (Latino) 
discrimination, and it also grants them insider status. This is 
especially true within institutions and professional areas where 
Jews are represented in large numbers and can provide access to 
jobs and promotions, business contacts, and financial information.’ 
This access is provided through the exchange of social capital along 
ethnic lines (i.e., ethnic capital). Jewish occupational mobility 
skyrocketed during the postwar boom because of educational 
opportunities (stemming from the GI Bill) as well as an economic 
expansion that resulted in increased demand for professional 
workers. The result of this boom is the high representation of Jews 
across professional fields such banking, law, and medicine, among 
others (Waldinger, 1996). These professional occupational niches 
are reinforced through ethnic (Jewish) social capital—both through 
the value of the profession held by Jews as well as Jewish social 
and professional networks that work to maintain a strong Jewish 
presence in those areas. When Latino Jews access Jewish networks, 
they are calling on the sense of peoplehood inherent in Jewish 
ethnicity, which underlies the reciprocal nature of ethnic capital: 
“Jews look out for each other,” as one of the respondents said to 
me. In the professional realm, many spoke about “outing” their 
Jewishness (i.e., signaling to others that they are Jewish and 
therefore not like other Latinos). Latino Jews find that these 
networks, based on a sense of in-group belonging, are sources of 
social capital they can access based on their ethnicity. In other 
words, being Jewish grants Latino Jews access to other Jews within 
the workplace and creates a connection based on reciprocal feelings 
of a shared ancestry, history, culture, and/or faith. 


Respondents spoke about a connection to other Jews and especially 
their Jewish superiors (bosses, supervisors) during holiday times. 
Jewish custom calls for inviting people to attend holiday meals to 
their homes during major Jewish holidays. Many respondents 
cultivated special relationships with their bosses or colleagues, 
attending a Passover meal or a “break fast” (a meal served to break 


the traditional twenty-four-hour fast after Yom Kippur) at the home 
of a boss or colleague. As Benjamin explained, “There are some 
advantages to being Jewish here. For example, my boss is Jewish, 
we have things in common. He invites me to his house for 
holidays.” Marina, an Argentine economist, also recalls that when 
she was an intern she was invited to her employer’s house for 
Passover seders and other Jewish holidays. In fact, Jewish holidays 
came up numerous times during interviews. Not only do they 
provide a way for Jews to reconnect with their Jewish heritage by 
going to synagogue and meeting new people (US American and 
Latino Jews), but observance or celebration of Jewish holidays is 
also a way for Jews to signal their Jewishness to others. 


Many who are accustomed to hiding their Jewish status in Latin 
America now find that being Jewish is an advantage in their new 
country. Sharing holidays is a safe and costless way for Jews to 
indicate that they are Jewish and also signal they are observing 
traditions. Others, those with Jewish last names, cannot hide their 
Jewish background and often come to realize later that being 
identified as Jewish helped them in some way or another. Leah 
relayed to me the story of how she got her first job, in a Latino 
mental health clinic in Boston in the 1980s, in part because of her 
Jewish last name: 


When we first came here, I did not plan to work, I never worried 
about finding a job. I had a degree in psychology from the 
University of Buenos Aires and had some work experience but not 
too much. Financial circumstances made it so I had to find work to 
support my family and my husband who was in graduate school. I 
knew very little English so I looked for work counseling Latino 
patients, though I had never had any experience with this 
population—my experience was mostly in psychoanalysis and 
working with middle-class Argentines. But I got called for a job ina 
poor part of Boston, and when I went, I met a Jewish guy who gave 
me the job. I never told him I was Jewish. I stayed there for many 
years, eventually becoming the head of the Latino team, and stayed 
in touch with this man who hired me and [who] became a mentor 


in many ways. Years later he said to me, I hired you because I knew 
that you were Jewish and you had had a different sort of training. I 
think he knew I was Jewish because of my last name or because I 
said I spoke Hebrew—though I don’t remember if I put that on my 
CV. 


Leah’s story exemplifies a couple of themes: first, that being Jewish 
within certain professions and groups can act as a positive signal, 
regardless of the validity of those assumptions; and, second, that 
having a Jewish identity is a way for the white Jewish and non- 
Jewish majority to differentiate Latino Jews from other Latinos and 
place them in a different (and likely higher) ethno-racial status. 


The process of choosing when and where to reveal your ethnic 
identity relates to the theories of optional ethnicities or symbolic 
ethnicities developed in the works of Herbert Gans (1979) and Mary 
C. Waters (1990). Both Gans and Waters argue that even though 
whites in the United States may define themselves according to 
their ancestral background, such as Irish, Italian, or Jewish, this 
identity is of low significance in terms of their life chances and, as 
Waters (1990) points out, is costless for individuals: “The analysis 
suggests that both that symbolic ethnicity exists because it meets a 
need Americans have for community without individual cost” 
(164). Both Waters and Gans studied third- and fourth-generation 
white ethnics, people who had largely assimilated into the US 
American mainstream. The group (Latino Jews) in this study differs 
from the population studied by Waters and Gans in that they are 
first-generation immigrants and are often assigned an ethnic 
category based on their accent and status as new immigrants. At the 
same time, Latin American Jews are generally considered white and 
identify as such. In this sense, their ethnicity at times can be 
optional, at least in terms of which part of their ethnicity they 
choose to highlight. Unlike in their home countries where their 
ethno-religious identity carries costs, the costless identity in their 
new country can often be advantageous, as evidenced by the 
experiences of many respondents. A Colombian woman recalled, 
“When I was out of work, it was the Jewish community that helped 


me.” “In New York,” a young Venezuelan woman told me, “it is 
almost cool to be a Jew. It is something good. They [US Americans] 
see you as a good student, hardworking and good in finance.” She 
went on to explain that “among Jews, they will say—oh you are 
from my team. It gives you a sense of belonging.” Sentiments such 
as these were echoed by nearly all the respondents in the study, 
though the extent of the ethno-religious (in this case Jewish) 
advantage fluctuated according to individual circumstances such as 
professional vocation or degree of embeddedness within religious 
communities. The advantages come not only from the networks 
they can access but also from the value placed on particular 
ethnicities in the US society. As Leah pointed out, in the United 
States, Jews are generally seen as hardworking and smart by others; 
they are also considered white and at the same time given 
membership in what Jews call “the tribe” (a reference to the twelve 
tribes of Israel, which is used as Jews to mean belonging to the 
Jewish people). By “coming out” as Jewish, Latino Jewish 
immigrants are signaling to other Jews that they are members of 
the tribe; that is, they belong. At the same time, to non-Jews they 
are differentiating themselves from Latinos who often have more 
negative value judgments attached to their social standing. 


Conclusion 


WHILE THE STATUS OF Latino Jews changes from outsider to 
insider when they arrive in the United States, their reliance on 
their ethno-religious identity to form connections and gain 
insider status continues. But it continues in a very different 
way. In their home countries, because their identity was 
imposed on them, Jews learned quickly to depend on one 
another and foster strong networks. Contemporary Jewish 
communities in Latin America rely heavily on mutual 
exchanges of financial and social capital among coethno- 
religionists, similar to the way ethnic enclaves function in the 
United States (see Jensen & Portes, 1992; Portes & Bach, 1985; 
Wilson & Portes, 1980; Zhou, 1995). These strong networks 


exist because Latin American Jews have historically been 
excluded from mainstream society and even today must rely on 
each other for business, educational, and social functions. 


In the United States, Latino Jews cease to rely heavily on tight-knit 
communities, since their Jewishness does not bar them entry into 
the mainstream and indeed helps to facilitate it. Moreover, their 
identity as Jews and association with other Jews allows them to 
accumulate much needed social capital. At the same time, they 
continue to develop and rely on ethnic networks and ethno- 
religious solidarity, but on their own terms. They can and do choose 
when to identify themselves as Jews. Many respondents spoke 
about their access to US Jews as providing ways in which they were 
able to get jobs or advance professionally. By joining Jewish 
institutions such as synagogues, schools, or community centers, the 
immigrants were able to gain access to Jewish networks in the 
United States and benefit from these ties (both strong and weak). In 
sum, I found that for those whose religious identity was not their 
most salient status, a Jewish option grants Latino Jewish 
immigrants an accelerated route to becoming part of the American 
mainstream—when and how they choose to do so. 


1 This is a reference to the blockades erected outside Jewish 
institutions after the Israeli embassy bombing of 1992 and the 
AMIA bombing of 1994 to prevent the possibility of future attacks. 
The usefulness of these barriers is a contentious topic among 
members of the Argentine Jewish community, with many members 
arguing that the barriers increase a sense of self-imposed 
segregation from the larger society (Faulk, 2012). 


2 Affiliation to a Chabad group is associated with having a strong 
Jewish connection to its (religious) communities and its members. 
In recent years, the religious Chabad movement has gained a strong 


foothold in Latin America for reasons that include the weakening of 
local Jewish institutions, the economic crises of the last decade, and 
a perceived lack of spirituality (Bokser Liwerant, 2014). 


3 In the survey, Jewish identity is divided among a number of 
different variables, including those who identify as Jewish by 

religion and those who identify as Jewish by no religion (i.e., 

culture or parentage). The sum of these groups is termed “net 

Jews.” 


4 Scholars have argued, with considerable evidence, that the 
dominant position of European immigrants is due in large part to 
the continual repression and legacy of slavery of African American 
in the United States (see Brodkin, 1998; Steinberg, 2001). 


5 Jews, it is important to note, overestimate the level of 
discrimination faced by minority groups and underestimate 
discrimination against Catholics and Evangelicals compared to 
general US population (Pew Research Center, 2013b). 


6 I have put Jewish in quotes because not all people with these last 
names are Jewish, and while many may have Jewish ancestors, it is 
important to point out that many people with a Jewish ancestry 
choose not to identify as such. 


7 Latino Jews who worked in the arts were more likely to highlight 
their Latino background. In the arena of cultural arts, ethnic 
diversity is sought out and celebrated. Funding sources also target 
minority ethnic groups and therefore play a role in the promotion 
of ethnic diversity in these areas. 


Coming to America, Part 2 


On Being Latino 


I always knew I was Jewish, and of course Argentine, but Latino 
was something I discovered when I came to the United States. When 
I think about it, of course I am Latino, I am from a Latin American 
country, I speak Spanish, I am an immigrant, but I am so different 
from so many of the Latinos here. 


—Victor, sixty-eight-year-old Argentine Jew 


IN EARLY SPRING 2014, I spent an afternoon with Victor, first 
accompanying him on errands to the local grocery store, the 
dry cleaners, and an Argentine specialty food shop and then 
joining him for an afternoon tea that he and his wife prepared 
for me at their home in the Aventura section of Miami-Dade 
County. Victor has been in the United States for more than 
thirty-five years, first settling in the Northeast, where he lived 
with his family for three-plus decades, and now a recent 
transplant to the South Florida area. My visit with him 
illustrated many of the patterns that repeatedly came up in 
conversation with other Latino Jews across the United States. 
One of the things that struck me most during our time together 
was the ease with which Victor employed Spanish and 
regionally specific colloquialisms when he engaged with other 


Latinos—acquaintances, friends, and service workers. For 
example, the cashier in the grocery store spoke to us in 
Spanish and asked how our day was going, to which Victor 
answered, “Chevere,” which is used largely employed by 
Venezuelans (and some other Spanish speakers) to mean 
“good”/“okay.” Victor had picked up on the cashier’s accent 
(Venezuelan) and established a connection by signaling his 
knowledge of her accent as well as his use of the regional 
vernacular. By showing this tidbit of information, and 
establishing himself as someone who shared (or knew to 
perform) a regionally specific mode of interaction, Victor 
demonstrated his ethnic (Latino) capital. He used ethnic 
capital with other Latinos throughout the day, sometimes 
merely to infuse interactions with warmth or friendliness 
while at other times to request special cuts of meats and 
fresher products, as was the case in our visit to the Argentine 
specialty food shop. Over tea, Victor and his wife shared with 
me the story of how they “became Latino,” which, they 
emphasized, is just one part of their identity but one that was 
cultivated and constructed in the United States and that grew 
out of the understanding of US racial and ethnic classification 
schemas, interactions, and group formation with Jewish and 
non-Jewish Latinos and strengthened when they made their 
move to the Latin city of Miami. 


For the majority (80 percent) of Latin American Jewish immigrants, 
their premigration ethnic identity was largely Jewish. The tight-knit 
communities in Latin America create and reinforce strong Jewish 
identities through social and institutional networks, as well as 
mandated Jewish identities imposed by the larger society. In those 
countries where the population of Jews is smaller and Jews are on 
the border of mainstream society (particularly in Mexico and 
Venezuela), the reliance on Jewish educational, religious, economic, 
and communal institutions is even more notable. However, even in 
Argentina, where Jews are more integrated into the mainstream 
society, many are enmeshed in the Jewish community through 
schools, social circles, professional networks, athletic and social 
clubs, neighborhoods, and synagogues. So it is no surprise, then, 


that when asked about their ethno-religious identity in their home 
countries, seventy of the eighty-five respondents in this study 
mentioned Jewish or Jewish national (Argentine, Mexican, etc.) as 
their primary identity. 


A Latino identity is something Latino Jews discover once they 
immigrate to the United States. Their accents, their use of Spanish, 
and cultural norms, which respondents understand as possessing a 
different set of values (such as commitment to family and 
community), particular modes of interaction that mandate 
increased affection and closer bodily contact, and an emotional 
openness, all mark them as Latino. Yet Latinos in the United States 
are identified not only by their national origin, language, and 
culture but also by their phenotypic difference from the mainstream 
white majority as well as perceived notions about their legal status, 
socioeconomic class, and educational level (Cobas et al., 2015). The 
differences in these factors (legal status, phenotype, education, and 
social class) set Latino Jews apart and buffer them from most of the 
discrimination faced by the majority of racialized (i.e., 
phenotypically different from the white mainstream) Latino 
immigrants in the United States. Latino Jews are able to access and 
express a cultural Latino identity without the costs associated with 
a racialized Latino status. Their whiteness, to use Eduardo Bonilla- 
Silva’s (2004) criteria, is defined in opposition to “honorary 
whites,” which include some Asian Americans and light-skinned 
Latinos, among others, and “collective blacks” encompassing of 
Filipinos, Vietnamese, dark-skinned Latinos, blacks, and Caribbean 
immigrants, among others. Bonilla-Silva’s categorization of groups 
into a triracial system comprising whites, honorary whites, and 
collective blacks relies both on the levels of discrimination faced by 
minority group members and on access to social resources such as 
housing, education, and good jobs. The identities of Latino Jews as 
white Latinos and as Jews allow members of this group to skip over 
the honorary white category and land directly in the white 
category. Discrimination and oppression among Latino groups 
varies across racial differences (Aranda & Rebollo-Gil, 2004; 
Golash-Boza, 2006), and while Latino Jews do face episodes of 
discrimination, they are likely to be based on perceived ethnic 


rather than racial prejudices. In addition, episodic discrimination is 
likely to have little impact on their life chances. Latino Jews possess 
an array of ethnic options; in other words, they can be Latino and 
white, or Latino and Jewish, options that are not available to the 
majority of the Latinos living in the United States. The ability to 
straddle two (or more) social spaces and call upon different ethnic 
identities increases the opportunities for successful integration 
through access to ethnic-based resources, enlarged social and ethnic 
networks, and preferential affirmative action programs. 


Discovering a Latino Panethnic Identity 


A RECENT SURVEY BY researchers from the Pew Hispanic 
Center (Taylor, Lopez, Martinez, & Velasco, 2012) found that 


when it comes to describing their identity, most Hispanics prefer 
their family’s country of origin over pan-ethnic terms. Half (51%) 
say they use their family’s country of origin to describe their 
identity. That includes such terms as “Mexican” or “Cuban” or 
“Dominican,” for example. Just one-quarter (24%) say they use the 
terms “Hispanic” or “Latino” to most often to describe their 
identity. And 21% say they use the term “American” most often 
(pp. 2-3). 


My research suggests that Latino Jews follow similar trends, 
although with an additional ethnic schema—their Jewish identity. 
A panethnic Latino identity is typically a secondary or tertiary one. 
A study commissioned by the American Jewish Committee (2015) 
confirms that for Latino Jews, Latino is one, though not the 
primary, ethnic identity. Ana, a young Mexican Jewish woman in 
New York, had the following to say about her multiple identities: “I 
identify first as Mexican and then as Jewish here [in the United 
States]. I don’t know an American Jew with whom I identify. I 


actually feel a closer identity with Latinos [non-Jewish] than with 
an American Jew.” At the same time, she explained that her 
identity as a Latina is “given” to her by others: “People are more 
likely to see me as Latina or Mexican, it’s more obvious. I do not 
have a Star of David on my forehead but I open my mouth and say 
‘hi’ and people know I am Latina. I feel more Mexican than Latina 
though.” For Ana, her national identity supersedes her panethnic 
identity (as a Latina) and even her ethno-religious identity (Jewish), 
though earlier in the interview she mentioned her strong feelings 
and attachments to other Jews (primarily Latino Jews). When she 
states more people are likely to see her as Latina or Mexican, 
particularly when she speaks (a reference to her accent), she 
understands her ethnicity as partly ascribed and demonstrates how 
identity can be both fluid and concurrently influenced by the 
categorization of others (Nagel, 1994). However, unlike the 
experiences of racialized Latinos, the ascribed Latina ethnicity that 
Ana is assigned is derived from ethnic and cultural attributes. Ana’s 
experience is consistent with the literature on Latino classification, 
which finds that Latinos who look white are identified as such by 
others, whereas those who have darker skin are placed squarely in a 
non-white Latino category (Cobas et al., 2015; Golash-Boza, 2006). 
Ana’s whiteness shields her from pervasive racially based 
discrimination and we can expect that her accent-free US-born 
children will not be ascribed a Latino identity and will be able 
choose to identify as Latino at will. 


A Latino identity also results from the existing racial and ethnic 
categories available. In the United States, a Latino/Hispanic label 
largely gained traction from government classification schemes. As 
Alejandra, an Argentine Jew explained to me, she is Latina because 
that is the category that exists for her in the United States: 


I am not sure if I am Latina. None of my ancestors are Latinos. But 
part of my personality is because I was born in a Latin American 
country—and I believe your environment influences your 
personality. The typical Argentine has Spanish [from Spain] 
parents. In the United States I need to consider myself Latina 


because it is the only category that I think I fit into in a way. 
Though the typical Latino—at least the stereotype—is that of a 
Mexican who works in a restaurant. If we have anything in common 
it’s the language—language unites you. When I was at university 
here [in New York] I was part of the Latino students’ association. 


Social scientists have repeatedly pointed to government 
classification schemes that organize groups with shared phenotype 
and/or common regions of origin as racial and ethnic groups (e.g., 
Latinos) or racial groups (e.g., Asians) as catalysts of ethnic and 
racial identity formation (Mora, 2014; Rodriguez, 2000). 
Government classifications influence both an internal and external 
identity codification system, in which immigrants take on new 
ethnic identities and understand their common geographic origin as 
a basis for in-group status. In other words, a Chilean immigrant can 
develop a sense of ethnic solidarity and ethnic identity with a 
Mexican immigrant, in part because they are both classified as 
Latino and internalize an externally imposed ethnic identity. There 
is evidence that a Latino panethnic identity develops over time; 
second- and third-generation immigrants are more likely to identify 
as Latino when asked on nongovernment forms than are first- 
generation immigrants (Itzigsohn, 2004). Panethnic identification 
increases in conjunction with assimilation. Children and 
grandchildren of immigrants are less likely to maintain strong 
networks with their home countries, travel to their families’ country 
of origin, or speak the native language of their parent and 
grandparents (Alba & Nee, 1997). As ethnic ties to familial country 
of origin decline, identification to a larger panethnic group— 
embedded in structural classification schema of the United States— 
rises. 


Maintenance of Transnational Ties 


LATINO JEWS, MUCH LIKE other immigrant groups, maintain 
some form of transnational social ties in the form of political, 


social, and economic relations with their country of origin (see 
Bokser Liwerant, 2013; Glick Schiller et al., 1992; Morawska, 
2003, 2014; Smith, 2005). For some immigrants, these bonds 
may influence and make up a larger part of their social identity 
and social field if their economic livelihood depends on it. This 
is the case, for example, for those who are involved in 
sustained entrepreneurial businesses with their country of 
origin. Others are intimately tied to political or social causes 
and contribute capital (social, human, and financial) to 
support projects in their home countries. Immediately 
following the economic collapse in Argentina in December of 
2001, Argentine Jews (joined also by other Latino Jews) 
responded by forming groups to raise awareness of the impact 
of the crisis on the Argentine Jewish community as well as to 
send funds for essentials such as medicine, food, and housing. 
Over time, some of these groups became institutionalized, such 
as the Argentine Jewish Relief Committee (AJRC) in Boston, 
and its members became active voices in the allocation of 
funding for Jewish programs in Argentina. In this way, 
Argentine Jews living in the Boston area took on decision- 
making roles within the Argentine Jewish community. They 
played a functional role in the social and communal life of the 
Argentine Jewish community. As the depth of the crisis 
diminished, the AJRC, whose activities were still outward 
looking (toward Argentina), eventually began to function as a 
space for Argentine and other Latino Jews to foster social and 
professional networks and exchange social capital as it 
pertained to their lives here in the United States. The 
transnational aspect of the organization waned as the severity 
of the crisis lessened and members of the group became more 
embedded in their daily lives within their host country. Pedro, 
one of the first members of the group, explained to me how the 
organization has become more social and less focused on 
transnational activities: 


In early 2002, when we started the organization, we were in real 
crisis mode. I had been in Boston for years, but many people were 
coming because of the Argentine crisis. Through connections we all 


met (Boston is a small community). So at first we really 
concentrated on sending money to Argentina, helping with funding 
schools, meals, getting medicine to people. We even made a trip 
down there (as a group). We were very involved in the community 
and the needs of the community there. But over time, things 
changed and we became more of a social group. Even if we sent 
money back, we were less invested. And now many of us have 
formed strong bonds as a result of our participation in the group. 


Today, the AJRC continues to send funds and advocate for Jews in 
Argentina, but primarily it serves as a social group for Argentine 
Jewish immigrants in the United States. While Latino Jews maintain 
contact (many daily) with their family and friends in Latin America, 
travel often, and participate in activities pertaining to their home 
countries, the frequency and profundity of transnational ties wane 
with time. Recent arrivals are much more likely to stay in close 
contact and travel frequently (some as many four to five times per 
year), and they are also more likely to read the news from home 
and contribute to political and social causes. Time spent in the 
United States is negatively associated with the frequency with 
which these transnational practices take place. Life course also 
affects transnational activity. Families with small children, for 
example, find that the increased cost in time and money related to 
caring for young children poses barriers to travel and contact with 
their families back home. As Valeria explained to me, “When I was 
single, I went back to Venezuela all of the time. I kept up with my 
friends, all of the news, I traveled at least three times per year. But 
now that I have kids it has become more difficult. It is more 
expensive, my kids are in school. Also, let’s not forget that there is 
not much to go back to. So much of my family from Venezuela is 
here [Aventura] now. And it is dangerous, I am not comfortable 
sending putting my kids at risk.” 


Another factor that affects the viability of transnationalism and is 
reminiscent of prior generation of Jewish immigrants is the inability 
to “go home” (Foner, 2005, 2006). As the home country becomes 
inhospitable because of regional crises, immigrants find that their 


social networks have dissipated and result in a cessation of 
transnational activity. Transnational activity and transnational 
social spaces are mediated by a number of factors, including the 
occupational niche of the immigrant, the necessity for social and 
political action in the home country, the continuity of social 
networks in the home country, and the embeddedness of the 
immigrant in the new country. This has been particularly true 
among Venezuelan Jews; about half of the respondents no longer 
travel back to their home country because as one respondent stated 
and others echoed, “There is no one left there anymore.” 


Mexican Jews in the San Diego area are much more likely to create 
and maintain close transnational ties than are other Latino Jewish 
groups. The transnational nature of their community is largely 
attributed to the close proximity of San Diego to the Mexican 
border. So close, in fact, that Jewish youth from Tijuana cross the 
border to attend a Chabad Jewish school in the United States 
(Sichel, 2014). Consistent with the past literature on 
transnationalism (see Bokser Liwerant, 2013; Glick Schiller et al., 
1992; Gold, 1997; Levitt, 2001), proximity and ease of travel as 
well as cross-border economic and social relations foster and fuel 
transnational ties. Mexican Jews in the San Diego area travel 
regularly to Mexico for business, and the majority (90 percent) 
continue to have close familial relationships. 


While for many of the Mexican Jews in the San Diego area, 
transnational practices dominate their migration experience, they, 
like the majority of Latino Jews, are on the path to assimilate into 
their new country with the passage of time. As the children of 
Mexican Jews in the San Diego area leave home for college, ascend 
into the professional class, and choose life partners beyond the 
boundaries of the San Diego Mexican Jewish community, they are 
constructing a life in the United States in which their dependence 
and ties to the Mexican Jewish community decline in regularity and 
intensity. While all Latino Jews will likely maintain some ties with 
their home country, the depth of their entrenchment in a 
transnational social field is likely to diminish as new generations 


become more deeply embedded in the cultural, social, and 
economic life of the United States (for an in-depth discsussion on 
transnationalism and assimilation, see Morawska, 2014). 


Developing Latino Consciousness 


ABOUT 15 PERCENT OF THE Latino Jews in the study actively 
seek out a Latino social identity or membership in Latino 
groups, which they see as an intrinsic part of their sense of 
self. At times, though, they feel their legitimacy as Latinos is 
questioned by other Latinos or even at times, by themselves. 
Claudia, an Argentine—-Puerto Rican Jewish woman in Boston, 
observed: 


I am Latina, but my last name is Jewish so no one takes me for 
Hispanic; they look at me and see me as a European. I mean the 
people with different skin color and different life experiences. I was 
part of a group called Las Comadres [“a nationally known Latina 
organization empowering women to be actively engaged in the 
growing Latino/Hispanic communities through online and face to 
face networks”; lascomadres.com/lco/], though I always question 
my own legitimacy in the group. 


Government classification schemes alone are not enough to create 
genuine panethnic groups whose members subscribe to a shared 
identity, culture, and/or political ideology. Historically, the 
construction of panethnic self- and group identity, beyond 
classification schemes, has been associated with a rise in social 
movements and cultural movements. The origins of a Latino/ 
Hispanic group can be traced back to the wake of the civil rights 
movement, when Puerto Ricans and Mexicans organized into a 
nascent panethnic group in order to press the government on issues 
pertinent to them and to avail Latinos greater access to national 


resources. Groups such as the National Council of La Raza 
(originally a Chicano-Mexican American organization) eventually 
included other national-origin groups as a way to increase its 
strength and achieve political and social successes (Mora, 2014). 
Since the civil rights movement, hundreds of groups ranging in size 
and structure have organized around social and political themes; a 
unified Latino panethnicity is the tenet around which these issues 
are addressed. The Comrades group that Claudia participates in is 
such a group—and her membership within it contributes to her self- 
and social identity as a Latina. Like Claudia, other Latino Jews find 
places within Latino activist or political movements, particularly 
those who attended college in the United States. Pablo, a Mexican 
Jewish immigrant completed his bachelor’s degree in the United 
States in the 1980s. He recalled participating in organizations on 
campus with other Latino students mobilizing support for Latino 
rights as well as human rights issues in Latin America. However, as 
both Claudia and Pablo explained, their participation in these 
organizations, while overall accepted as legitimate, raised in 
themselves questions of authenticity as Latinos. Monica, a Mexican 
Jew living in California, had the following to say about her 
participation in social movements: 


I remember going to protest rallies for Proposition 187 in California 
[a referendum to prohibit undocumented immigrants’ access to 
social services such as public education and health care; the 
referendum was supported by California voters but was later struck 
down by the courts]. I felt very strongly that I did not support the 
proposition on a human rights ground, and of course as an 
immigrant and as a Latina, but I was not, nor was anyone I knew, 
the people that this proposition affected. I did not feel Latina; I was 
more of the liberal Jew fighting for something I believed in. 


As Monica indicated, her sense of social justice in the struggle for 
equality for members of the US Latino population evolved out of a 
cultural solidarity stemming from a common region of origin and 
not from a shared position of discriminated minorities in the United 
States—a position whereby disadvantaged subethnics organize 


politically to mobilize for access to resources (Barreto, Segura, & 
Woods, 2004; Lien, Conway, & Wong, 2004; Masuoka, 2006; 
Padilla, 1984, 2014). Monica’s attachment to a Latina identity 
exemplifies the complications present in understanding the 
construction of a Latino consciousness. A Latino (or any panethnic 
identity) is a product of both structure (forces external to the 
individual) and agency (motives that are internal and self-directed). 
Panethnic identification can be sporadic and politically motivated 
but can also be sustained through continued interaction among 
panethnics in social or economic spaces. 


While these experiences illustrate one of the roads Latinos take in 
constructing a Latino panethnic identity, the majority of Latino 
Jews are not active participants in Latino social and political 
movements. In fact, Latino Jews are more likely to participate in 
movements in support of Israel than in solidarity with US Latinos. 
Almost 60 percent of Latino Jews report an emotional attachment 
to Israel (Pew Research Center, 2013a).' As Rebekah, a Colombian 
Jewish woman from Boston explained, “Politically I see myself as a 
liberal, but perhaps not on the Israel-Palestine debate. I differ from 
how I think most Latinos feel on the issue. I support Israel, and the 
Palestinians are maybe seen as more ‘third-worldish’; therefore, 
Latinos identify more with them. That is the point where I am 
different from your average Latino.” 


One way that Latino Jews stand in political solidarity with US 
Latinos is on the issue of immigration. Overall, Latino Jews support 
immigration reform and a pathway to legalization. While a tiny 
fraction of respondents (two) in the sample acknowledged their 
undefined legal status (visa overstayers), the majority of Latino 
Jewish immigrants arrived with legal documentation (usually in the 
form of a student or work visa) and eventually received permanent 
residency or citizenship. Both the Pew Study on Jewish Americans 
(Pew Research Center, 2013a) and the American Jewish Committee 
(2015) study show extraordinary high citizenship rates among 
Latino Jews—a result of the high level of human capital of this 
group of immigrants, which facilitates the immigration and 


naturalization process. Latino Jews, then, while supportive of 
immigration reform, are not particularly active in movements to 
support immigration change, nor do most report attending political 
rallies in support of immigration reform. While sympathetic to the 
plight of undocumented immigrants, many see it as an issue that 
does not directly affect them. Thirty-eight-year-old Florencia, an 
Argentine Jew who lives in Manhattan, shared her views and tacit 
support on immigration with me: 


I think there should be a way that immigrants can come here and 
become legal. It’s inhuman to live without documents. Also, let’s be 
honest—they do all of the jobs that Americans don’t want to do. 
Who would be the nannies, the dishwashers, the cleaners? At the 
same time, while I am an immigrant and can relate to them as 
someone [from] outside the American society and someone with a 
strong work ethic—they are not like me. I support political 
candidates (I can vote now) that want immigration reform, but I 
personally am not active in any movement. 


The issues of immigration reform and immigration status came up 
more often among participants in South Florida and California. This 
partly stems from the different migration trajectories of immigrants 
to these regions than to the northeastern United States. Latino Jews 
in the Northeast are more likely to be high-skilled migrants with 
easier access to visas and residence status. South Florida and 
California, however, attract large numbers of both high- and lower- 
skilled migrants, with and without work permits, as well as 
entrepreneurs who immigrate with cash reserves to open businesses 
or take part in the transnational economy among California, Miami, 
and Latin America. Latino immigrants in California are 
overwhelmingly of Mexican origin and enter a bifurcated labor 
market in which those with little human capital are tracked into 
low-paying agricultural or service work while the highly educated 
immigrants readily find opportunities in lucrative industries such as 
technology, real estate, or business services. 


While I indirectly asked about documentation status, some 
respondents skirted the issue. This is in line with literature on the 
undocumented population in general, which finds a deep sense of 
shame associated with an unauthorized immigration status (see 
Abrego, 2011; Negrén-Gonzales, 2013; Sullivan & Rehm, 2005). 
Carlos expressed such feelings of discomfort.” 


Carlos: I came after the crisis [from Argentina], and I had some 
money saved—I thought it would be easy to get a job—I am an 
engineer. But it was much harder than I thought. My wife and kids 
came with me—and we lived off our savings for a while—but then I 
had to do something. Many women were getting jobs at the 
temples, teaching Hebrew, but my wife does not know Hebrew. So 
eventually I had to take a job with someone I know in a warehouse, 
and my wife was able to work as a babysitter. It was embarrassing. 
I was ashamed to be seen by someone we might know. I am sure 
other people were in our situation (or at least now I know that), but 
I felt like a failure. We left Argentina for a better life, and for what? 
A year or so after I arrived I went to see Rabbi Rojzman at Temple 
Beth Torah and told him our situation. He gave us a temple 
membership and over time we made friends and connections at the 
temple. Our kids went to Hebrew school there and I was able to get 
a job through one of the people I met there. It was complicated—I 
had to leave Miami and go back to Argentina and then come back 
with a visa. But it all worked out. 


LL: How did your experience influence your views on immigration 
to the United States? Do you support immigration reform? Do you 
participate in any movements to support immigration reform? 


Carlos: Well, of course I do support immigration reform—but I don’t 
always tell people about my experience. I don’t want everyone to 
know and I really try to protect my kids. This is not so common 
among the Jewish community here in Miami—it is more a problem 
for the lower-class Latinos. I will always support immigration 


reform and legalization—but I do not go out on the streets and 
march for it. 


Carlos was quick to point out that although his experience as an 
unauthorized immigrant is relevant to the larger issue of 
immigration in the United States, his socioeconomic status acts as a 
barrier between himself and the larger unauthorized population. 
Moreover, he sees his experience as outside the norm of those 
within the Jewish community in Miami (though, like him, there are 
likely many others who prefer to keep silent about their 
immigration status) and experiences a sense of shame from this 
deviation. Other Argentines in the study were quick to point out 
that their arrival date in the United States was prior to the crisis of 
2001. In this way, they assured me that they were not economic 
(implying that they were not unauthorized) immigrants. Said 
Liliana, an Argentine Jew in Miami: 


I left Argentina before the crisis—in 1999. I came seeking a new 
adventure. I was doing well in Argentina—I had a job at a mobile 
phone company and had a nice apartment. But I wanted to try 
something new. I came on one of those work-study programs, and I 
loved it and stayed. There were so many people that came after the 
crisis—the crisis really devastated the middle class in Argentina. 
You saw them everywhere in Miami—many working at bars, cafes. 
A lot of the Jewish women were able to get jobs at the synagogue 
schools. 


Overall, even if Latino Jews support immigration and immigration 
reform and have had experiences as undocumented immigrants, 
their political solidarity with Latinos in the United States is 
minimal. Whatever Latino identity is acquired as part of the process 
of moving to the United States is negotiated along class and racial 
lines. Latino Jews understand the meaning and implications of a 
Latino label through the media, government classification schemes, 
daily interactions, and social networks. 


Differences across Latinos 


Socioeconomic Class 


ONE OF THE MOST striking characteristics of Latino Jews is 
their high level of educational attainment and professional 
success. While a few respondents (ten) came to the United 
States to attend college (Brandeis, Yale, University of Miami, 
Florida International University, Columbia, Brown, and City 
College of New York are among some of the colleges they 
attended), many had already completed a bachelor’s degree in 
their home countries and pursued graduate degrees in the 
United States (Harvard, Columbia, New York University, Pace, 
Fordham, Yeshiva, University of California-Los Angeles, 
Florida International University, University of California— 
Berkeley, Stanford, and City University of New York). Their 
success in the academic and professional realms stems not only 
from their high levels of human capital but also from 
substantial premigration social capital, which, through 
transnational networks, facilitates the path of upward mobility 
of Latino Jews’ postmigration to the United States. 
Transnational kinship groups, which rely on mutual 
obligations of family and social networks (Faist, 2000), are 
sources of information and mutual assistance that lead to 
employment and business opportunities for new immigrants, 
and Latino Jews participate in these networks as both 
providers and recipients of social and financial capital. Victor, 
a sixty-eight-year-old Argentine Jew, explained how he has 
been helping new immigrants for decades: 


When I first came to the United States, someone gave [me] the 
phone number of a friend and said he would help. I came here to 
study, but I did not know a soul. I did not speak a word of English. 


Nothing. So this friend of a friend picked me up at the airport, put 
up me up in his house, and drove me around to look at apartments 
to rent, fed me, showed me everything. And when I thanked him, 
he said, “Don’t thank me, just do this for those that come here after 
you.” And I still do, I connect people for job opportunities, help 
them get houses, cosign leases. All people from Argentina that 
contact me via the Jewish network there. 


A majority of the people in this study are from families with 
relatively high economic status in their home countries.* Jews in 
Latin America, especially in Venezuela and Mexico, have achieved 
considerable financial success, which contributes to their upward 
mobility in the United States. Argentina, however, has a more 
economically diverse Jewish population, and Jews occupy all 
socioeconomic classes. Nonetheless, many of the Argentine Jews I 
interviewed have attained high socioeconomic standing in the 
United States, some have maintained the status they had in 
Argentina, and others have experienced upward mobility relative to 
their positions there. Leah, an Argentine Jewish woman in Boston, 
reported: 


In Argentina, we left in part because of the military and political 
situation—it had gotten scary there—but also to make a better life 
for ourselves. Though both of us [respondent and her spouse] had 
university degrees, and we had a good standard of living—a maid, 
private school for the kids, a car, and an apartment—we still 
worried and struggled.* Argentina is so uncertain, we never knew if 
we were going to be able to pay our bills at the end of the month. 
When we came here we definitely did worse in the beginning, we 
had nothing—this was mostly due to the economic crisis in 
Argentina, which devalued the currency so much that by the time 
we got the rent from our place there [in Argentina] as well any 
other income we had coming in, it was not worth anything in 
dollars. Eventually, though, here we did okay. We have a house, we 
sent the kids to college, and we go on nice vacations. It took a long 
time, but it is so much more certain here. Also I would not have 
been able to achieve the professional success in Argentina that I 


have here. There are more possibilities here. 


Pablo (originally from Mexico) had the following to say about his 
experience in the job market in the United States: 


I have to say it was easy for me here—I came to get an MBA and 
then I was recruited go work at an investment bank. We do well, 
better than in Mexico in a way, though life here is more expensive 
and in some ways our standard of living is lower. We have a smaller 
apartment, we work more, and we have less help. But I am secure 
and I am able to give my kids and wife a good life. And even more 
importantly, we don’t have the security issues in New York that we 
do in Mexico. 


Overall Latino Jews are more likely to be found in higher income 
strata than are the general Latino population in the United States. 
The Pew Research Center (2013a) finds that 26 percent of Latino 
Jewish families reporting annual incomes in the US$50,000- 
$75,000 range compared to 18 percent of the larger Latino 
population in the United States. And almost 25 of Latino Jewish 
families reported incomes at or above $100,000. The median 
household income for Latinos in the northeastern United States was 
around $44,000 in 2014 dollars (US Census Bureau, 2010-201 4a) 
compared with a median family income of greater than $150,000 
among respondents in the study. Human capital in the form of 
educational attainment accounts for a large part of this discrepancy 
—in 2013, 72.5 percent of Latino Jews age twenty-five over earned 
a BA or higher compared to around 14 percent of the general US 
Latino population (Pew Research Center, 2013a; US Census Bureau, 
2011-2013). A deeper analysis of Latino Jewish immigrants 
(defined as immigrants or children of immigrants) compared to 
Latino nonimmigrant Jews shows important nuances. 
Nonimmigrant Latino Jews were more likely to report family 
incomes below the poverty line than were first- or second- 
generation Latino Jews and were also much less likely to have 


family income in the upper income strata. With only 37 percent of 
nonimmigrant Latino Jews reporting a degree of BA or higher, their 
educational attainment levels also fell far behind that of the larger 
US Jewish population in general (67 percent) as well as first- and 
second-generation immigrant Latino Jews. As this study illustrates, 
the diverse access to social networks in the United States and 
differences in premigration human, social, and financial capital, as 
well as labor market discrimination experienced by racialized 
Latinos, all intersect to place immigrant Latino Jews into positions 
of higher socioeconomic status vis-a-vis their Jewish nonimmigrant 
and their non-Jewish Latino counterparts. 


Premigration Influences: Social Class Stratification in Latin 
America 


LATIN AMERICA HAS BEEN slow to shed the rigid social class 
structure rooted in Portuguese and Spanish colonialism. High 
rates of inequality coupled with few possibilities for upward 
mobility because of unequal access to financial capital and 
educational opportunities, as well as ethnic and racial 
discrimination in the labor market, contribute to marked class 
divisions throughout Latin America. Latin American 
immigrants bring with them an internalized sense of social 
class identity and social status as well as human, financial, and 
social capital with which to negotiate their social class 
standing in the United States. For Latino Jews, with the 
exception of those in the Southern Cone countries, social class 
identity rests not only on their economic success but also on 
the strong boundaries between the racialized social classes. 
Social stratification (and stagnation) in Latin America is 
characterized by high levels of socioeconomic disparity (L6pez- 
Calva & Lustig, 2010) and low intergenerational mobility 
(Torche, 2014). In the Southern Cone generally, and in 
Argentina in particular, greater interclass mobility results in 
more fluidity among social class identities, yet regardless of 
their country of origin, the self-identity of Latino Jews is 
closely tied to their social class position vis-a-vis others in 


their home countries and functions as an emotional safeguard 
during the initial period of integration into the United States. 
This is especially true among Latino Jewish immigrants who 
experience some downward mobility following immigration. 
As Elena, a Mexican Jew now in Miami, explained to me, “In 
Mexico, I went to private school, we had maids, my parents 
were in business, and we did well. Now not everyone made 
that much money, but you just live better. Services are 
cheaper, and there are wide class divisions. Here [New York], 
I don’t work and my husband makes enough money to support 
us and send our kids to private school, but we don’t live nearly 
as well as we did in Mexico. I would say we are upper middle 
class here.” 


Nonetheless, a sense of elevated social class identity remains firmly 
in place, especially in relation to other Latino immigrants. I asked 
Elena if she felt that she has more in common with Mexicans from 
other socioeconomic groups now that she is no longer in Mexico, 
that is, if perhaps their shared Mexican heritage outweighs the 
divergences in class, religion, and race, and she responded: 


I do interact with other Mexicans, and many more non-Jewish ones 
than I did back home. In fact, most of my friends are Mexican and 
not Jewish, at least my mom friends [this is a reference to friends 
whose common ground is motherhood]. But if I have a connection 
to other Latinos or Mexicans living in New York? No, these non- 
Jewish Mexican women [in her social network] women are like me 
[referring to her social class standing]. I don’t have anything in 
common with other Mexicans who came here illegally or are not 
educated. We just come from very different worlds. 


Elena’s words echo that of other respondents, illustrating the 
distinct boundaries around class (and race), which they hold on to 
firmly postmigration. Moreover, the internalization of their 
premigration class status in relation to others in their home country 


is carried with them. Elena’s observation that she has little in 
common with Mexicans who are not “educated” refers to the lack of 
both cultural and human capital that clearly places them in social 
class different from her own (Bourdieu, 1987). 


Context of Arrival 


IN MIAMI AND CALIFORNIA, the job market and integration 
experiences of Latino Jews are more diverse than those in the 
northeastern United States, as are the levels of human and 
financial capital immigrants arrive with. The diverging levels 
of initial capital result in a self-selection bias, where, in 
general, high-skill immigrants in professional sectors such as 
finance, academia, medicine, and law gravitate toward 
geographic locations where there are more opportunities in 
these areas. Overall, albeit with some exceptions, Latino Jews 
in the northeastern United States are employed in these 
sectors. The varied economic and labor market opportunities 
as well as lower cost of living pull a more diverse group of 
immigrants to South Florida and California. While tourism 
continues to drive the Miami area economy, the region’s 
proximity to Latin America, coupled with neoliberal 
hemispheric policies that have led to increased foreign direct 
investment in Latin America, has fostered industries such as 
trade, shipping, banking, and media in conjunction with Latin 
America (Aranda, Hughes, & Sabogal, 2014). Many of the 
region’s Jewish and non-Jewish Latinos are involved in 
activities pertaining to these industries both in skilled and 
semiskilled capacities. Southern California’s close proximity to 
Mexico and established Mexican Jewish community draws 
Mexican Jewish families seeking a reprieve from increased 
violence in Mexico’s capital and border towns. Many 
immigrants rely on the ease of travel and existing free-trade 
agreements between Mexico and the United States to foster 
new and maintain existing cross-border business ventures in 
manufacturing and import/export sectors, though there is a 


possibility that the dismantling of trade agreements by the 
Trump administration will change this practice in the future. 
Yet the majority of Mexican Jewish immigrants’ children, 
educated in the United States, follow the paths of their earlier 
Jewish immigrant counterparts and enter professional fields in 
law, business, technology, and academia. 


Overall, immigrating to Miami from the Latin America continent 
and to California from Mexico is less costly—both financially and 
emotionally. Initially, the cost of travel is substantially lower to 
these regions than it is to Northeast, particularly from Mexico or 
Venezuela. But, perhaps more important, the cost of entry is much 
more accessible in these areas. These costs, incurred by immigrants, 
are related to the density of social networks, cost of living (e.g., 
housing costs, groceries, transportation, etc.), language and skills 
matching, and supply of jobs or entrepreneurial opportunities. In 
the 1960s, the arrival of Cuban refugees transformed Miami from a 
resort town into a hub for Latin American investment and trade. 
Cuban immigrants, by exercising political and economic power, 
remade Miami into a bicultural city for Latinos (Portes & Stepick, 
1993). Since the 1980s, thousands of Latin Americans have made 
Miami their home, and Jewish Latin Americans were among these 
new atrivals. With a Hispanic population of 66.8 percent (US 
Census Bureau, 2017a), Miami is more welcoming to Latino (and 
Latino Jewish) immigrants than any other US city. Dense networks 
of family and friends exist to help immigrants find a home, a job, 
and schools for their children. For a number of Latino Jews, a move 
to Miami was familiar, many having spent vacations in the area. 
Some arrived at apartments they or their family members had 
purchased as vacation or investment properties. Mexican Jews 
immigrating to Southern California experience similar trajectories. 
Mexican Jews began settling in San Diego during the 1980s and, as 
other families joined, have successfully reproduced some form of 
the social organization of the Jewish community in Mexico. Dense 
social networks, entrenched norms of reciprocity among community 
members, and maintenance of Mexican cultural elements in social 
life all contribute to a Jewish experience that, while not identical, 
resembles that of the Mexican one. In San Diego, Mexican Jews 


have built a vibrant JCC—the Ken Jewish Community Center, 
which serves and caters to the Latino (primarily Mexican) Jewish 
population in the area. Mexican Jews, then, find in San Diego an 
organized subethnic community that is evocative of the 
communities they left behind. These lower costs of immigration 
result in two possible outcomes. The first leads to an accelerated 
pace of integration as immigrants are able to work in firms owned 
or managed by members of their social network (family, friends, 
coethnics) and experience lateral or upward mobility in their 
socioeconomic standing (Portes & Zhou, 1993); the second occurs 
when immigrants, while facing a lower cost of entry vis-a-vis the 
general immigrant population, eventually experience downward 
mobility when their initial financial capital runs low and they are 
unable to find well-paying jobs or are unsuccessful in business 
ventures. This was the case for Luis who came to Miami from 
Argentina after the financial collapse of 2001. 


I came to Miami, and we had a small apartment here. I came with 
my wife, and we thought it would easy to get on our feet. We had a 
place to stay, I had some cash, and I was planning on starting a 
small business. We did not have papers, but I did not worry about 
that at the time. I thought that if I could make enough money, we 
could get investment visas. Well, I started to sell inflatable pools 
and things like that, but after about a year we lost all of our money. 
Thankfully we still had a place to live, and Lore (my wife) was able 
to get a job working at a hotel. We had nothing—but we stayed on. 
Now we are doing well, but it took about ten years. We have kids 
now, and we can support them. I have another business, importing 
products from Argentina, which I started with a friend, and it does 
well. But we really suffered in the beginning. 


The decision to immigrate to Miami (and not another region) for 
Luis was based in part on the existing capital in the form of the 
apartment his family owns in the area. However, it was precisely 
this asset that contributed to underestimating the risks of 
immigrating without legal documentation (and, in Luis’s case, with 
business experience but without a formal university degree). Over 


time, however, he and his family climbed into the middle class, 
with help from other coethnics (Latino Jews) in the area. As Latino 
Jews in the South Florida area insert themselves into the social and 
economic landscape, some are able to transfer their economic and 
human capital seamlessly into lateral positions, whereas others are 
forced to take lower-skill jobs that result in downward mobility 
(even if only temporarily). Nonetheless, regardless of their current 
occupation Latino Jews overwhelmingly identify as middle class. 
For some, this is a downward shift from their elevated position in 
their home countries; for others (especially Argentines), their social 
class status has remained more or less constant. In the United 
States, Latino Jews find that social class status and the markers 
associated with the middle class are correlated with ethnic and 
racial status. In the US media, Latinos are overwhelmingly 
portrayed as low-skilled, likely undocumented, and possessing little 
human and cultural capital (Cobas et al., 2015), motivating Latino 
Jews to take steps to ensure a subjective and objective identity as 
intimately tied to the white US middle class. One way they achieve 
this is by distancing themselves from Latinos whose social class 
status is lower within the US social structure. In both South Florida 
and California, areas with an overwhelmingly Latino population, 
this becomes particularly salient. Ariel, whose social class status has 
taken a slight downturn after coming to the United States, 
explained how he understands his position in the United States: 


In Venezuela, we were very different—there really is no middle 
class. We did not interact so much with others (and rarely with non- 
Jews). But here, we are the middle class—it is not just Jewish 
people; there are many Latinos here. But we are different than the 
Latinos who were poor in our countries, or the Latinos who work in 
gardening, or maids, for example. They live in other places, they 
are not educated. They are good people, they work hard, they are 
here to make a better life—but I need to make sure that my 
children are surrounded by other middle-class children and find 
ways to get them into good colleges and have good lives here. In 
some ways, this is more difficult than in Venezuela, but overall 
there are many opportunities here, especially for middle-class 
people. 


Ariel went on to explain how residential segregation and both 
human and cultural capital are all markers that Latino Jews use to 
separate themselves from Latinos outside their social class: “How 
are we different from other Latinos? Well, on the one hand, we are 
more educated. They also don’t live in Aventura. We chose to live 
here because of the schools and the people that we meet. Also, we 
don’t do the same things. It’s not that I read books and go to the 
ballet all the time, but I am cultured. We also dress differently—not 
as provocative maybe.” 


In California, Latinos outnumber any other racial or ethnic group. 
In 2015, 38.8 percent of California’s residents identified as Latino/ 
Hispanic (U.S Census Bureau, 2015b). Yet, unlike the Miami-Dade 
area where two-thirds of the population is Latino, there is no region 
in California that matches this level of density. In San Diego 
County, the entry point for many of California’s Mexican (and other 
Latino national group) Jews, Latinos constitute only 33.4 percent of 
the population (US Census Bureau, 2017c); in San Francisco 
County, where many of the respondents work in the area’s tech 
hub, only 15.3 percent of the population identifies as Latino (U.S 
Census Bureau, 2017d). Like Jews in South Florida, Californian 
Latino Jews erect class boundaries between themselves and Latinos 
whose socioeconomic status places them squarely on the other side 
of their group, yet their interactions with non-Jewish Latinos are 
more limited, especially in Northern California. As Jorge explained: 


In California, there are so many Mexicans, both well off and not. I 
have non-Jewish (Mexican) friends, but mostly the non-Jewish 
Mexicans I see are not of my social class. Iam not implying that we 
are better, but we have different backgrounds. And now that I have 
moved from San Diego [to the Bay Area], my friends and colleagues 
are more international. The Latinos I meet that are outside my 
professional and social circles maybe work in the service sector, for 
example, in restaurants. 


In the northeastern United States, where Latinos make up a much 
smaller proportion of the population—24 percent in New York 
metropolitan area and 10 percent in the greater Boston area (Pew 
Research Center, 2016)—human and financial capital define social 
class for Latino Jews more so than the racialized boundaries erected 
between themselves and the greater Latino population. Latino Jews 
in the Northeast are firmly in the middle or upper middle class, and 
a majority hold jobs in highly remunerated and/or prestigious fields 
and reside in areas with higher than average household incomes, 
such as the Upper West Side and Upper East Side of Manhattan, 
Battery Park City, the West Village, brownstone Brooklyn or 
Williamsburg, or Westchester County—all areas in which residents 
occupy generally high-income brackets. In the Boston area, Latino 
Jews reside in high-income areas such as Brookline and Newton, 
where over 28 percent of families in Newton and almost 21 percent 
of families in Brookline reported household earnings of $200,000; 
both areas had median family incomes in the $90,000-$100,000 
range (US Census Bureau, 2010-2014b). Elevated economic 
standing creates divisions between Jewish and non-Jewish Latinos 
similar to those experienced in their home countries; economic 
success in both instances separates them from the larger population 
—in the case of the United States, economic, social, and oftentimes 
racial boundaries exist between Jewish Latino and many members 
of the non-Jewish Latino population. As Amanda, a Venezuelan Jew 
from Boston, explained, “There is a class difference with other 
Latinos in the United States—they see you as having power, as 
[being] rich.” Diana, also from Venezuela, expressed similar 
thoughts: “Based on what you hear in the news, the connotation of 
being Latino in the United States is related to lower standards, low 
educational levels, crime, and pregnancy in young people: it is not a 
positive connotation. I don’t think the media or the general society 
has positive connotations related to Latinos. For example, a middle- 
class Puerto Rican does not want to be connected to or considered 
Latino because of the negatives attached to being Latino.” 


Both Diana and Amanda’s comments show how important social 


class is in defining a Latino ethnic label. Latinos in the United 
States, as perceived by most (90 percent) of the respondents in this 
study, are from lower social class backgrounds, an image they seek 
to avoid. Dana, a Jewish Argentine woman from Long Island, 
described the typical Latino in the United States as “Schwartze 
Keppele [a Yiddish translation of the Spanish term cabecita negra, 
‘little black head’—a derogatory racial reference to the poor, 
darker-skinned working class in Argentina]; they receive a different 
education, they have different values than we do.” Dana groups 
Latinos (while excluding herself and those like her) into a lower 
social status while also categorizing them as racially inferior. While 
most Latino Jews did not frame the differences between themselves 
and the larger Latino population in the United States in racial 
terms, education and socioeconomic class are the key variables in 
demarcating the boundaries between themselves and the “typical 
Latino.” According to Emilia, a Mexican Jewish woman in Miami, 
“The typical Latino in the United States is different—it depends if 
he is legal or illegal. I think they have fewer opportunities; they are 
not very well prepared [a euphemism for uneducated in Latin 
America]. They come to work but have many more hardships here.” 
Florencia, an Argentine Jew in New York, further elucidated: 


I worked with all Latino men at my last job [in finance] and I hated 
it, but I do feel that educated Latinos see me as one of them. There 
are negative connotations about being Latino, that they are lazy or 
corrupt. I interact with Latinos every day and Latino Jews or 
American Jews a few times per week. It really depends on what the 
background is. It is not just being Jewish but being educated. 
Context has a lot to do with it. At work, I will be interacting with a 
different sort of Latino, educated, higher class. That is not the same 
type of person that I might encounter cleaning the office at night. 


When I asked Brenda, a respondent from Argentina, if she ever felt 
discriminated against for being Latina or Jewish, she told me, “I 
don’t ever feel discriminated against for being either—my husband 
is a doctor, so we are in a different social category.” Negative 
stereotypes of Latino abound and are tied to legal status, work 


ethic, and educational proficiency. Negative stereotypes of Latinos 
in the media are strongly correlated with a lower public opinion of 
Latinos, especially among those who do not have frequent 
interactions with members of a Latino group (Barreto, Manzano, & 
Segura, 2012). Latino Jews, as consumers of US media, place 
considerable weight on distancing themselves from the larger US 
Latino population, through showcasing the ways in which they do 
not fit the Latino stereotypes (e.g., by sharing their higher 
educational attainment, documented legal status, and strong work 
ethic). 


The distinction between Latino Jews and the broader US Latino 
community is highly dependent on context. When I asked Ruth, a 
Venezuelan-born immigration lawyer from Long Island, New York, 
if she felt that she has anything in common with the typical Latino 
in the United States, she said to me, “I have nothing in common 
with other Latinos; in Long Island, my clients [Latino immigrants] 
are poor, lower class. It’s a different world from mine.” Yet when I 
asked her whether there were situations in which she felt more 
identified as a Latina, she told me, “We are all Latinos in my office. 
The legal secretaries are all from the middle class in their countries 
—they are from Colombia or Ecuador. We don’t have much in 
common, but we are all Latinos.” Ruth distinguishes herself much 
more strongly from her Latino clients (of lower socioeconomic 
status and likely unauthorized legal status) than she does from the 
Latino administrative personnel at her office. Yet when I asked her 
to think about times when she felt a kinship with other Latinos, she 
recalled watching the World Cup, eating at Latino (Mexican and 
Colombian) restaurants, and listening to Spanish radio on her 
commutes. She elaborated, “These are times when I feel part of a 
bigger Latino community.” Ruth’s capacity as a lawyer and the 
embedded power within her professional role mediates her 
interactions with her clients and results in an ethnic distancing 
within a professional context. However, in a situation in which her 
position of power is either not known or not important, Ruth is 
more likely identify with the larger Latino group—there are low 
costs associated with identifying as Latina during cultural or 
sporting events and as a consumer of services or media. 


In general, socioeconomic status is used by the majority of the 
respondents as a boundary between themselves and the “typical” 
Latino in the United States. This strong distinction gathers strength 
from the pervasive class divisions in Latin America, whereby social 
class boundaries are difficult to traverse and are important 
mechanisms in self-identification, but is also fortified by the 
realities of life in the United States and the desire of Latino Jews to 
distinguish themselves from a group that is so often stigmatized in 
this country. 


Race 


TANYA GOLASH-BOZA (2006) WRITES that “despite the fact 
that ‘Hispanic’ is officially an ethnic label, it functions in some 
ways as a racial label” (p. 34). This racial label or racialization 
of Latinos or Hispanics is an important predictor of life 
chances, assimilation, integration, and upward mobility for 
nonwhite Latinos. The stereotype of Latinos in the United 
States rests on phenotype traits (and perceived racial 
attributes) (Davila, 2008; Rodriguez, 2000). Yet the Hispanic/ 
Latino label was designated by the US Census Bureau as 
primarily an ethnic, not racial, term. Since 1980, the US census 
has asked respondents to place themselves in a racial category, 
a category that does not include Hispanic. An additional 
question prompts respondents to define their Hispanic or 
Latino status, which is defined by the Office of Management 
and Budget as “Hispanic or Latino and Not Hispanic or Latino. 
Hispanic origin can be viewed as the heritage, nationality 
group, lineage, or country of birth of the person or the person’s 
parents or ancestors before their arrival in the United States. 
People who identify their origin as Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish 
may be any race” (Ennis, Rios-Vargas, & Albert, 2011, p. 2). 
The results of this census classification scheme have been 
mixed. On the one hand, an overwhelming number of those 


with Hispanic origin choose to identify as “other” in the racial 
category, eschewing mono or traditional racial labels such as 
white or black (Gonzalez-Barrera & Hugo Lopez, 2015). In line 
with theories on racial boundaries that purport that the 
borders around which groups are racially defined are both 
mutable and contested (see Wimmer, 2008), the choices made 
by Latinos to opt for nonwhite or nonblack categories 
illustrates an attempt by a majority of Latinos to insert 
themselves between the binary black and white racial 
categories (Cobas et al., 2015). The respondents in this study 
overwhelmingly resemble the white majority in skin color, and 
they draw distinct racial boundaries between themselves and 
the racialized, darker-skinned Latino population in the United 
States. Their racial status more closely resembles the white 
mainstream, yet their national origin is undoubtedly Latino. I 
asked all the respondents how they answered the census 
question regarding race and ethnicity. Alexandra, a Mexican 
Jewish woman answered, “I’m never sure what to put. I think I 
put white and Latina, but I’m not sure. And just today at the 
doctor’s office I was having this discussion with the 
receptionist. She said to me, ‘Put Hispanic,’ and I said to her, 
‘No, I am Caucasian.” 


Rebekah, a Colombian Jewish woman experienced similar doubts: 
“Those forms are so confusing, I never know what to put. I’m pretty 
sure I put white and Hispanic. On other forms, it depends. If there is 
a space for white, I put that and Hispanic or Latino. If not, I’m not 
sure.” Rebekah and Alexandra’s answers illustrate both their self- 
perception as whites, which is tied to their phenotypical attributes 
as well as to their Jewish ethnic background, their social class 
status, and their understanding of Hispanic/Latino as both an ethnic 
and racial label. When Rebekah states, “No, I am Caucasian,” she is 
asserting her racial identity in opposition to the negative racial 
stereotypes associated with Latinos. While, like Rebekah and 
Alexandria, other Latino Jews expressed ambiguity with regard to 
official race classification, the majority understand their racial 
group as white, which corresponds with the self-identity of other 
Latinos with lighter skin who have not experienced high levels of 


discrimination (Golash-Boza & Darity, 2008). At the same time, 
their Jewish ancestry and Latino ethnicity adds to ambiguity of the 
presented choices. Matias, an Argentine Jew in Miami, explained 
that his European descent is an important facet of his (and other 
Latino Jews) ethno-racial identity: “We are not Hispanic, we are 
white Caucasians and we are Jewish, we are European Latinos.” 
Another important variable of racial classification is not only how 
people self-identify but also how others place them. I asked 
respondents if other (non-Jewish) Latinos saw them as in-group 
members or as sharing similar ethno-racial backgrounds, and most 
answered that either their religion or their phenotypic features were 
factors that differentiated them in the eyes of other (non-Jewish) 
Latinos: “My cleaning lady is Latina and she sees me as white or 
blanquita [little white one],” said Sarah, a Colombian Jew in New 
York. “She will say things like ‘Oh, that is the food that blanquitos 
eat’ or ‘You are blanquita.’ I don’t think Hispanics see me as 
Hispanic because of my profile.” 


Gabriel, an Argentine Jewish musician based in Boston, made a 
similar comment when referring to his cleaning lady, though he 
explained the differences as an ethno-religious one: “With Latinos, 
once they know that you are Jewish it changes the dynamic. For 
example, my cleaning lady is Latina, and when she found out Iam 
Jewish, she said, ‘Oh, so we are not similar after all.’” In Miami, 
where Latino Jews encounter non-Jewish Latinos on a daily basis, 
phenotypical differences form the basis for racial classification. As 
Veronica explained: 


Here, in Miami, there are Latinos of all types—similar to Latin 
America. In the supermarkets, at the mall, I would say I speak 
Spanish 90 percent of the time here. Do they see me as one of 
them? Well, yes and no. The checkout girl at the supermarket, we 
are both Latina, she automatically speaks Spanish to me. But my 
class position is very different, and I look different from her. Of 
course I don’t know if she sees me as racially the same as her, but I 
do know that other people will see me as white whereas most 
people will see her first as Latina. 


Here, Veronica concluded that for her “Latino-ness” is an ethnicity, 
a boundary that can be crossed at will. A number of studies have 
pointed to a negative correlation between darker skin color among 
Latinos and lower educational attainment, wages, and health 
outcomes, mediated through racialization and racial discrimination 
of Latinos (Aratijo & Borrell, 2006; Espino & Franz, 2002; Gomez, 
2000; Hunter, 2007). Veronica observed how the intersection of 
race and class function to elevate her status vis-a-vis the cashier: 
not only does Veronica phenotypically resemble the white 
mainstream, but her social class status is also in line with the white 
middle-class majority. Both non-Jewish racialized Latinos and 
Latino Jews evoke race as a boundary that both separates members 
of these groups from each other as well as defines the term Latino 
in the United States. As Martin, a Venezuelan Jew from Boston, 
explained to me, “People never think I am Latino—I am too white. I 
think that in this country [the United States] it’s all about skin 
color. If you are white, you are accepted and you are fine. But 
blacks face strong discrimination.” 


The experience of Latino Jews and their emphasis on whiteness and 
the privileges and benefits afforded to them as a result of their 
phenotype raises questions about Latino racial classification in 
general. Some scholars contend that much like the Europeans in the 
past who were not considered white upon arrival to US shores and 
became—through a dialectical process—white over time, Latinos 
will culturally and structurally approximate the white mainstream 
and become part of the white group over time (Gans, 1999; Lee & 
Bean, 2010; Yancey, 2003). The Johnson-Reed Act of 1924 was 
essential in propelling the assimilation of Jews (and other European 
immigrant groups in the United States at the time), largely because 
new Jewish immigrants did not arrive to reinforce customs and 
cultures from the old country. Latino immigrants began arriving in 
large numbers after 1965, in response to the Hart-Celler Act, and 
their population continues to increase in size. Latino culture is 
reinforced as new immigrants make their home in the United States 
and as a Latino panethnic culture is constantly re-created as 


younger Latinos come of age as members of an ethno-racial 
minority group. While is likely that a subset of Latinos, such as 
Latino Jews, will structurally and culturally assimilate into the 
mainstream, the persistent racial divide and boundary setting 
between Latinos of divergent national origins and racial groups 
points to a different racialization schema whereby lighter-skinned 
Latinos will be absorbed into the white groups and Latinos who 
have experienced discrimination because of their phenotypic 
differences with the white mainstream will assimilate or be 
incorporated into a nonwhite racial group (Alba, 2005; Golash-Boza 
& Darity, 2008; Michael & Timberlake, 2008). 


Latino Jews are well aware their racial status elevates their position 
within the racial hierarchy of the United States. Their ethnicity as 
Latinos leads to episodic discrimination in certain contexts, but 
these are nonracial types of discrimination, based on their accents 
or their cultural modalities (some also spoke of how being 
identified as Latino can, at times, privilege them in some ways, a 
theme I develop later in this chapter). Dalia, a Mexican Jew, 
reported: 


I am obviously Latina. I have an accent, and I am Mexican. But I 
don’t identify with other Latinos; I am a mix of Israeli, Latin 
American, and Mexican. Also, I am obviously not part of or like the 
typical Mexican immigrant. But I still face discrimination for being 
Latina. A friend said to me recently, “I am going to give you some 
advice, don’t talk too much in Spanish because people will not 
regard you well.” But there is an advantage to speaking Spanish, 
especially when dealing with people from the service industry and 
it’s the second language of the United States. 


Rafael relayed an instance in which he was sure he was 
discriminated against because of his Latino background: 


Many years ago I called to rent an apartment. I spoke to the 
management company on the phone (this was in the greater Boston 
area), and I told them we have two children and we were looking 
for a two- or three-bedroom apartment. First he said that there was 
nothing available, and when I pointed out there was and the ad in 
the newspaper, he said actually that children are not allowed there. 
This didn’t sit right with me—so I asked a friend [US native] to call 
later in the week, and the management office offered to show him a 
place. I realized that when he heard my accent, he did not want to 
rent to me. This rarely happened to us, but I don’t know what he 
thought since this [conversation] was entirely over the phone. 


Rafael’s experience illustrates how white racial features often shield 
or protect Latino Jews from racially based discrimination. Since the 
interaction Rafael had was over the phone, the management 
company employee made assumptions about Rafael’s ethno-racial 
identity and acted on these in a discriminatory manner. If the 
experience of earlier immigrants such as Italians and Jews are an 
indication, this type of discrimination is likely to cease in future 
generations for lighter-skinned and white Latinos like Latino Jews 
(Alba & Nee, 2003; Foner, 2000, 2005; Perlmann, 2005), and white 
Latinos will be firmly entrenched in the white racial category 
(Bonilla-Silva, 2004). In other words, they will become “American,” 
perhaps with a symbolic attachment to their national origins. 
Already, many of the respondents were optimistic about the 
implications of their ethno-racial status for their second-generation 
children. “Well, my children are American, they were born here, so 
they are definitely not Hispanic or Latino,” said Marina, an 
Argentine Jew. “Though I should say it hurts a little, for them to be 
American and unlike me.” Or, as Rebekah put it, “I don’t remember 
what I put on the census. It is always a problem, this question of 
race. When I have the option of distinguishing between race and 
Hispanic, I put white Hispanic, but if I cannot put white Hispanic, I 
put other. My daughter said to me, ‘You are Latin American, but I 
am only half-Colombian, so really Iam American.” 


Like Marina and Rebekah, others (almost 95 percent of the parents 


with US-born children) echoed this sentiment. Their children, they 
assume, will likely grow up as white Americans or white Jewish 
Americans and not face ethnic-based discrimination. It is unclear if 
the same will be true for darker-skinned Latinos. It is of course 
possible that Latinos in the United States will “remake the 
mainstream” (Alba & Nee, 2003) and attain racial parity with 
whites, but we can be on surer ground in predicting the future for 
Latino Jews whose children, born and bred in the United States and 
without accents or other distinguishing features, will be largely 
inserted into the white majority. 


While Latino Jews are buffered from discrimination in many ways 
because of their high socioeconomic status and their whiteness, 
many do experience some measure of discrimination or prejudice. 
In particular, their Spanish-sounding names or accents act as signals 
to others that they are ethnically, if not racially, different from the 
white mainstream. In certain professional areas, episodic 
discrimination proves costly. Victor, whom we met earlier in the 
chapter and who has a professional background in Jewish 
philanthropy, recounted the discrimination he experienced during a 
job search in Boston: 


I had been working doing fund-raising for the Jewish community 
for a number of years already when I went on some job interviews 
in the field. I had advanced through a number of rounds of 
interviews and finally I met the board. I thought the job was mine, I 
had experience, and I have a degree in the field. During this 
interview, one of the board members asked me about my accent. He 
said something like “Well, how do you think people are going to 
react to your accent when you call them asking for money?” I was 
not quite sure what to say. I realized what he meant, of course, that 
my Spanish accent would be an impediment to successfully raising 
funds—since Hispanics or Latinos are not viewed so well. But I 
didn’t know what to say. I didn’t get the job. I know now that I 
probably could have sued or something on grounds of 
discrimination, but back then I think I was just in shock. 


Ana, a Mexican Jewish entrepreneur with an MBA from an Ivy 
League university, shared her insights on the discrimination of 
Latinos in the workplace: 


The problem is not that you have an accent—it is that the clients 
think you are dumb because you have an accent [a Mexican accent] 
—the opposite of what the English accent is. The British can say 
something stupid and because they have a British accent it sounds 
smart. The people in the United States associate a Latino accent 
with someone not so cultured or educated. The image of Latinos in 
the United States affects us all. In my old work [an elite consulting 
firm], it happened that there was a guy who was working there for 
a long time and was up for a promotion and they basically told him 
that they could not promote him because he had an accent. 


She went on to say that in her line of work, she needs a US 
American (or accent-free) image to succeed in her new, planned 
business venture: “Now that I want to run my own business, I need 
an American partner, and being Latina will be a disadvantage to me 
in getting funded [investments].” 


Nonetheless, in general, their whiteness trumps any symbol of their 
Latino-ness. Their accents may provoke such questions as “Where 
are you from?” or “Where is your family from?” and answering 
Mexico or Venezuela is usually met with an element of surprise, as 
Diana explained: 


It’s funny because we have this other identity as Jewish and I grew 
up in a Latin American country. But I don’t need to say anything, 
because just by saying I’m from Venezuela sets me apart. It is 
different than being Puerto Rican. When people ask me where I am 


from, I often say Venezuelan. If my response is met with 
incredulity, such as “oh really?,” I will explain that I am Jewish, 
unless I feel uncomfortable doing so—then I will merely say that 
my parents are from Europe. 


Dalia recalled how people cannot always place her and sometimes 
identify her as a European, perhaps Italian or French. Interestingly, 
Dalia sees Italian as “cool” and is pleased when people assume a 
European background, yet a hundred years ago the Italian 
immigrants in the United States faced a similar kind of racial or 
ethno-racial discrimination that is encountered by most Mexicans 
today. In contemporary New York, being identified as Italian is seen 
as a compliment. “Sometimes,” Dalia said, “people hear my accent 
and they cannot place me, so they ask, ‘Are you from Italy or 
France?’ and when I say Mexico, their faces change; it is not as cool 
to be Mexican as it is to be French or Italian.” The respondents also 
spoke about how much “cooler” or “more acceptable” it is to be 
Jewish in the United States than in Latin America, further 
illustrating how Jewishness is a mainstream and accepted identity 
in many parts of the United States. The low levels of discrimination 
experienced by Latino Jews suggest that for white and Jewish 
Latinos, the benefits of being Latino are higher than the costs. While 
ethnic discrimination is not absent from the experiences of Latino 
Jews, they are able to overcome or minimize the effects of this sort 
of discrimination because of their skin color, their socioeconomic 
class position, and their Jewish ethnicity. 


The Benefits of Being Latino 


A LATINO IDENTITY IS relatively “costless” for Latino Jews, 
and there are benefits associated with the Latino part of their 
ethnic identity. For example, daily interactions and the 
exchange of services become more personal among perceived 
in-group individuals. As immigrants participate in exchanges 
of shared cultural modalities, a sense of trust and goodwill 


emerges, based on a real or imagined shared descent. This 
phenomenon is a result of a “common denominator effect,” 
whereby individuals connect along a shared variable, whatever 
that may be. In the case of daily interactions between 
providers and recipients of services, this may be gender, race, 
or, in this case, a shared language (Spanish), and these offer a 
link to a sense of shared common background. This is 
particularly true in the Northeast, where Latinos account for a 
much lower percentage of the population, and exchanges 
between Latinos in the service industry and Latino consumers 
of service are less frequent. Latino Jews reported receiving 
better service in a range of establishments where Latinos work, 
from restaurants and nail salons to car washes. I saw firsthand 
the interactions of one of the respondents, Dalia, with a 
Spanish-speaking employee at an Israeli self-service cafe on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side, where we met for an interview. 
We had ordered our lunch and sat to eat, when she realized 
she needed flatware and water. Since the cafe was self-service, 
it would have been appropriate to go to the counter. As we 
were talking about this project and were broaching the subject 
of being Latino, she said to me, “It helps to speak Spanish; the 
people in restaurants who speak Spanish treat you better.” 
Shortly thereafter, she asked an employee of the cafe to bring 
her water and flatware, in Spanish. She then turned to me and 
said, “See, he never would have done that if I was just a 
gringa.” While it is unclear if the cafe employee helped her 
merely because of their perceived shared background or 
language, the fact that Dalia strongly believed it was so 
influences her daily interactions with other Latinos in the 
service sector. Like Dalia, many respondents mentioned these 
types of daily interactions. Their use of identity is contextual, 
as Diana pointed out: “My identity is a hybrid—I am a Latin 
Jew. At times I bring out one part of background and identity 
more than others. For example, when I am with Jews I will be 
more likely to talk about or refer to Jewish common themes. It 
is when I am receiving services, such as having my car washed 
that I make it a point to speak Spanish. If the guys are speaking 
Spanish, I will make it a point to speak Spanish and befriend 
them in that way.” 


I asked all the respondents if they saw some advantage to being 
labeled Latino or having a Latino identity, and many respondents 
shared anecdotes of interactions with service-sector employees and 
described receiving friendlier, better service at the hands of a Latina 
manicurist, waiter, or store clerk. Some mentioned preferential 
treatment, such as being the recipients of discounts or faster service. 
All these interactions rest on an assumed sense of shared 
background, stemming from interactions in their common language 
—Spanish. Latino Jews resemble the white mainstream and are 
consumers of services where they occupy a position of power, yet 
they find common ground through language and perhaps 
conversational topics such as Latin American soccer or Latino food. 
In South Florida and California, this common cultural and ethnic 
denominator is less rare and therefore less salient. During my 
fieldwork in South Florida, it was unusual for me to interact in 
English with shopkeepers, restaurant workers, and other service 
providers. Especially in the Aventura area, where a majority of the 
Latino Jews resides, there is the expectation that residents are 
Latino and speak Spanish. 


The workplace is another arena where Latino Jews instrumentally 
use and benefit from their Latino heritage. While there are 
advantages to having and stating a Jewish ethnicity in the legal and 
financial professions, in the fields of education, arts, and marketing 
there are often benefits to having a Latino identity and being 
classified as such. The respondents who work as educators in the 
public schools or public university systems understood that their 
Latino-ness legitimized them in the eyes of their Latino students. 
Betty, a Puerto Rican Jew in New York, spoke extensively about 
how she has little in common with the Puerto Ricans in New York: 
“T don’t identify with them; I went to an Ivy League school. I have a 
PhD, and my husband is French, though we speak Spanish at home. 
The typical Latino or Hispanic American is different from me; we 
might eat the same foods but have little in common. For example, 
the Puerto Rican Day Parade has nothing to do with me or my 
identity.” Yet she went on to say that “here [in New York] when I 


used to teach in the public school, I would tell them I was from 
Puerto Rico; it was a way to have an ‘in’ with the students. And 
they accepted me and were very proud.” 


Andres, a Mexican Jew who teaches at a New York community 
college, also uses his Latino-ness as a way to identify and improve 
his relations with his students: “At first, they [the students] can’t 
believe ’'m Mexican. It’s because I am white. But then they think 
it’s so cool. I can relate to my students in a way that perhaps other 
professors cannot. We have something in common. It influences the 
classroom dynamic and how the students respond to me.” Andres 
and Betty attribute their status as insiders with the students to a 
mutual background, a shared identity. In other contexts, however, 
they find little in common with non-Jewish or darker-skinned 
Latinos. Their use of their ethnic identity is strategic and situational 
as well as instrumental—but beyond the ways defined by 
instrumentalist theorists who argue that ethnic ties are manipulated 
for social and political gains (Bates, 1983; Glazer & Moynihan, 
1963; Hechter, 1986; Hechter et al., 1982; Rabushka & Shepsle, 
1972). They are using their ethnicity as a bridge between 
themselves and their students, as both an avenue for legitimacy 
among the students as well as conduits for familiarity between 
them. 


Employment within an industry in which the target audience is 
Latino, such as ethnic media or marketing, was also associated with 
a greater likelihood of identifying as Latino in the workplace. Sonia, 
a Mexican Jewish woman in the marketing industry, explained that 
she does not have a racial and ethnic identity as Latina: “I guess I 
identify as Jewish Mexican, though my race and ethnic background 
is European. For me, the Mexican part of my identity comes from 
the cultural aspect of my background, such as language.” Yet, when 
we started talking about how she identifies at work, she told me, “I 
have a strong Latino identity, I work with the Latino market and 
most of my colleagues are Latino. . . . But I do feel different because 
I am Jewish or maybe not because I am Jewish but because of my 
social class, though we [her Latino colleagues] share so many 


things. .. . It is not that they are of a lower social class, but they 
have a different upbringing. Many of them are second-generation 
Latinos. I have more opportunities due to my upbringing.” Sonia 
can be culturally Latina while also distinguishing herself from other 
US Latinos in terms of race, ethnicity, and social class. 


For others, such as Federico, an Argentine Jew with ties to the 
music business, his Latino background provides an entry into the 
world of Latino music: “In my line of work, it definitely helps that I 
am Latino or at least speak Spanish. People in the industry, the 
musicians mainly, can relate to me. And they also feel that I really 
know the music. But my last name is Jewish—so you know that is 
good when I am talking to producers or executives. It opens doors, I 
think.” Federico is able to draw on both his Jewish and Latino 
cultural and ethnic identities as a way to signal to other in-group 
members that he is, in fact, one of them. In this way, he is accessing 
the tangible benefits of divergent sources of ethnic capital. The 
openness of US Latinos to working with him may be partially 
attributed to this shared ethnic background. 


Others who work in the arts, such as in theater, film, or 
photography, also saw their Latino heritage as a positive trait. They 
spoke about the celebration of diversity in the art world and how 
their ethnic (Latino) background gave them status and legitimacy as 
artists: “I am a Mexican painter,” Analisa told me, “or at least that 
is how I get into shows. [It is also] what my bio says at the 
university where I teach. Do I deal with ‘Mexican’ themes in my 
work? Not really—not any more Mexican than anything else. But I 
understand that my being a Latina painter helps me in this world.” 


A third way that Latino Jews benefit from their Latino identity has 
to do with affirmative action policies in the United States as well as 
policies that more generally promote diversity in educational 
institutions and the workplace. As Philip Kasinitz, John H. 
Mollenkopf, Mary C. Waters, and Jennifer Holdaway (2008) note, 


Hispanic, Asian, and black immigrants have benefited from the 
gains of the civil rights struggles of the 1950s and 1960s and 
subsequent legislation. Diversity is now more tolerated and often 
celebrated in some cities, and, relevant here, affirmative action 
programs and policies have helped facilitate upward mobility 
among the children of immigrants. Latino Jews are particularly well 
positioned to benefit from the changes that have occurred both 
politically and socially as a result of the struggles for equality by 
African Americans (and, later, Latinos, Asians, and Native 
Americans) in the United States. They are labeled white, are highly 
educated, and are of high socioeconomic standing. 


The original intent of affirmative action programs was to redress 
past wrongs (primarily the long-standing injustice suffered by the 
descendants of African slaves and other marginalized groups, 
including Native Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Mexicans) in hopes 
of eventually leveling the playing field. Over the years, affirmative 
action policies have indeed helped some historically discriminated 
minorities achieve middle-class status, yet other new minorities 
have benefited greatly (and perhaps more so) from these programs: 


Affirmative action, perhaps the most controversial program to be 
developed after the civil rights movement, is sometimes billed as 
making up for past injustices against African Americans. It is also 
conceived as a program to guarantee “diversity” and minority 
representation in educational institutions and the workplace. . . . As 
immigration increased from the 1970s onward, however, it was 
often not noticed how, in an increasingly diverse America, more 
and more of the beneficiaries of affirmative action policies were 
recent immigrants and their children (Kasinitz et al., 2008, p. 332). 


Among these “recent immigrants and their children” are Latino 
Jews, who in this sample, overwhelmingly choose to categorize 
themselves as Latinos for the purpose of affirmative action 
programs. When I asked the respondents what ethnic or racial 


category they checked off on forms such as the US census, 
employment, or school applications, most responded that, in 
general, white and perhaps Latino or their national origin. 
However, for the purposes of college admission or certain 
employment opportunities most identified as Latino: 


I differ in what I check off on forms and the census. I check off 
Mexican on the census. Sometimes Latino—since there is an 
advantage to being Latino under affirmative action policies. 
(Benjamin, Mexican Jew in New York) 


I check off Hispanic, because I think I will have more probabilities 
of getting a job. I would check off white and Hispanic if the option 
to do so existed. (Romina, Argentine Jew in Miami) 


I always made fun of affirmative action, yet I feel that it gives me 
an advantage. Being Latino gives me an edge; it makes me stand 
out. (Baruch, Mexican Jew in New York) 


It is not just affirmative action policies that benefit Latino Jews but 
also the more general and view in the United States that higher 
educational institutions and places of employment should be 
diversified in terms of race and ethnicity. As Celina, an Argentine/ 
Puerto Rican Jewish woman, told me, “The [advantage] of being 
Latina is that schools need diversity, so for them your diversity is 
good.” 


However, although Latino Jewish immigrants do in fact provide 
diversity to college campuses, there is no denying that affirmative 
action and diversity initiatives were not designed to assist white 
Jews from Latin America, who do not suffer from racial 
discrimination and already have many social class advantages. 


While most respondents saw their status as Latinos as a way to 
facilitate admission into educational institutions, not all were 
comfortable with using their Latino heritage or ethnicity in this 
way. Karina, an academic researcher based at a small university in 
the Boston area, explained that she is uncomfortable with being the 
“token Latina” for research and grants purposes: “At the university 
where I work, there is always pressure on me to put down Latina or 
Hispanic when we are applying for grants. They think it will help us 
if there is a Latina on the research team. But I don’t want to, I don’t 
feel comfortable.” And for some, especially those from the Southern 
Cone of Latin America, this option is not available, as an Argentine 
Jewish academic relayed: “When I was an undergrad at State U., I 
could not apply for the Latino or Hispanic scholarships because of 
some rule that Argentines were excluded from applying. So it 
[affirmative action] never worked for me.” Yet, under the same 
rule, a Mexican Jew of similar ethnic and socioeconomic status 
would be eligible for ethnic or ethno-racial based scholarships, 
underscoring the nebulous discrepancies inherent in affirmative 
action policies. 


Emergent Latino Culture 


THERE IS AN IMPORTANT cultural element to Latino Jews’ 
sense of “becoming Latino” in the United States. Much of the 
scholarly literature on Latino identity centers on the structural 
factors (political mobilization, economic position, 
discrimination, government classification schemes) that 
underpin the construction of a panethnic identity (Bean & 
Tienda, 1987; Calderon, 1992; Itzigsohn, 2004; Lopez & 
Espiritu, 1990; McConnell & Delgado-Romero, 2004; Mora, 
2014; Oboler, 1995; Okamoto & Mora, 2014; Oropesa, Landale, 
& Greif, 2008; Padilla, 2014). There has been less interest in 
analyzing cultural elements involved in the development of 
Latino identity, such as a shared language and other aspects of 
nonmaterial culture (including norms, values, and attitudes as 
well as music and cuisine). Past research on Latino panethnic 


construction has shown how a number of structural forces 
interact to promote a panethnic group construction; however, 
the experience of Latino Jews calls for a deeper look into the 
role that culture, class, and institutions play in forming 
panethnic groups and panethnic identities. Among Latino 
Jews, a Latino social identity is largely situational and at times 
instrumental. Nonetheless, a majority of the respondents 
possess a cultural affinity to other Latinos or, more generally, 
to Latino culture, which they define in terms of food, language, 
literature, norms, values, and attitudes. As Emilia told me, “I 
have a Latina identity—I speak Spanish, the food, being an 
immigrant. I hope to transmit that to my children.” Amanda, a 
Venezuelan Jewish academic in Boston, while acknowledging 
the class and racial differences within the larger Latino 
population, expanded on her Latina identity: “I have a strong 
Latina identity—the language, the way of dancing, the music, 
and values. But also the way I see life is intrinsically Latin. 
How I see the mystery of life—everything, even how I 

laugh. .. . also love being with my Latino friends because I 
don’t feel as Iam going to be judged. They don’t say things like 
‘You talk too loud,’ or they don’t comment about the jokes I 
might make or how affectionate I am or the way I use my 
voice.” Celina echoed Amanda’s thoughts: 


I identify as Latina, for sure, but most Latinos here are from Central 
America and Mexico—it’s funny how we all get lumped into this 
one group together. But there are things that bind us together, such 
as the language and the food. When I came here to do my 
undergrad at [a] liberal arts college in Boston, I was part of the 
“Latino mafia”; it felt like a home away from home. I also love 
things about the Latino heritage. I eat Cuban food and Puerto Rican 
food, and I dance salsa. 


Language is perhaps the most important way that Latino Jews make 
a connection with Latino culture, as evidenced by Florencia’s 
comment: “Well, speaking Spanish helps me connect to people, not 
only to people in my social circle, we understand each other better, 


but also to Latinos I encounter in an everyday setting, like waiters, 
or the nannies at my daughter’s preschool. They cannot believe I 
speak Spanish, but when I do, it gives us an instant connection. 
They act differently and probably I do as well.” And as Adriana, an 
Argentine Jewish woman in New Jersey pointed out, speaking 
Spanish is not merely instrumental choice made to garner better 
service; it is also a means to construct what she terms a “special 
distinct connection,” which, though sporadic and fleeting, 
influences daily interactions: “Speaking Spanish creates a special 
distinct connection. In general, speaking a language creates a 
connection when I am in stores or restaurants. It [speaking Spanish] 
establishes a kind of intimacy with servers that I enjoy. It’s a 
pleasant quick moment of intimacy.” 


The set of cultural norms and values the respondents share with 
Latino family and friends, are what they generally regard as “Latino 
values,” which are held in higher regard than “US American 
values.” Said Alejandra, a Venezuelan Jew in New York: 


Latinos have a different culture—for example, the concept of 
friendship is much stronger among Latinos, it is more important for 
us. We have different values. . . . In this country so much value is 
placed on work. And we have other things that are equally 
important—family, love. I also see the personality of Latinos as 
different. Generally they are happy people, optimistic—they are the 
kind of people that see the glass half-full. This might be for a 
variety of reasons, because, in general, there is a lot of suffering in 
Latin America, but people tend to be happy with what they have. I 
find the society here to be more unhappy or unsatisfied because you 
have access to so much here and you are unhappier. . . . Also, there 
is a certain Latin American culture that I share with other Latinos— 
especially the literature. We have read all of the same books that 
have shaped us. 


Matias also felt that values and norms transmitted within families, 


in particular from parents to their children, are different between 
Latinos and Americans: 


I have a strong Latino connection. I feel very much connected to 
Latin American and the Latino culture in general. There is 
something cultural that is different also. Here [in the United States], 
the relationship between parents and children is different. The way 
they [US non-Latino Americans] raise children is very different 
here. Even though I feel very comfortable, and, in general, I have 
more Latino friends than American [non-Latino] friends, I am better 
able to relate to people from my culture, which has less rules and is 
less structured, whether they are from Argentina or Latinos. 


Another respondent, Ilan, also brought up child rearing and the 
relationship between children and their parents as being 
fundamentally different in the United States: “My kids are still 
young—so I have a few years before I need to worry about this, but 
I am always shocked by how far kids go for college. In Venezuela, 
you live at home with your parents while you study. I see people 
here in Florida whose kids go to the University of Miami, maybe 
twenty minutes from their home, and they have their own 
apartments. This would never happen back home.” Comments like 
these were not uncommon and speak to the contrast between the 
individualistic nature of the US society and the Latin American 
social structure where close familial ties are the norm. Commitment 
to family and community are seen as inherently Latino values but 
tend to dissipate with social mobility and assimilation—many older 
respondents had children who lived far away and accepted this as a 
“fact of living in the United States.” 


Latino Jews construct a shared sense of a cultural Latino identity, 
which crosses racial, and social class lines. Moreover, this identity is 
not bound to a national origin; that is, the respondents did not 
describe their cultural values as “Argentine” or “Mexican,” but, 
rather, the shared culture and associated values and norms are 


understood as Latino. The research and interviews with Latino Jews 
thus highlight the role of cultural values in the construction of a 
Latino panethnic identity and can provide a deeper understanding 
of how panethnic identities are constructed among Latino 
immigrants and how group relations evolve. Members of panethnic 
groups develop a sense of in-group solidarity that emanates not 
only from a common regional background but also from a set of 
shared values, norms, and attitudes as they relate to family, work, 
and friends and diverge from those of the US mainstream. 


Conclusion 


IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, I sketched out the complexities 
involved in analyzing Latino identity among Latino Jews. It is, 
for one thing, a new secondary or even tertiary identity for 
them in the United States. Moreover, for white, educated 
Latinos, a Latino label or identity is less likely to determine life 
chances than it is for other racialized, darker-skinned Latinos. 
Their Latino ethnicity is, to a large extent, optional, and even 
if others label them Latino, their phenotype and the 
intersection of race and socioeconomic class trump a 
disadvantaged Latino ethnicity in the eyes of those in the 
larger society. Further, a Latino ethnic identity can be 
instrumental and provide distinct benefits. A Latino ethnic 
identity yields returns for Latino Jews across three distinct 
fields: first, through the reception of preferential treatment by 
other Latinos, usually in a service setting; second, by gaining 
admission to college through affirmative action programs or 
access to jobs for which there is an emphasis on diversity; and, 
third, through professional advancement and opportunities in 
industries that rely on the capacity to reach and understand 
the larger US Latino or Latin American market. To further 
complicate matters, there is yet another aspect to their Latino 
identity. As I have also shown, their experiences point to the 
existence of a cultural Latino identity, which both gives 
meaning to interactions with Latinos in general and promotes 


a greater sense of shared culture and, in some contexts, an in- 
group attachment to the greater US Latino population. 


In this sense, the experience of ethnicity making among Latino Jews 
contributes to our understanding of the experience of Latinos in the 
United States and suggests that the racial structure in the United 
States continues to privilege whites, even as it shifts from a binary 
black-white dichotomy to a multiracial system. The political process 
whereby Jews advocated for a nonracialized status cemented their 
place as members of the racial majority. The Latino/Hispanic 
category, also a nonracial classification, has become subsumed 
(albeit not officially) into the US racial classification as nonwhite 
and nonmajority. Moreover, the current political climate has further 
racialized nonwhite Latinos as alien and un-American. The 
consequence of this anti-immigration, anti-Latino fervor on the 
current racial status of Latino in the United States remains to be 
seen. 


1 In comparison, the general non-Latino US Jewish population is 
more likely to profess a “very attached” or “somewhat attached” 
attitude toward Israel. Sixty-seven percent of non-Latino US Jewish 
adults are attached to Israel, suggesting that the support for Israel is 
slightly stronger among non-Latino Jews than among Latino Jews 
(across all generations), regardless of the central role that Israel 
occupies in the ethno-religious Jewish cultures in Latin America. 


2 While only two out of the eighty-five respondents revealed their 
unauthorized status, it is likely that many more arrived and 
eventually gained legal authorization. A number of institutional and 
religious leaders in the South Florida region corroborated this and 
shared examples of how institutions (primarily synagogues) assisted 
Latino Jews in procuring formal employment in Jewish day schools 
as an avenue toward legalization. 


3 The majority of the Jews who emigrate from Latin America and 
do not have the financial means to come to the United States are 
able to go to Israel, where they receive considerable monetary 
assistance (as well as other services aimed at integrating new 
immigrants, including housing, education, and job placement). As a 
result of this self-selection process, many Latino Jewish immigrants 
in the United States come from a higher socioeconomic background. 


4 Unlike in the United States, in Latin America these sorts of 
services (private school, household help) are more accessible to the 
middle class, as the relative cost for these services is much lower 
than their equivalents in the United States. 


Jewish soldier J. Sandler during his military service, in Moises Ville, 
province of Santa Fe, Argentina (1909). (Courtesy of Centro Marc 
Turkow, AMIA) 


Celebrating in Moises Ville the seventy-fifth anniversary of Jewish 
agricultural colonization in Argentina, 1964. (Courtesy of Centro 
Marc Turkow, AMIA) 


Jewish Venezuelan schoolchildren celebrating Purim at the 
Hebraica Community Center in Caracas, Venezuela, 1956. 


Waterfront at Camp Kinderland, an overnight summer camp for 
Argentine Jewish youth, circa 1956. 
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A production of Tevya the Milkman in Yiddish, presented by the 
graduating class of the Venezuelan Jewish high school Colegio 
Moral y Luces on May 28, 1966, at the Municipal Theater of 


Caracas, Venezuela. 
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Colegio Moral y Lucas “Heral-Bialth’ 
Promocisn de Bachilleres 
en Ciencias y Humanidades 


"Theodor Herzl” y “Chaim YW. Bialik’ 


——~ 


High school graduating class of 1966 Colegio Moral y Luces in 
Caracas, Venezuela. 
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Centro Comunitario 


Celebrating fifty years of the Jewish community of AMIA, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1986. (Courtesy of Centro Marc Turkow, AMIA) 


The debris and destruction of the AMIA headquarters and 


surrounding buildings following the car bomb attack in Buenos 
Aires, 1986. (Courtesy of Centro Marc Turkow, AMIA) 


Contemporary Jewish life in Mexico: kosher tacos, July 2017. 
(Photo by Max Greenberg) 


Lighting the menorah at a Jewish Latin Center Chanukah 


celebration, New York, December 2013. 


Annual Jewish Latin Center gala at the Angel Orensanz Foundation 
for the Arts in the Lower East Side of New York, December 2015. 


The Argentine women’s soccer team at Wailing Wall, Jerusalem, 
during the 20th World Maccabiah Games in July 2017. 


The In-between Status of Latino Jews 


THE ETHNIC IDENTITY OF Latin American Jewish immigrants 
can be both fluid and situational. For example, there are times 
when a Jewish ethnic (and/or religious) identity is elevated 
and other times when a national origin (Argentine, Mexican, 
etc.) or a Latino panethnic identity intensifies. Throughout my 
research, I sought to understand the factors that influence how 
and when people identify with one ethnic group over another 
and what happens when entry into these groups requires an 
alteration of one’s own ethnic identity. 


There are numerous factors that affect how immigrants define or 
identify themselves and, in equal measure, that influence the racial 
and/or ethno-religious categories in which others may place them. 
These choices and constraints are related to factors such as age, 
time in the United States, religious identity in their home country, 
language ability, professional affiliations, socioeconomic status, 
political participation, and phenotypic characteristics. When I 
started this project, I expected to find the majority of respondents 
struggling with their identity and negotiating among the different 
ethnicities available to them. And, in fact, I found that this is true— 
most of the people I interviewed often expressed conflicted feelings 
about their ethnic or ethno-religious identity. The resolution of this 
conflict, however, varies in relation to factors such as geography, 
marital status, education, profession, and religiosity. All the 
respondents expressed some sort of Jewish identity, ranging from 
mainly religious to primarily ethnic or cultural. At the same time, 
all expressed strong national-origin identities, for example, as 


Mexican or Argentine, and many also had a broader panethnic 
Latino identity. Ethnic and ethno-religious identity is fluid for 
Jewish immigrants from Latin America and, as a result, can be 
highly situational; members of this group can choose when and 
where to highlight certain parts of their multilayered ethnicity. 
While the plasticity of their ethnic identity is due in part to the 
choices they have, they are also constrained by the actual or 
perceived lack of acceptance on the part of US Jews and/or Latinos. 


Celina’s struggle with identifying as Latina and Jewish is typical of 
many of the respondents in the study. Celina and I were introduced 
through Diana (they are in a book club together), a Venezuelan 
Jewish woman I had interviewed a few months prior. Celina (born 
in Argentina) arrived in the United States from Puerto Rico to 
attend a prestigious liberal arts college in the Boston area. Her 
family immigrated to Puerto Rico during the 1970s, a time when 
many people (and Jews disproportionately so) were leaving 
Argentina to escape the repressive military regime (Feitlowitz, 
2011). When I called Celina and asked to interview her, she told me 
she was not sure she would fit into my sample (I had told her I was 
concentrating the study on Jews from Argentina, Mexico, and 
Venezuela). “I am from Argentina, but I am not sure I would define 
myself as an Argentine Jew,” she told me. When I asked her if she 
defined herself as a Puerto Rican or Puerto Rican Jew, she 
answered: “It seems that when I am in Puerto Rico and within the 
(very small) Jewish community of Puerto Rico, I am not Puerto 
Rican. My differences define me—at least for other people. When I 
used to go to Argentina as a kid, my sister and I knew that we were 
not Argentine. We were too different, our accents were different, we 
weren’t used to some of the ways that Argentines act.” Celina’s 
background prepared her for the in-between status she encountered 
when she arrived in Boston. She had grown up being Argentine and 
Puerto Rican (and Jewish) yet not fully identifying with either 
national identity. As a college student, she forged her identity from 
the groups and categories available to her, joining a Latino student 
group—members of which would become some of her closest 
friends. At the same time, her attachment to a Jewish identity or 
desire to participate in Jewish life had not waned. It was, she told 


me, “difficult to be both. Most of my friends were not Jewish—they 
were Latino, and of course as a Puerto Rican, I was one of them. But 
then I would want somewhere to go for the holidays or my parents 
would ask me about it [Jewish affiliations], and I would feel like I 
had nowhere to go.” 


Celina stayed in Boston after graduating from college and went on 
to graduate school there, eventually settling down permanently in 
the area. Yet she has never reconciled her multiple identities. She is 
active in both the local Jewish synagogue and Boston’s Latino 
community through her professional work and social milieu. But 
when I asked about her sense of belonging, she told me she feels 
that she does not completely belong to either group. And when I 
probed about her relationship with US Jews, she answered, “I 
mostly identify as Latina or Hispanic, and that’s when I get ‘What? I 
thought you were Jewish.’ It’s amazing to me how provincial 
American Jews can be.” Yet when we discussed her identity as a 
Latina, she spoke about not being accepted as a legitimate Latina: 
“Because of my last name [Jewish], nobody takes me for Latina, but 
I am Hispanic. Some people with darker skin color or life 
experiences would look at me as European. I was very active in the 
Latino community, but I question my own legitimacy, and I think 
the average Latino does not perceive me as legitimate.” 


Celina’s attitude was echoed in other interviews. Many respondents 
(about 60 percent) felt that they are both Jewish and Latino, though 
never completely one or the other. Julia, a young Mexican Jewish 
woman in New York, echoed her sentiments: “In Mexico, it was 
easy—I was Jewish, always Jewish. But here it changes. I send my 
kids to a Jewish day school on the Upper West Side, and I feel 
accepted—except that to them I am always the Mexican. Yet among 
Mexicans [non-Jewish] of the middle and upper classes in New 
York, I am still the Jew.” 


Jose, a physician from Boston, remembered his experience at a 


boarding school on the East Coast in the 1960s, where his parents 
sent him while they remained in Venezuela. He recalled being 
ostracized for being both Jewish and Latino yet never identifying 
completely as either: 


My father sent me to boarding school on the East Coast [United 
States] when I was young; we were not very involved in the Jewish 
community in Venezuela. My parents were Holocaust survivors, 
which can make you go either way—you can become more religious 
or have as little to do with the religion as possible. My parents went 
the latter route. So of course I was shocked when I got comments 
like “kike” or “spike” [derogatory slurs for Jews and Hispanic Jews] 
from my classmates at boarding school. I didn’t think of myself as a 
Jew and not really as Hispanic either. But I could not escape it... . 
In fact, it wasn’t until I went to college that I started looking for 
Jewish meaning and what it meant to be Jewish. . . . And Latino, 
never, until I met my second wife, and I actively sought a 
Venezuelan woman, I wanted to learn my roots. I wanted to speak 
Spanish and be Jewish. 


Jose expresses some of the conflicting roles of belonging to or being 
identified as two distinct ethnic minorities, both of which, at the 
time that he was in boarding school (in the early 1960s), were met 
with discrimination and scorn. As stated, an identity can occur from 
within yourself but also, as these examples show, from how others 
place you. 


Imperfect Proximal Hosts 


THE FRAMEWORK LAID OUT by Mittelberg and Waters (1992) 
in their work on proximal hosts serves as a useful instrument 
for analyzing the identity conflicts and ensuing resolutions for 
the immigrants in this study. They define proximal hosts as 


“the category to which the immigrant would be assigned 
following immigration” (p. 416). The immigrant’s identity is 
influenced by how she herself sees her own identity, how the 
host society assigns a racial and an ethnic identity, and by 
acceptance (or lack thereof) from the proximal host or the 
immigrant’s coethnics. If, as Mittelberg and Waters point out, 
there is little variation across the three, then an immigrant 
ethnic identity is strong with a low probability of 
ethnogenesis, (the creation of a new ethnic group identity). But 
if there is greater variation, then there is a higher likelihood of 
ethnic ambivalence and ethnogenesis (pp. 414-415). Jewish 
immigrants from Latin America have two possible proximal 
hosts, Latinos and US Jews. Acceptance into either of these 
groups would make ethnogenesis unlikely, but for many 
members of this immigrant group, US Jews and Latinos have 
proved to be imperfect proximal hosts and a third identity has 
emerged—that of Latino Jews. The majority of the Latin 
American Jewish immigrants in the study arrived in the United 
States with a strong Jewish identity from their home countries, 
where they are a distinctive ethnic minority, and moved into a 
sector of society (in the United States) where Jews, though 
religious minorities, are seen as part of the white majority. 
How accepting these proximal hosts are of the immigrants and 
how much the immigrants feel a sense of belonging to each 
group (i.e., Latinos and Jews) is critical in the process of 
defining their ethnic identity. Like Celina and Jose, most of the 
respondents feel that they do not fully belong to one group or 
community, that there are aspects of their cultural identity 
that are simply lost in the process of assimilating into a 
particular segment of US society. 


Latinos as Imperfect Proximal Hosts 


THE MAJORITY OF THE people in the study spoke about a 
Latino connection, primarily as a cultural or emotional link. A 
Latino identity, in this case, is tied to language, food, music, a 
set of norms and values, family structure, and what some 


describe as calidez humana (human warmth). At the same 
time, many drew a distinction between themselves and the 
larger Latino group in the United States, though there were 
significant differences among the northeastern United States, 
the Miami-Dade region of South Florida (primarily because of 
the larger class variation of Latinos in South Florida as well as 
the dense ethnic neighborhood of Aventura and surrounding 
area, which are discussed at length in the following chapter), 
and California. 


Among respondents whose occupations depend in large part on 
their Latino ethnic capital—which relies on having a Latino 
background and an insider’s knowledge of Latino culture—their 
identity as Latinos is more pronounced. For example, Sonia, a 
Mexican Jew living in Brooklyn, works in marketing and 
advertising for a firm that focuses on the Latino population. She 
spoke to me about how her identity as a Latina and her knowledge 
of Latino culture are indispensable for her job. In fact, her success 
depends on her Mexican ethnicity and ability to read and 
understand the nuances of the Latino market. Most of her 
colleagues are also Latinos (though, unlike her, many of them are 
second- or third-generation immigrants), yet Sonia sees herself as 
somehow different from her Latino coworkers as well as her target 
audience. Like Sonia, many Latino Jews draw from the class and 
racial paradigms of their home country to establish a separation 
between themselves and what they perceived as the larger group of 
“typical” Latinos in the United States.’ Another example is Ana, a 
Mexican Jew, who self-identified as Latina: “I used to work at X 
Consulting Group and there was a Latino group—Argentines, 
Spanish, Mexicans, Peruvians. We were all a group and I did not 
feel that we were different from Mexicans. We share a language, a 
culture. We are not as strict as the gringos, we are more politically 
incorrect and more fiestero [party loving]. I felt more identified 
with them.” At the same time, Ana was quick to separate herself 
from Latinos who occupy what she perceives to be a lower 
socioeconomic status: 


Unfortunately, Latinos here [in the United States] are 
disproportionately Latinos who are illegal immigrants or [have] low 
education, or [among] the second generation—they are of lower 
socioeconomic classes. They do not mix very much. I don’t have 
anything in common with them. For example, the other day I was at 
a concert and a Mexican guy came to talk to us. He told us he has 
been here for eight years and was a general manager of a 
restaurant. He told me where in Mexico City he was from—[it is] an 
area of lower socioeconomic status—and then I started to think, 
“Even though this guy is from Mexico City, I have nothing in 
common with him, I do not identify with him at all.” He started off 
as a waiter and is now a manager of a restaurant, but I came here to 
do an MBA at Harvard. 


Like Ana and Sonia, most Latino Jews I met made a clear distinction 
between themselves and those whom they perceive as minority 
Latinos, regardless of their shared cultural identity (see chapter 4). 
The line between the two groups is drawn along socioeconomic 
class, race, immigration status, and religion. The separation made 
by Latino Jews between themselves and the larger US Latino 
population is largely shaped by their outsider or in-between status 
in their home countries, along with a sense of social distance from 
the majority of the population there. While the experience is not 
universal across all Latin American nationalities, 85 percent of 
respondents said that being Jewish in Latin America is synonymous 
with being an ethnic minority. As Pedro, a Venezuelan Jew living in 
the Miami area, explained to me: 


In Venezuela, we just did not interact with other people that were 
not Jewish. Maybe when we got to university but not too much 
before then. Well, we did have our neighbors who were not Jewish, 
but they lived on our street, which was a middle-class area. It was 
different. I would not say we were discriminated against (at least 
until the Chavez regime), but we were on the fringes of Venezuelan 
society in a way. So we kept to ourselves, especially those of us so 
involved in the Jewish community, but others also kept us out in a 
way. 


While many of the people in the study had similar experiences to 
Pedro’s, it is important to point out that not all Jews in Latin 
America have strong communal affiliations and for those who 
choose to conduct their lives outside the border of the Jewish 
community, their Jewishness is less of a barrier to entry into the 
mainstream majority. Nonetheless, even this subset had experiences 
in which their Jewish ethnicity othered them, as David, a Mexican 
Jew living in California, explained to me: 


My parents were different than the typical Mexican Jew. We did not 
live in Polanco [a neighborhood in Mexico City with a high 
concentration of Jews], and my parents sent me to an English 
private school instead of the Jewish school. They were sort of 
bohemian, I guess—my mother is a writer. So being Jewish was 
never the most pressing identity for us. It was not so much of an 
issue, yet there were times when I felt like an outsider at school. It 
was not that I was not accepted per se, yet I was definitely different. 
We always knew that being Jewish just made us different. 


Class plays a role, too. Many Latino Jewish immigrants are from 
well-off and educated families in their home countries, and— 
especially in Mexico, Venezuela, and Colombia—countries with 
deep social class divisions. They (like most other Jews there) had 
minimal interaction with other socioeconomic classes, which 
contributes to the distinct boundaries between members of the 
Jewish community and the larger national society. In countries such 
as Argentina or Chile where the middle class has a larger presence, 
Jews are most likely to be concentrated within the middle class and 
as a result have more interaction with the greater society (Elkin, 
2014). Regardless of their class background, most of the 
respondents were quick to establish class boundaries between 
themselves and the larger US Latino population. They draw not only 
on their experience in their home county but also on their 
understanding of the relatively low position of Latinos in the US 
ethnic and racial hierarchy. “Most of my interactions with other 


Latinos are people in the service industry or my cleaning lady. We 
have something in common, we speak the same language—but we 
are different. I don’t feel too connected to them,” Andres, a Mexican 
Jew in New York, told me. Another respondent from Colombia 
differentiated between Hispanic and Latino and in this way also set 
herself apart from those that have lower social positions: “I am 
Latina, sure, but I am not Hispanic. I think Hispanic refers to Puerto 
Ricans and Mexicans, and it is considered part of the lower class.” 
Like many other immigrants, their place in the hierarchical social 
system is an important predictor of their successful integration into 
American society, and they are quick to separate themselves from 
those they perceive as having a place on the lower rungs of the US 
racialized social class system (see J. R. Barrett & Roediger, 1997; 
2004, for a discussion of how immigrants understand and place 
themselves within the US racialized class hierarchy). The majority 
of Latino Jewish immigrants in the United States have a privileged 
status and are well educated, middle to upper class, and white. 
While some experience greater downward mobility as immigrants, 
others find that their status has fallen from privileged moneyed 
classes (albeit outside the ruling elite classes) or upper middle class 
to solidly middle class. Even Argentines who fled Argentina at the 
height of the crisis in 2001 and arrived in South Florida for 
economic opportunities, often on a tourist visa and with limited 
financial capital, continued to use their elevated class and racial 
status in their home country as a demarcation between themselves 
and the larger Latino population in the United States. 


Class plays a particularly important role in the Miami-Dade region 
of South Florida, where more than two-thirds of the population is 
Latino. In South Florida, Latino Jews are much more likely to 
interact with other non-Jewish Latinos on a daily basis, yet they 
maintain a social distance between themselves and Latinos on the 
lower rungs of the socioeconomic ladder. At the same time, this 
social distance is minimized when Latino Jews perceive minimal 
class differences between themselves and other non-Jewish Latinos. 


Pedro: In Venezuela, we were different from others, you know the 


other poorer Venezuelans. I don’t want to say better, but our social 
values or our family values were different. We interacted with our 
neighbors and today some of my closest friends were my neighbors 
in Venezuela, and they are not Jewish. But it is different here—in 
Venezuela, our family values were different from other people’s. We 
were part of the middle or upper middle class and so were the rest 
of the people in the Jewish community. You would never send your 
kids to public school in Venezuela—it was just not done. But here 
[in Aventura], I send my kids to a charter school because we are all 
the same in a way. We have the same sort of values—even if not 
everyone is Jewish. There are many Latinos [not Jewish] who send 
their kids to the school and I don’t feel different from them. 


LL: How do you think it would be if you were to send your kids to 
school in an area with poor Latino immigrants? 


Pedro: Well, that is the thing—I would not. I can and do send my 
children to public school here (and I would never have done that in 
Venezuela) because the middle class is much bigger here—it spans 
many more groups. But just like in Venezuela where I did not have 
the same upbringing, or background or values most of the 
population—I feel the same way here. I do not have much in 
common with other Latinos [he is referring to Latinos who occupy 
the often racialized lower socioeconomic rungs in the United States] 
who may not have the same values as we do. 


Pedro’s explanation of class differences illuminates how the 
intersection of class and race/ethnicity is an important determinant 
of both status and group identity. Both in Venezuela and in the 
United States, social and cultural capital are deeply embedded in 
the social class structure (or what Pedro refers to as family structure 
and social values). In Venezuela, his social class was very much tied 
to his Jewish cultural and ethnic identity and membership within 
Jewish community. In the United States, however, he finds that he 
can be both Jewish and Latino and still be part of the middle and 


upper middle class; the markers between himself and what he 
perceives as the larger Latino population are drawn around class 
lines. 


In most cases, the respondents themselves make firm distinctions 
between themselves and other Latinos and are able to do so in 
many circumstances because of their skin color, religious affiliation, 
and social class (Nagel, 1994). However, most feel that even if they 
wanted to be considered part of a greater Latino panethnic group, 
their identity as in-group Latinos is questioned. This lack or 
perceived lack of acceptance by other Latinos is related to many of 
the same distinctions that the Latino Jews themselves use to mark 
the boundaries between themselves and the larger Latino panethnic 
group. Latino Jews see themselves and are seen by others as 
phenotypically different from Latinos in the United States. Brenda, 
an Argentine woman, talked about her husband’s experience as a 
doctor and the interactions he has with his patients: “Many people 
ask my husband where he is from; they don’t believe he is actually 
from Latin America nor understand why he speaks Spanish, and the 
patients often don’t understand how a white man can be Latino.” 
Jose, a Venezuelan Jew and also a doctor, related similar 
experiences: “To some extent, I am defined by my name. My name 
is Jose and that makes my identity. That forces it. My patients ask 
me, ‘Are you Hispanic? You don’t sound like it, you don’t act like 
it.”” Jose assumes that because his name is Spanish he is, in a sense, 
showing the world he is Latino or Hispanic. And, in fact, he has 
consciously chosen to be called Jose and has not anglicized his 
name. However, his whiteness, lack of a strong accent (Jose came to 
United States as a teenager, and his accent has declined throughout 
his time here), and position of power and prestige as a doctor all 
establish a social and ethnic distance between himself and his 
patients. Like Brenda’s husband and Jose, those who interact 
regularly with non-Jewish Latinos in the United States had similar 
experiences—experiences in which their identity is shaped and in 
turn constrained by a combination of the social structure of their 
home countries as well as the reception received in the United 
States by existing Jewish and Latino groups. 


US Jews as Imperfect Proximal Hosts 


HOW PEOPLE IDENTIFIED IN their home country is one of the 
most important determinants of ethnic and religious identity 
and affiliation in the United States. Those whose Jewish 
religiosity is especially salient are much more likely to join 
Jewish religious institutions and enter the US Jewish 
community along religious lines. Those who did not have a 
strong religious or even communal attachment to Judaism or 
the Jewish community in their home country are more likely 
to seek out conationals or other Latino Jews who do not 
necessarily have a strong Jewish identity. 


There is a common assumption that Judaism and Jewish practices 
are universal, crossing countries and cultures. There are certainly 
recognized differences in Jewish practices and some beliefs among 
Ashkenazi, Sephardic, and Mizrahi Jews, which date back hundreds 
of years and bear the mark of regional influences. Within Judaism, 
there are also different levels of religiosity, interpretation, and 
observance, as reflected in the myriad of Jewish institutions in the 
United States, including schools, synagogues, and cultural and 
community centers. Yet there is universality to Jewish rites and 
culture. For example, Jewish rituals such as lighting candles, 
blessing and drinking wine on Friday night, and observing the 
Sabbath by not working and attending synagogue are central to 
Judaism and Jewish religious practices, and they are shared by 
different Jewish sects and groups across the world, though the 
practices differ in frequency and observance. However, there are 
clear cultural differences specific to regional Jewish communities. 
In Mexico, for example, Jewish cooking has evolved to include 
chiles and cilantro (Stavans, 2011). In Argentina, participation and 
support of a “Jewish” soccer team is a prominent way to present a 
Jewish identity (Rein, 2010, 2014a). Across Latin American 
countries, the food, music, and language that compose an 
engagement with Judaism are strongly influenced by national 


cultures. The US Jewish paradigm, both religious and cultural, is 
largely based on the German Ashkenazi or Eastern European 
experience (Diner, 2006). In Latin America, Sephardic and Mizrahi 
traditions are important facets of the collective community 
expressed through food, language, and cultural values (Elkin, 
2014). Moreover, Judaism in Latin America is practiced beyond the 
walls of a synagogue. Paola, an Argentine Jew living in the Boston 
area, expressed an observation typical of many of the respondents: 


Most Argentines don’t go to synagogue to pray, or I don’t remember 
going very often. We have other ways to interact and be Jewish. 
Our whole world can be Jewish if we want it to. I went to Jewish 
schools and then Hebraica [Jewish community and athletic club in 
Buenos Aires]. But here [in the United States], we don’t have that. 
There is the JCC, and it fulfills some of the same functions. In fact, 
this summer we are just going there [the JCC]—so we can interact 
with other member of the community at the pool. But it’s not really 
the same. I tried to join a synagogue here, but I don’t feel connected 
to it. 


In Latin America, many Jews belong to and actively participate in 
the Jewish community through Jewish organizations that are 
outside the religious sphere. However, in the United States, Jewish 
life has progressively moved beyond communal organizations and 
into the synagogues (Sarna, 2004). The data from the Pew Research 
Center (2013a) show that first-generation Latino Jews in the United 
States are less likely to belong to a synagogue than are those in the 
general (non-Orthodox) US Jewish population; whereas only 12 
percent of Latino Jews born abroad reported membership in a 
synagogue, 34 percent of the general US Jewish adult population 
held synagogue membership. First-generation (non-Orthodox) 
Latino Jews differ in respect to the general (non-Orthodox) US 
Jewish population along a number of Jewish practices: they are less 
likely to keep kosher, less likely to report fasting on Yom Kippur or 
attend a seder, and also less likely to light Shabbat candles—all 
rituals associated with maintaining some level of Jewish religiosity. 
It follows, then, that Latino Jews (both first and second generation) 


were much less likely than the general US Jewish (non-Orthodox) 
population to view being Jewish as mainly a matter of religion. At 
the same time, first-generation Latino Jews report strong 
attachments to the Jewish community. Forty-seven percent believe 
that being part of the Jewish community is essential to being 
Jewish compared to 23.5 percent of the non-Latino (non-Orthodox) 
Jewish population, a statistic that echoes the experiences of the 
respondents in the study and their Jewish communal entrenchment 
in their home countries. Their embeddedness, as set forth in chapter 
2, is not only across informal social networks, but it is also 
reinforced through Jewish day school attendance (45 percent of 
non-Orthodox first-generation Latino Jews sampled by the Pew 
Research Center attended a Jewish day school as a child, a rate of 
attendance much higher than the general non-Latino US population 
of 18 percent). In general, unlike Latino Jews, non-Orthodox Jews 
in the United States have relatively low levels of affiliation to non- 
religious Jewish institutions (Winter, 1996). 


First-generation Latino Jews also differ somewhat from US Jews in 
their attachment to Israel. Support for the State of Israel is one of 
the strongest factors attributable the development and maintenance 
of a strong, secular Jewish identity across Latin America (Bokser 
Liwerant, 2014). Yet there is evidence that attachment wanes 
somewhat following immigration to the United States. First- 
generation Latino Jews continue to place Israel at the center of their 
identities, yet this strong connection, as well as frequent travel and 
familial ties to Israel, does not necessarily translate into higher 
political or financial support for Israel among Latino Jews in the 
United States. The data, in both my interview research and in the 
Pew Research Center’s Religion and Public Life Project’s tabulations 
of Jewish Americans, show that, overall, Latino Jews do not differ 
from their US-born counterparts in their support of Israel. Their 
emotional attachment and political support of Israel is either 
equivalent to that of their non-Hispanic white counterparts or, 
depending on immigrant generation, at times lower. The support 
that does exist for Israel is strongest among first-generation Latino 
Jews and decreases with the second generation, illustrating the 
assimilationist tendency that is a central theme among members of 


this group. In other words, fostered in their home country, a 
connection to Israel may remain strong in the United States but 
does not translate into increased support vis-a-vis US Jews. 
Moreover, with an eye toward political support for Israel, Latino 
Jews, are not, on the whole, politically conservative. In general, 
Latino Jews are supporters of and vote for Democratic candidates. 
More specifically the Pew Research Center (2013a) study on Jewish 
Americans shows that in 2012 only 7.8 percent of Latino Jews 
supported the Republican Party. While support of Israel is generally 
an important predictor of voting patterns among US Jews, to date 
both the Democratic and Republican parties are politically aligned 
with and supportive of the State of Israel. And, whereas Cuban Jews 
(and Cubans in general) have a history of voting for politically 
conservative candidates, largely stemming from an anti-Castro 
sentiment, recent (non-Cuban) Latino Jewish immigrants are 
overwhelmingly Democratic in their political party affiliation. 


Upon arrival in the United States, many Latino Jews seek out a 
place in a Jewish community by settling in a neighborhood with a 
substantial Jewish population, such as the Upper West Side of 
Manhattan, the Boston suburbs of Newton or Brookline, or the 
Aventura region of Miami-Dade County, and/or by attending a 
synagogue or sending their children to Jewish day school. In 
California, San Diego is the hub where most Latino Jews (primarily 
of Mexican origin) are found. In Latin America, Jewish institutions 
are the loci around which Jewish people congregate, socialize, and 
even do business. The cultural institutions of Jewish athletic or 
social clubs are spaces where people go to be with family and 
friends and connect with people perceived to be “like them.” Many 
immigrants remember feeling “at home” or “with family” in these 
institutions in their home countries. Upon immigrating, they seek 
out organizations that have a familiar feeling, even if friends and 
family from their home country are absent. Immigrants search out 
the songs, foods, cultural activities, or Spanish-accented Hebrew of 
their home countries. In the Miami-Dade and San Diego regions, 
Latino Jews have been able to re-create some aspects of these 
communal institutions (described at length in the following 
chapter), whereas in the northeastern region of the United States 


this quest has been more elusive. 


Like many other immigrant groups, Latino Jews use religious 
institutions as entry points into US society (Mooney, 2009; Yang & 
Ebaugh, 2001). Yet for them, especially those less observant, this 
has proved to be a problematic way of expressing their Jewishness. 
Synagogues in the United States, they noted, especially those found 
in the Northeast, were not like synagogues at home. This was 
particularly true for Jews from countries where religion is more 
salient overall (across all religious groups) and synagogues are more 
traditional in nature. Pedro explained how he experienced the 
differences: 


In Venezuela, for example, we don’t have Reform synagogues. We 
have Conservative and Orthodox. But the Conservative ones are not 
like they are here—they are more conservative [traditional]. Men 
and women do not sit together; it seems almost more religious. But 
we are definitely not more religious in Venezuela, in fact just the 
opposite. I think what happens is that we are looking for the 
services and the experience to be like home—which it is not, at 
least not in these American congregations. In Miami, we have 
synagogues that cater to Latinos; we have Sky Lake, which is much 
more like home—though in Venezuela now, there has been a strong 
preference for the Hasidic ones, but this is pretty new and not what 
I grew up with. 


Many of the respondents mentioned feeling uncomfortable with the 
less traditional religious services of the United States, even though 
they do not consider themselves particularly religious or observant. 
The presence of women rabbis was mentioned frequently, especially 
among newer arrivals. “I cannot get used to women rabbis. That 
would never happen in Argentina,” an Argentine woman told me.” 
A young Mexican woman echoed the sentiment: “In Mexico, we do 
not have women rabbis, and this is something that only happens in 
America.” Their sentiments suggest that Jewish religious identity is 


strongly tied to practice and rites, fostered in institutions and 
communal experiences early in the life cycle, experiences that vary 
across states and cultures. 


I heard from many of the respondents that the US Jewish 
community is “cold and formal,” while Judaism, for Latin American 
Jews, has a warm, welcoming connotation. As a result, many 
immigrants do not relate to or identify with US Jews and instead 
seek out people with similar backgrounds: “We would like to meet 
people like ourselves” was a common sentiment expressed. Some 
also felt that US Jews did not really understand them. A Venezuelan 
man I met at the Jewish Latin Center in New York (a Chabad center 
described and discussed in the following chapter) told me how 
difficult his experiences have been in the United States, both as a 
Jew and a Latino: “I am so excited you are studying this [the Latino 
Jewish experience]. I have thought so much about being Jewish and 
Latino, because it has been so difficult for me here. I went to a 
synagogue in Atlanta, and people would say to me, ‘Oh, you are 
Venezuelan. Are you in the process of converting [to Judaism] ?’ 
Don’t people know there are Jews all over the world? That is why I 
am so happy to find this place [the Jewish Latin Center].” 


Latino Jews face a modicum of discrimination, especially in the 
Miami-Dade area, where their numbers have changed the 
demographics and the culture of the existing Jewish community. 
Latino Jews in the northeastern United States and California also 
expressed situations in which their Jewishness was questioned or 
their Latino-ness was used as a basis for discrimination. Victor told 
me about a time he had interviewed for a position with the Anti- 
Defamation League (ADL) and was asked about his Spanish- 
accented English. He realized later that the members of 
organization believed his accent and Latino background could 
hinder his ability to successfully fund-raise among US American 
Jews, particularly if potential donors viewed him as an outsider. He 
went on to relate that if this had happened today (many years after 
immigrating to the United States), he would have sued: “That is the 
American way. But back then I was such a gringo. What did I 


know?” 


Victor’s experience shows how deep-seated institutional 
discrimination and personal prejudices have tangible consequences. 
Victor sees himself as a committed member of the Jewish 
community (he continues to work for Jewish institutions in the 
United States), and his sense of identity stems in large part from his 
Jewish communal affiliation and perception of in-group acceptance 
by other Jews, yet his Latino ethnicity proved to be an obstacle to 
acceptance by these key members of the Boston-area Jewish 
community. Latino Jews in the Miami-Dade region also experience 
similar episodes of discrimination and exclusionary practices. 
Unlike Victor’s experience, in which he was singularly targeted, 
Latino Jews in Miami, because of their sheer numbers, are more 
likely to face a more general discrimination and othering. At the 
Latin American Jewish Association Regional Conference in May 
2012, Miriam Mousstatche-Wechsler, an Argentine woman who 
worked at the time for the Latin American Migration Project (an 
organization funded by Jewish Vocational Services in South Florida 
to assist new Latino Jewish immigrants integrate into US society), 
spoke about the negative reactions Latino Jews encountered in the 
South Florida area. To illustrate this point, she explained that US 
(non-Latino) Jews began to move their children out of preschools or 
camps when the number of Latino Jewish families rose. According 
to Mousstatche-Wechsler, Latino Jewish families changed the 
culture of these communal institutions, and US Jewish families left, 
often citing reasons such as lack of community or language barriers 
because of their inability to communicate in Spanish. Another 
leader in the South Florida Jewish community (who wished to 
remain anonymous) spoke about how Latino Jews have not been 
welcomed by the community and how it took many years before 
Jewish institutions (such as the Jewish Federation) reached out to 
them. These anecdotal incidents are similar to the experiences of 
other minority groups whose increased numbers result in a type of 
“white flight” phenomenon, whereby members of the established 
white mainstream leave neighborhoods as newcomers enter in large 
numbers and alter the existing demographics. While in this case, the 
phenomenon is mainly centered on institutions, there is evidence to 


suggest an element of ethnic and cultural discrimination is taking 
place, whereby Latinos are viewed as holding different values from 
the US Jews. 


Conclusion 


GIVEN THE AMBIVALENT RECEPTION by US Jewish as well as 
Latino proximal hosts, one would expect the formation of a 
new panethnic group combining Jewish, national, and Latino 
aspects of cultural and ethnic backgrounds. Yet the 
construction of panethnicity and a panethnic group depends 
(in this case) largely on the context of reception and 
opportunities to create panethnic institutions. In general, 
respondents who self-identify as Latino Jews have had some 
interaction with an organized religious or cultural institution 
that foster a panethnic Latino Jewish community, or they have 
settled in dense ethnic neighborhoods that promote panethnic 
ties (such as the South Florida area) or maintain subethnic 
ones (such as the Mexican Jewish community in San Diego). 
My research implies that in absence of a strong ethnic 
neighborhood, participation in an established organization 
that caters to and actively recruits Jewish members of Latin 
American descent is the strongest factor leading to and 
reinforcing a Latino Jewish identity in the United States. 
Chapter 6 describes the factors that contribute to building 
panethnic identities, both in the Miami-Dade area and the 
northeastern United States, and subethnic identities, as is the 
case in San Diego, and details how these new groups are 
important points of social interaction that result in increased 
rates of social capital and social mobility for new immigrants. 


1 While one cannot discount that classism (class-based 
discrimination) exists in the United States, the rigid social class 


system in Latin America erects social barriers that are much more 
difficult to cross. Moreover, even though racism and racial 
hierarchy, which places whites at the top exist in Latin America, the 
color line is somewhat blurred since racial categories are heavily 
influenced by class. For an in-depth discussion on race and class see 
Race and Ethnicity in Latin America (Wade, 1997). 


2 Interestingly, Argentina is one of the few countries in Latin 
America where women are permitted to hold positions as rabbis. 


Not “Really” Fitting In 


The Construction of a Latino Jewish Panethnic 
Identity 


I am not sure how to explain it; it’s not that I feel completely 
different from US Jews or even other Venezuelans or Latinos, more 
that I don’t really fit in. When I met you [author], even though you 
are Argentine, I feel like we share so much history. You just 
understand me; I don’t need to explain myself over so many things. 


—Jessica, thirty-four-year-old Venezuelan Jew 


“FEELING DIFFERENT FROM .. .” OR “not really fitting in” were 
common sentiments expressed in more than seventy of the eighty- 
five interviews when I asked participants to explain their 
relationship with and perceptions of acceptance by other non- 
Jewish Latinos or US Jews. Yet a sentiment of “otherness” is neither 
a necessary nor sufficient condition for the creation of panethnic 
groups or a panethnic identity. This became apparent throughout 
my research when respondents spoke about how they self-define, 
what social and ethnic groups they belong to, and who composes 
their social networks. In the previous chapter, I showed how Latinos 
and US Jews are imperfect proximal hosts for Latino Jews. How, 
then, does the construction of a Latino Jewish panethnic identity 


occur, if the lack of perfect proximal hosts is not enough? Very 
simply, I found that recurrent formal and informal interactions with 
other Latin American Jewish immigrants not only allows people to 
build social networks and emotional ties with other Latino Jews but 
also spurs people to self-define as a Latino Jew. Moreover, the 
experience of Latino Jews shows that panethnic groups are formed 
when certain factors are in place, factors that favor the construction 
of a new ethnic identity. Geographic proximity to other coethnics as 
well as institutional support for panethnic or subethnic group 
construction are two factors that correlate with a higher likelihood 
of ethnogenesis. In other words, where you live and where you 
socialize, pray, learn, and work are important indicators of how you 
will identify. As Enrique, a Mexican Jew living in Aventura, Florida, 
explained: 


I used to live in New York; I went there for law school and lived 
there for a few years. It was hard fitting in, finding your place. I 
went to the Jewish Latin Center [Chabad center] and I met other 
Jewish people from all over Latin America—we spoke Spanish, I felt 
more at home, but I did not socialize too much with them. Mostly it 
was a convenience thing—we all were busy and had different jobs. 
After a while I moved here [Aventura], and it is completely 
different. It’s strange, but I am a Latino Jew here. Everyone I know 
in the area is from Latin America; most are Jewish. If we go to 
synagogue, everyone speaks Spanish, the same at the local JCC. I 
meet people and I just assume they are Jewish and Latino—and it’s 
not just Mexicans. The people in Aventura are from Mexico, 
Argentina, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, really all over Latin 
America. 


Enrique’s experience illuminates two dynamics at work in the 
construction of a Latino Jewish identity. The first is his move from 
New York, where he lived from 2008 until 2012, to Aventura, 
where he encounters Latino Jews in his everyday life—in his 
building, at the law firm where he works, and also at religious and 
community sites. Enrique contrasts his Florida experience with that 
of New York, where the opportunities to meet and interact with 


Latino Jews were limited to organized institutionally supported 
events. While Enrique did not foster panethnic ties to other 
members of the Jewish Latin Center (perhaps because of pressing 
professional and/or social commitments), other attendees of the 
Jewish Latin Center did form a close-knit network spanning 
different countries of origin. Enrique’s Latino Jewish identity 
surfaced in Aventura, where his social, professional, and communal 
worlds were composed of other Latino Jews. 


Like Enrique, Gisela, an Argentine Jewish woman living in 
Aventura, shared a similar story. Gisela left Argentina during the 
economic crisis of 2001, when work prospects became scarce for 
her and her family. In Argentina, Gisela was intimately involved in 
Jewish communal organizations serving children and young adults. 
In fact, the opportunity to come to the United States stemmed 
directly from her involvement with the Argentine Jewish 
community. While attending a regional Jewish conference in Latin 
America, Gisela met the director of a large international Jewish 
organization based in the United States, and she explained, “We 
[Gisela and the US-based director] spent hours talking about my 
experience as a leader for the young adults and students in the 
Argentine Jewish community, and before the evening ended, I was 
offered a fellowship to go the United States and lead up the 
organization’s expansion into Latin America.” She was excited to 
go, even if a bit apprehensive and nervous, but, as she put it, “This 
was right at the time of the crisis, the end of 2001, and I was angry 
at Argentina, at the country. My parents had worked hard their 
whole lives and here they were unable to make ends meet. The 
crisis was disastrous for the middle class. It was terrible to see 
members of the middle class go to the synagogues for food 
assistance.” Gisela arrived in Washington in 2002 and began 
working at the Jewish agency, encountering new and different 
cultural modalities in the United States. 


It was a culture shock in many ways; the Latino culture is so 
different from the American one. For example, the way of doing 
business in the United States is different. We were planning a big 


conference and it was my responsibility to get the delegates from 
Latin America to sign up. But, as you know, Latinos never do 
anything ahead of time. I had such a hard time explaining to my 
supervisors that yes, the Latinos will come, but you cannot expect 
them to sign up for a conference months and months in advance. I 
also had very little in common with the other women in the office. I 
sought out other Latino Jews. I had some connections, and through 
them we made a big group [social group]. We even started our own 
[formal] group called Latin Jews DC. We threw two big parties, 
where tons of people came. You know, everyone wants to come to 
the Latin parties. We raised funds at these parties for the Jewish 
communities in Argentina and sent lots of money for schools, food, 
etcetera. My friends were Jews from all over Latin America— 
Argentina, Mexico, Venezuela, and Panama. 


Gisela went on to explain that her introduction into organized 
Jewish communal life and Jewish institutions in the United States 
was an important lesson for her. Whereas in Argentina, her 
connection to other Jews was experienced largely through a sense 
of shared culture and history, this ceased to be the case in the 
United States. Gisela experienced, as discussed in chapter 5, a lack 
of proximal host. She was certainly accepted (and employed) by 
members of the US Jewish community, but her Argentine (and what 
she describes as Latino) culture proved to be a barrier in self- 
identification with US Jews. At the same time, like many of the 
respondents in the study, her Jewishness was an obstacle into 
completely integrating into a Latino (non-Jewish) ethnic group. 
What makes Gisela’s story particularly noteworthy is the resolution 
of this conflict. As a member of Latin Jews DC, Gisela’s ethnic 
identity began to evolve as she interacted with other Latino Jews. 
Her social circle, which she relied on for entertainment as well as 
emotional and social support revolved around the friends and 
acquaintances she made. Members of Latin Jews DC are, by 
definition, Latin American Jews and therefore draw boundaries 
around their national origin and religious backgrounds. The shared 
denominators of being Jewish and Latin American contribute to 
sense of identity that is based within these boundaries and the 
shared experiences as members of a subethnic group (Latino and 


Jewish) in the Unites States. The fund-raising campaign organized 
by Latin Jews DC to benefit Latin America Jewish communities in 
need helped to create a sense of collective solidarity and worked to 
further a sense of shared history and responsibility to their 
communities back home while at the same time contributing to a 
mutual panethnic identity in the United States (see Glick Schiller et 
al., 1992, for a discussion of the role of transnational ties in forging 
ethnic identities). Gisela left Washington, DC, after a few years to 
pursue a master’s degree in New York. Upon receiving her MA, 
Gisela moved to Aventura, where her identification as a Latino Jew 
heightened. Gisela, like Enrique, found her life in Aventura to be 
filled with daily interactions with other Latino Jews—at the 
playgrounds, in her building, school, place of work, and so forth. 
Her circle of friends and acquaintances include primarily Latino 
Jews; in fact, her husband is a Venezuelan Jew she met in 
Aventura, and their house, she told me, is often filled with Jews 
from all over Latin America. Gisela’s ethnic identity has become 
further cemented in the community in which she lives, a 
community where a Latino Jewish identity is strong and salient. 


Significance of Place 


CONTEXT OF RECEPTION INFLUENCES the integration 
trajectories of immigrants. Possibilities for work and education 
as well as access to social capital vary across geographic space. 
Immigration scholars have studied how life chances for 
immigrants are affected by both their place of origin and their 
destination (for a theoretical overview on comparative 
immigration, see Foner 2005, 2006). In this study, variables 
include labor and housing markets, ethnic and social groups, 
and opportunities to identify as a member of a Latino Jewish 
panethnic group. 


Many factors shape decisions on immigrant destination locales. 
Some immigrants found ways to come to the United States to study, 


others for work opportunities, and still others to “try their luck” by 
establishing small businesses. Like other immigrant groups who 
follow a pattern of chain migration, “the movement in which 
prospective migrants learn of opportunities, are provided with 
transportation and have initial accommodation and employment 
arranged ‘by means of primary social relationships with previous 
migrants’”” (MacDonald & MacDonald, 1964, p. 82), many Latino 
Jews settle in areas where other community or family members 
have placed roots and can provide them with assistance to start a 
life in the United States. Latino Jews in the South Florida area and 
San Diego cited family and/or coethnics as factors that influenced 
their decision on where to locate in the United States. Alejandro, 
from Argentina, immigrated to Aventura and was able to do so 
largely because his family owned a small apartment that he and his 
wife stayed in until they were settled and could afford a place of 
their own. Alejandro found work through his brother, who, already 
settled in the area, owned a lighting-installation business. For 
Alejandro, like other immigrants who rely on established social 
networks to facilitate the immigration process, his destination city 
was dependent on the prior settlement of family or friends. All the 
immigrants I met in South Florida participated, to some extent, in 
the process of chain migration and accessed the available social 
capital generated by friends and family. For some, like Alejandro, 
assistance came in the form of tangible capital (real estate) and 
social capital (a job); for others, it was introductions to community 
members or access to information about neighborhoods, schools, 
and employment. 


Unlike Alejandro, Florencia immigrated to New York from 
Argentina on her own. Her family’s resources in Argentina coupled 
with her own financial capital allowed her greater latitude in 
choosing a destination city. She came to New York probar suerte (to 
try her luck). While she contacted coethnics once she was in New 
York, she relied on her strong human capital—her educational and 
professional background—as an avenue toward integration. Because 
of differing premigration levels of human and financial capital, 
Florencia’s mode of incorporation was very different from 
Alejandro’s in that she was able to bypass social networks and use 


personal resources to successfully enter the US labor market. The 
choice on where to settle, often constrained by the process of 
obtaining work, education, or housing, influences the ethnic 
identity of the immigrant. Similar to Alejandro, twenty-six of the 
twenty-eight Latino Jewish respondents who immigrated to South 
Florida did so by following their friends and families there, 
eventually creating an ethnic neighborhood that plays a part in 
constructing individual and group panethnicity. In contrast, Latino 
Jews in the northeastern United States were more likely to rely on 
individual human capital and less likely to be enmeshed in 
coethnics or panethnic networks. 


Panethnic South Florida 


DURING ONE OF MY visits to the Jewish Latin Center, a 
Chabad-led religious organization in New York City, the rabbi, 
a young Brazilian man, raised his wineglass at the end of 
dinner and toasted, “Next year in Miami.” The phrase is a twist 
on the traditional phrase “next year in Jerusalem,” which is 
said at Passover seders and symbolizes the longing that Jews in 
the Diaspora (outside the land of Israel) are said to have for 
returning to the land of Israel and the temple of their god, 
which was destroyed over two thousand years ago. The return 
to the land of Israel is interpreted as a return to the promised 
land, where Jews can be among their own people. The rabbi’s 
take on this phrase is not so far from reality. In South Florida, 
and in particular in Aventura, Latin American Jews are among 
their own people. 


The Ethnic Neighborhood of Aventura 


FOR LATINO JEWS, AVENTURA is what Logan, Zhang, and Alba 
(2002) term an “ethnic neighborhood,” which they define as 


“selected as living environments by those who have wider 
options based on their market resources” (p. 300). Unlike 
immigrant enclaves, which may be characterized by less-than- 
desirable physical characteristics as well as the necessity of 
immigrants living there because of the lack of sufficient 
economic and social capital, ethnic neighborhoods are 
grounded in choice. Latino Jews in the Miami-Dade area are 
overwhelmingly concentrated in the northern region—59 
percent of Latino Jews call this area home. Within this region, 
Latino Jews are most likely to live in the Core East region, 
where the city of Aventura is found (Sheskin, 2015). While 
there are certainly Latino Jews dispersed across Miami-Dade 
County, no area hosts as large a concentration as the northern 
Dade Core East region. Aventura is the neighborhood of choice 
for Latino Jewish immigrants, as Silvina described: 


I have been here [in Aventura] for fifteen years. We originally came 
from Buenos Aires to here because my parents had a small place 
here and it was an easy place to land. But once we [Silvina and 
spouse] got settled and looked around for other place to live, we 
realized we did not want to leave Aventura. We feel so comfortable 
here. There are synagogues, kosher restaurants, Jewish schools, and 
everyone speaks Spanish. All of our friends from Argentina and the 
new friends we have made live in the area. So I guess it was 
convenient to come, but now I would never dream of leaving. You 
know it is now so hard to find a place to live [she is referring to the 
expense and scarcity of housing supply] and the people that are 
coming from Latin America now—especially the Venezuelans and 
some of the Mexicans—they need to go further north, to Broward 
County. I know a lot of people who are now living in Hollywood or 
Weston [areas north of Miami-Dade County]. 


Silvina’s story illustrates the underlying choice in settling in an 
ethnic or in this case, a panethnic neighborhood. She arrived as a 
matter of convenience but chose to stay and raise her family as a 
matter of preference. In fact, the area has become so desirable in 
recent years that newer arrivals are forced to settle in areas farther 


north.’ Silvina and I met at a cafe at the Shoppes at the Waterways 
in Aventura (a small commercial area with shops and restaurants 
overlooking an inner-coastal waterway). The eatery we selected 
caters to mothers convening after dropping off their children at 
school, seniors getting together for an after-stroll refreshment, and 
vacationers enjoying a morning iced latte. The cafe serves an 
eclectic menu—Argentine empanadas, American coffees, espresso 
drinks, low-fat and low-calorie snacks, and kosher cakes and 
cookies. As Silvina and I chatted over iced cappuccinos, I witnessed 
an incredibly diverse clientele enter in the establishment. Among 
them were Orthodox Jewish women (evident by their modest attire) 
and Latina women in exercise apparel; adjacent to us were two 
Israeli men, and I also spotted a table of seniors speaking Russian. 
The distinctive scene is not uncommon to the Waterways shops, 
where Barrio Latino (a restaurant that serves all types of Latin food, 
from Argentine to Mexican and Colombian) sits next to Sarah’s 
Tent, the area’s kosher supermarket. I was fascinated by how this 
public space was shared by people of such varying ethnicities and 
religious backgrounds and nationalities. I asked Silvina how 
Waterways compares to the rest of Aventura or even to greater 
Miami—was it unique in its diversity? 


Silvina: Waterways is in many ways typical of Aventura. There are 
Latino and non-Latino Jews, and non-Jewish Latinos. If you come, 
for example, on weekend evenings, there is a band that plays, and 
many people come out to see it—seniors, families. There is a 
preschool here, and an exercise studio, and of course Aventura 
Chabad and Kspace. You always run into someone you know, 
usually a Latino. 


LL: Can you tell me a bit about Aventura Chabad and Kspace? 


Silvina: Aventura Chabad attracts a lot of Venezuelans. But over 
time there [have] also been more Argentines going and even 
Mexicans. I don’t go because I am not religious, but I have friends 


who go. It [Aventura Chabad] has become really popular. And 
Kspace is an organization run by a Chabad Rabbi named Yossi. It’s 
an amazing place—I have a lot of friends that go, they meet people, 
Yossi helps them find jobs. And most of the people are not religious. 
It’s for young people mostly. 


LL: Is it mostly Latinos that go to Kspace? 


Silvina: I am not sure. The one event I went to was mostly Latinos. 
And I know that my friends who go have met other Jewish people 
from Mexico, Panama, Venezuelan, but they also have met 
Americans and South Africans, for example. If you come to 
Waterways on a Saturday night, you will see so many people 
gathered after havdalah service [a weekly candle-lighting service 
signifying the end of Shabbat and the beginning of a new week]. 
And they meet and hang out and then make plans to go somewhere 
else. At first, I could not believe that there were so many Latinos 
here, but it’s Miami after all, and this just seems to be the Jewish 
part of it. 


Kspace and Chabad Aventura take on the role that ethnic churches 
(in the case of Aventura Chabad) or ethno-religious community 
associations (Kspace) have been doing for millions of immigrants 
that have to come to the United States (Sesin, 2014). Not only do 
religious rites and practices provide meaning in the lives of 
immigrants (Greeley, 1972; Handlin, 1973; Herberg, 1955/1983), 
increased participation in ethno-religious practices foments 
panethnic group consciousness as members create new meaning in 
shared rites. Kspace and Aventura Chabad are not exceptional in 
Aventura. In fact, there are a number of Jewish religious and 
cultural organizations that cater to Jewish Latinos. Their existence 
underscores the demand by Latino Jews for spaces to interact with 
one another and to create a social network within ethnic and/or 
religious lines that also cross national-origin lines. 


Public spaces, such as the Shoppes at the Waterways, can function 
in the same ways town squares (or plazas, piazzas, zocalos) have for 
generations past. These are spaces where families stroll after dinner, 
friends meet for a coffee (or a cafecito), and young people 
congregate on weekends. Shared meeting places influence a sense of 
collective identity, of belonging to both a neighborhood and a 
group—for Latin American Jewish immigrants, it is another avenue 
in the construction of a panethnic identity. 


Public spaces are not the only places where people meet, interact, 
cross national-origin lines, and begin to form larger panethnic 
groups. Housing in Aventura (and much of the surrounding areas) 
largely consists of complexes of high-rise buildings and townhouses, 
all of which share amenities such as swimming pools, tennis courts, 
and exercise rooms. Participating in leisure activities in these 
communal recreational spaces increases the probability of 
interaction with neighbors, which over time results in wider social 
networks, particularly for immigrants. In fact, Alejandro was 
someone I met at the swimming pool of the apartment complex I 
was staying in. I heard him speaking Spanish, and we began to talk. 
I later ran into him at one of the local synagogues that attracts 
many Latino Jews from the area. When I asked Alejandro if he’d 
met other people at the building’s swimming pool, he told me, 
“Now that my wife is pregnant, we meet a lot more people. Of 
course Argentines, but we met a Brazilian couple and then a 
Mexican one with a baby. They are both Jewish—I didn’t ask right 
away, but it came out. Now we have invited them for dinner and 
we spend time together at the pool. It’s nice that we are in the same 
complex and we see them often.” Alejandro’s experience illustrates 
how panethnic groups can be built through repeated interactions in 
public and private communal spaces. In Aventura, this occurs at 
recreational areas of residential complexes, at the community 
playgrounds, and at local shopping and entertainment venues. The 
high density of Latino Jews contributes to the probability of contact 
with one another in these shared communal spaces, which in turn 
incites expanding panethnic (Latino Jewish) social networks. 


California Jews 


WHILE A RECENT REPORT by the American Jewish Community 
places Los Angeles at the top of the list among regions with 
highest Latino Jewish populations (in absolute numbers), 
Latinos make up only 14 percent of the Jewish population in 
Los Angeles and only 6 percent of the Jewish population in San 
Diego (for a comparison, the Miami-Dade County’s Jewish 
population is 35 percent Latino) (American Jewish Committee, 
2015). It is San Diego, not Los Angeles, however, that has 
constructed and sustained a strong subethnic community. San 
Diego’s vibrant Mexican Jewish community, while subsuming 
many of the subethno-religious groups (Ashkenazi, Sephardic, 
Mizrahi) groups into one larger subethnic group, has replicated 
the density of the social networks often cited as the key feature 
of the Jewish community in Mexico. Marcos, a Mexican Jew 
who had been living in San Diego for fifteen years told me, “In 
San Diego, it is so much like it was in Mexico. We went to the 
Jewish school [Jewish Academy], the Ken [the area JCC 
serving the Latino Jewish population of San Diego]. All of our 
friends are Mexican. Our families all know each other. It’s 
comforting and oppressive—just like it was in Mexico.” 


The majority of the Latino Jews in the San Diego area are of 
Mexican origin. While there are Jews from other Latin American 
countries in the area, the numbers are difficult to estimate, and 
anecdotal evidence suggests they are a small minority: 


LL: Is it just Mexican Jews in San Diego? Do other Jews attend the 
Ken, for example? 


Marcos: There are some, Argentines, Chileans, for example, but not 
too many. I think the attraction for Mexican Jews is that is like an 
outpost of the Jewish community in Mexico. I would imagine that 
Argentines would feel a bit left out. 


The ease and frequency of travel between Mexico and San Diego 
assures that the communal ties and cultural factions of the 
community are maintained. Moreover, as increased security and 
economic concerns continue to motivate Mexican Jews to leave 
Mexico, the influx of new group members reinforces the 
maintenance of the ethnic group. 


Los Angeles, the area with a higher number of Latino Jews, has not 
fostered the same type of panethnic or subethnic group formation. 
Although efforts were made to provide institutional support for the 
growing number of Latino Jews in the area,” they have not proved 
successful. The large distances between neighborhoods present a 
logistical obstacle to meeting and maintaining communal activities 
and likely affect the frequency with which Latino Jews are able to 
partake in subethnic or panethnic formal or informal gatherings. 
Another issue, I suspect, is the heterogeneity of Latino Jews in the 
Los Angeles area. While this study focuses on Latino Jewish 
immigrants (first and second generation), the definition of Latino 
Jews can include those who have one parent or grandparent who is 
Latino and one who is Jewish (such as Eric Garcetti, the current 
mayor of Los Angeles) as well as Latinos who have converted to 
Judaism and Latinos who have discovered ties to Jewish roots that 
had remained hidden since the days of the Spanish Inquisition. Area 
synagogues, such the Beth Shalom of Whittier Synagogue, have 
successfully reached out to these members and offer classes in 
Judaism and conversion. First- and second-generation Latino Jewish 
immigrants, drawing on pre- and postmigration class boundaries, 
set themselves apart from this subgroup of Latino Jews. “In Los 
Angeles,” commented Samuel, a thirty-one-year-old Mexican Jew, 
“there are Latinos and also Latino Jews who were born here, and 
they are different. There are some convert, for example, or crypto- 
Jews, but I don’t really see my situation as similar to theirs. My 


education is different, my financial situation is different [from 
converted or crypto-Jews].” 


Latino Jews in the Northeastern United States 


WHILE MIAMI MIGHT BE the Jerusalem for Latino Jews, the 
northeastern United States comprises the Diaspora. The 
Northeast, in particular New York, has long been an immigrant 
gateway. The rise and subsequent influence of New York’s 
Jewish population, which had reached 1.2 million people in 
1920, helped define the city’s cultural and ethnic identity 
(Polland, Moore, & Soyer, 2012). In the 1950s, Puerto Ricans 
began coming in large numbers to New York (Bergad, 2010), 
and in the following decades other Latino national groups 
followed (Bergad & Klein, 2010). Today, New York is one of the 
most ethnically diverse cities; immigrants from all corners of 
the world call it home (Foner, 2013). While Boston and the 
surrounding areas never received the same high rates of 
immigrant settlement that New York has, the growing 
immigrant population contributes to the culture and vibrancy 
of the city and its surroundings (Immigration Policy Center, 
2013). Both New York and Boston have large areas of Jewish 
concentration and dense populations of Latinos; however, 
unlike Aventura, neither has a Latino Jewish enclave. As Gisela 
expressed to me: 


In New York, I met lots of Jewish people, many of them Latino, but 
you know we did our own thing. Sometimes we would see each 
other at events like the Judios Latinos.* In fact, I met many people 
[other Latino Jews] that way. But we did not all live near each 
other. In part, it is because New York is so big people live all over 
New York. Also, it seems that many people go to New York and 
then leave—people don’t settle there. In Aventura, it is completely 
different. I came here and everyone seems to be Jewish and from 
Latin America. I chose to live in Aventura in part for that. 


Gisela referenced a number of important points that underlie the 
construction of panethnic neighborhoods. She mentioned not only 
the size of New York City but also the spatial dispersion of 
“people,” which, when I asked her to clarify, she answered, “By 
people, I guess I mean everyone, but, for me, I mean my friends or 
other Latino Jews I met. I lived by the university because it was 
convenient, but my friends that I met at Judios Latinos might live in 
Brooklyn or the Upper West Side.” New Yorkers face a number of 
constraints on where they reside. In an expensive housing market, 
the cost of renting an apartment regulates where people settle, and 
space is also at a premium, which means that families who desire or 
require more space may find it unaffordable to live within the city 
limits. While New York has traditionally been a city with many 
ethnic neighborhoods, higher prices have driven the ethnic 
neighborhoods into the far reaches of the outer boroughs (such as 
the Bronx, Queens, and Brooklyn). New immigrants who wish to 
settle in Manhattan or brownstone Brooklyn must be willing (and 
able) to pay high prices to live there (City of New York, 2013). 


In New York, not only do many Latino Jewish immigrants move 
into neighborhoods where they are a small minority and therefore 
less apt to affect the culture of those neighborhoods, they are also 
less likely to have families and are more prone to view their stay in 
New York as transient. The majority of respondents in the Northeast 
immigrated for job opportunities or education. Indeed, more than 
half of the New York and Boston area sample started their journeys 
as graduate students in law, business, or doctoral programs at the 
area schools. After finishing their educational programs, seventeen 
of the twenty-two respondents who came for educational purposes 
chose to stay in the area to pursue professional opportunities. A 
number of respondents immigrated to the United States as newly 
married (or engaged to be married) couples and started their 
families a few years after arriving. Like many young families in 
New York, the birth of a child (or second child) drove families to 
look for more space, sometimes in the outer boroughs or in the 
suburbs. When I met Daniel and Camila, a young couple from 


Argentina, they were living in downtown Manhattan with their 
newborn baby. They had chosen the location based on its proximity 
to their work places (in the financial district). I asked if they had 
friends in the area or knew other Latino Jews, and they told me 
(echoing Gisela), “Our friends are all over the city—we wanted to 
live here because we work long hours and this way it is easier to 
come home quickly to see the baby.” At the time, they did not face 
the financial constraint many do in choosing neighborhoods, but 
the long hours at work put another limitation on them; in order to 
be able to be present both at home and at the office for the requisite 
hours, they needed to live close to work, not close to friends. 


Latino Jews in the Suburbs 


A FEW YEARS AFTER our first meeting, I ran into Daniel and 
Camila by chance one Sunday afternoon in Brooklyn. Their 
baby, now a toddler, had just turned three, and they had a new 
baby in tow. We chatted a bit, and they told me that they had 
moved to a suburb in New Jersey. The commute was long, but 
they needed more space for their children. Daniel and Camila 
followed the path of many New Yorkers who opt for the 
greener (and more spacious) pastures of surrounding suburbs. 
While Camila and Daniel’s story was not uncommon—in fact, 
many couples I met over the years moved out of the city (many 
to Greenwich, Connecticut, where a number of Latino, both 
Jewish and non-Jewish, families of high socioeconomic status 
reside), other families chose to stay in the city, on the Upper 
West or Upper East Side of Manhattan or in Brooklyn. The 
majority of the families that remained in the city had incomes 
that afforded them larger apartments and the possibility 
paying of private school tuition. 


Of the five respondents in the study who immigrated to New York 
as family units with children, their first destination was the suburbs 
of New York (bypassing the city altogether)—Westchester, Long 


Island, New Jersey, or Connecticut. They moved into suburbs with 
established schools, community centers, and Jewish institutions. 
These Latino Jewish families were spatially dispersed and therefore 
less likely to come into contact with one another. As a result, the 
forming of panethnic networks (and panethnic groups) was 
improbable. The trajectories of Latino Jews in the suburbs of New 
York are similar to that of Latino Jews in greater Boston or 
Northern California, where families quickly acculturate into the 
suburban neighborhoods as contact with coethnics wanes. Their 
experiences also resemble those of European ethnics who left urban 
areas during the postwar suburban expansion. Suburban areas are 
spaces where ethnicity falls to the wayside, where, as Richard Alba 
(1995) writes, “ethnic residential concentrations tend to be diluted, 
if they exist at all” (p. 10). Scholars have written widely on how 
suburbanization was a defining factor in the assimilation of ethnic 
groups (Alba, 1990; Alba & Nee, 2003; Brodkin, 1998),* particularly 
the children and grandchildren of European immigrants, as ethnic 
minorities assimilated into a largely white homogenous 
mainstream. While their studies and findings are based on the 
experiences of earlier immigrants, the suburban pockets where 
Latino Jews settle today comprise similar demographics. White 
ethnics (Latino Jews identify as white Latinos) are less likely to 
interact with coethnics or panethnics, shop at ethnic stores, or join 
ethnic communal institutions. In large part, Latino Jews find scant 
opportunities to interact with coethnics or panethnics. Their social 
networks include families from the neighborhood schools, sports 
clubs, or religious organizations and are less likely to be formed 
along ethnic or panethnic lines. This is especially true for children 
and their parents, since neighborhood and school peers act as 
powerful agents of socialization (and consequently assimilation). 
Lara, a Mexican Jewish woman, shared her experience: 


Here [on Long Island] I rarely meet other Jews from Latin America. 
I know I don’t have too much in common with American [US] Jews, 
but that’s what we have out here. If I meet an Israeli, for example, I 
feel a stronger connection. I do have one friend—she is from 
Venezuela and we met through another friend. She doesn’t have 
kids, so sometimes it’s hard to get together [Lara has two young 


daughters], but she is one of my closest friends. It feels like we 
share a lot of background. She has other friends that are Jewish and 
from Latin America—but she goes into the city and goes to events 
there. I can’t do that—I am busy with the kids. 


Jacobo, a Venezuelan Jew, who was living in Westchester County, a 
suburb of New York City, also spoke about the lack of opportunities 
to meet other Latino Jews yet described the close bonds he fostered 
with those he has met: 


I came with my family and it was a tough transition. We are pretty 
[religiously] observant, so the synagogue has always been an 
important part of our lives, but with that comes community, which 
was a big part of our lives back in Venezuela. Here we joined a 
synagogue [an Orthodox one], and we felt very accepted. But when 
we met some of the other families from Latin American (there are 
few)—we felt more of a bond. Our closest friends are a family from 
Argentina and another from Venezuela. We seek each other out. I 
am not sure if it is because we share so much culture, but we 
definitely feel a stronger connection. At the same time, I love the 
people in the synagogue and feel very much a part of the 
community. 


Jacobo and Lara, as well as many other suburban families, have 
initiated the process of assimilating into the US suburban 
mainstream. In the Boston area, respondents echoed the experiences 
of Latino Jews living in the suburbs of New York. I asked Monica, a 
longtime resident of suburban Boston and a Venezuelan Jew, to tell 
me a bit about her identity as a Jewish woman. 


LL: Do you consider yourself to be a Latino Jew? 


Monica: Well, I don’t know, I am Jewish and Venezuelan. I guess 
Latino also. 


LL: Earlier, you told me that your closest friends are other Jews 
from Latin America. Would you say you form a community or that 
your ethnic identity stems from your connection to them? 


Monica: Yes, and no. I am Jewish, and for many years here in 
Boston, I did not know many other Latino Jews. I knew Venezuelan 
Jews, from back home. Of course we see them. But others I met at 
the JCC or the temple or camp. I heard someone speaking Spanish 
and I introduced myself. They are from Argentina and over the 
years we have become close. Our circle of friends has widened to 
include Jews from all over Latin America. But, other than events 
say—fund-raising or political causes, my community is the 
American [US] Jewish one. 


The suburban areas of Boston have strong Jewish communal 
institutions (JCCs, synagogues, Jewish day schools), and the Latin 
American Jewish immigrants for whom Jewishness (either cultural 
or religious) is a salient part of their identity are limited to 
institutions that cater to a pan-Jewish community. There is a 
network effect whereby Latino Jews meet one another through 
acquaintances and create an informal community. Nonetheless, it is 
not sufficient to either form a panethnic group or contribute to the 
construction of a panethnic identity. 


Overall, Latino Jewish ethnicity is not constructed or reinforced 
through neighborhoods in New York or Boston in the way it is in 
South Florida or San Diego. In the Northeast, the housing market, 
professional obligations, or stage in the life cycle influence where 
respondents live and with whom they interact (and socialize). In 
suburban areas, not only did Latino Jewish immigrants encounter 


fewer coethnics or panethnics, the dynamics of suburban life 
rendered their insertion into the white US mainstream more likely. 


Construction of Panethnicity through Institutional 
Spaces 


WHEREAS IN SOUTH FLORIDA the high concentration of Latino 
Jews is a factor that encourages panethnic group construction, 
and to this end there are a number of institutions that serve 
the Latino Jewish population in the area, in the northeastern 
United States the lack of density deters the creation of strong 
Latino Jewish groups. Yet there are some organizations that 
are structured around panethnic and panethno-religious lines. 
In New York, the most prominent one is the Jewish Latin 
Center. Located in Manhattan’s Flatiron District, the center 
functions as a both synagogue led by a Chabad rabbi and a 
religious community outreach center. By participating in 
events, services, and meetings at the Jewish Latin Center, 
members have begun to form a panethnic community. 


The Jewish Latin Center 


I FIRST VISITED THE Jewish Latin Center in the fall of 2010. 
Stepping off the elevator, I picked up a prayer book from a 
folding table and entered the main room that served as the 
sanctuary. I saw that I was among the first to arrive and made 
my way to the back of the room. The room was set up with 
folding chairs in rows and a screen dividing the front and back 
of the room to separate the men from the women, as is 
customary in Jewish Orthodox synagogues. Jewish Orthodox 
rules prohibit men and women from praying together; often, 
the women’s sections are found on the second level of 
synagogues where women can look down on their family 


members and rabbi during the service. Since this was not a 
traditional synagogue but rather a large auditorium-like room, 
the screen in the middle served as a barrier between the men 
and women. The service had been called for 7:00 p.m., and it 
was now 7:20. Being used to US punctuality, I was surprised by 
the more common Latin American custom of arriving twenty to 
thirty minutes after the starting time (“Latin time”). I looked 
around and saw about ten men entering and making their way 
to the front. The men were dressed in suits or trousers and 
sweaters, and all wore skullcaps. None of the men were 
dressed in typical Orthodox garb, such as black suits, tall hats, 
and prayer shawls. As the women trickled in, alone or in small 
groups of two or three, they made their way to the back of the 
makeshift synagogue. Their style of dress was much more 
varied than the men’s, but all leaned toward modern and 
fashionable. While some women dressed in skirts and long- 
sleeved tops, as is customary among Orthodox Jewish women, 
the majority wore less traditional attire, such as pants or 
shorter dresses or tops with exposed arms. None of the women 
covered their heads with a scarf or a wig. I was particularly 
interested in the attire because traditional dress is one of the 
most visible markers setting Orthodox Jews apart from both 
non-Jews and less religious Jews. In fact, many came dressed 
as if this was the first stop before a night on the town. I later 
learned that this is common among Chabad congregations. 
Chabad centers not only welcome Jews with divergent levels of 
religiosity but also have a mission to attract and proselytize 
among less religious Jews. The success and outreach of the 
Chabad movement can be largely attributed to the philosophy 
of inclusion and serving as a safe space for all—not just the 
extremely pious—to discover and practice Judaism (Fishkoff, 
2003; Heilman & Friedman, 2010). 


People milled in slowly, kissing friends on the cheeks and stopping 
to chat with one another before settling down for the remainder of 
the service. The service that night was Kol Nidre, named for the Kol 
Nidre prayer that starts Yom Kippur, the Jewish Day of Atonement 
and also the holiest day of the year. In my previous experiences, Kol 


Nidre services had been somber events at which people arrived 
early and appeared to make concerted efforts to concentrate on the 
service and prayers. Since these experiences had taken place at less 
religious establishments, such as Conservative or Reform houses of 
worship, I had expected the Chabad services I was attending that 
night to be as, or even more, solemn and somber. The chatter of the 
women sitting near me in the back of the room was the second 
signal that the Jewish Latin Center served as more of a socializing 
function for some the people in attendance rather than as a space to 
solely practice religious rites and traditions. 


The rabbi leading the service, Rabbi Mendy as the congregation 
called him, was a young Orthodox man in his early to midtwenties. 
I had read earlier on the center’s website that he was originally 
from Brazil, which helped explain the snippets of Portuguese I 
heard throughout the women’s section. Rabbi Mendy welcomed 
everyone to the service in English, with interjections of Spanish and 
Portuguese. The service was short, as Kol Nidre services tend to be. 
The women sitting around me participated in the prayers and 
chanted alongside the rest of the congregation. Their participation, 
however, did not hinder their socializing, which they did during 
small pauses or breaks in the service. At the end of the service, the 
rabbi wished everyone an easy fast and invited everyone back the 
next day for a day of prayer and an evening meal to break the fast.*® 
I did not return the next day for the Yom Kippur services, but over 
the next year and half I began to attend regular Friday night 
services and monthly dinners. I engaged with many of the members, 
got to know the rabbi and his wife, and began to understand what 
drew people to the Jewish Latin Center. 


A few weeks after my first service at the center, I returned for my 
first Shabbat (Friday night service) and monthly dinner. The service 
was again short, primarily in English, and people seemed eager to 
get on with the second half of the night—the Shabbat dinner. When 
the service ended, people found their way to the other side of the 
room where tables had been set up to accommodate seventy-five to 
one hundred people, many more than had been present at the 


service. I realized that evening and over the next year that the 
dinners were the main draw as the events gained popularity. I 
found a place at a table with about eight other people, men and 
women ranging in age from midtwenties to midfifties. Looking 
around, it seemed that most were sitting with old friends or friends 
of friends. I listened to the accents at the tables and concluded that 
the tables were more or less divided by nationality. From what I 
could glean, there was a Venezuelan table, an Argentine table, and 
a Mexican table. 


The food was served buffet-style, and dishes ranged from traditional 
Eastern European Jewish cuisine, such as gefilte fish (balls of 
chopped white fish served boiled), to Middle Eastern specialties like 
hummus and eggplant salad. The bar was stocked with wine, spirits, 
and soft drinks. As we served ourselves and took our seats again, 
Rabbi Mendy called for our attention. He began by reciting the 
traditional Hebrew blessings over the wine and bread. After the 
prayers were spoken and as people began to partake in the 
evening’s dinner, the rabbi welcomed guests and began to call on 
individual people to stand up and say a few words. He spoke in 
both Spanish and English, peppered with Portuguese, a marked 
difference from the religious service in which he spoke in English 
and prayed in Hebrew and English. The use of language set an 
intimate tone. People were being addressed in the language of their 
home country, and throughout the night they spoke Spanish or 
Portuguese to Rabbi Mendy, infusing their conversations with an air 
of intimacy and creating an atmosphere that fostered a Latino 
environment. 


That night and over the next year, Rabbi Mendy asked many people 
to stand up and “tell their story.” Some were new arrivals to the 
city and were happy to find a place that felt like home. Others were 
just passing through and had heard about the Jewish Latin Center 
from an acquaintance and wanted a place to spend Shabbat. 
Listening to the introductions and the few words spoken by the 
people attending the Friday night dinners, I was able to get a sense 
of how this congregation was constructed. Rabbi Mendy cited a 


person’s home country and professional occupation and also 
introduced his or her spouse. For example, a typical introduction 
might be “I would like Ariel, from Uruguay, to say a few words. 
Ariel works at Goldman Sachs and has been an important supporter 
of the Jewish Latin Center.” As a sociologist, these snippets of 
information gave me insight into the socioeconomic and 
demographic nature of the population and also served as points 
useful for networking, which I would come to see was a major 
function of the center. In fact, I found that many people who 
attended did so precisely for business opportunities and job 
prospects. 


Joining or creating a congregation comprising fellow immigrants is 
not a new or unique phenomenon. The scholarly literature on 
immigration has many examples of coethnics congregating in a 
religious setting to develop the social networks that foster adaption 
to their new country (Foner & Alba, 2008; R. S. Warner, 1998; Yang 
& Ebaugh, 2001). Ethnic religious institutions have important social 
functions that differ from nonethnic ones. In his work on Korean 
churches in the United States, Pyong Gap Min (1992) describes the 
four major social functions of immigrant and minority churches as 
fellowship, maintenance of ethnic identity and ethnic subculture, 
provision of social services, and ability to gain social status and 
social positions. This model is useful in analyzing the functions of 
the Jewish Latin Center, with one major exception: rather than 
maintain ethnic identity and ethnic subculture, the center actively 
promotes a new panethnic identity. The Jewish Latin Center does 
not actively provide social services, nor is it a place where large 
differences in social status occur. When the center was at the early 
stages of development and growth, it did not have the financial 
capital to provide social services and concentrated instead on 
recruitment and building its own membership base. In recent years, 
however, members have stepped up and formed groups to provide 
assistance to all Latino families in need. At the time of writing, the 
target organizations were still in question, though some 
demarcations of status have begun to emerge. For example, in 2015 
a new “Visionaries Club” was founded for members who donate 
monthly or annual sums to the center. Members of this group are 


honored through exclusive parties (I received an invite for one at 
the Trump Soho, an exclusive New York hotel, featuring a premium 
open bar and dinner). While entrance to these parties is granted to 
Visionaries Club members at no cost, others who pay an entry fee 
may also attend. At this time, it is difficult to tell what kind of 
impact the Visionaries Club will have on the status hierarchy of the 
Jewish Latin Center; however, it is likely that club members will be 
granted more prominent roles within the center. 


As Min (1992) points out, churches have always been a central 
meeting point for people to congregate and feel like they are part of 
a group. This is a particularly important function in immigrant 
churches, which cater to people who are far from home and lack a 
sense of community and the dense network of familial ties in their 
home countries. In this sense, the Jewish Latin Center actively 
fulfills this function. It is not merely a place to practice religious 
rites; in fact, religious observances do not appear to drive the 
attendance of many of its members. The social events sponsored by 
the Jewish Latin Center were even more popular than the religious 
services. Community building is one of its guiding missions. When I 
met with Rabbi Mendy, he spoke extensively about the need to fill a 
void, to construct a community similar to those in Latin America: 


Latin American Jews have a strong Jewish community because we 
are from small communities. Most families belong to something that 
is Jewish and gives a stronger sense of community. Here in New 
York, there is less of a sense of community because the Jewish 
community is larger. This disturbed a lot of Latin Americans that 
came here and creates a distance to Judaism. They do not feel 
comfortable here [in the United States]. Communities in South 
America are very warm and welcoming. The community and family 
life is very important. 


In this way, fellowship is a key role of the Jewish Latin Center. This 
is evident not only in the interactions I observed among attendees 


but also in the social groups and relationships that have grown out 
of meetings and events at the center. Many people feel that even 
though they can connect with other non-Latino Jews, conationals, 
and non-Jewish Latinos, they have a stronger connection with Jews 
from Latin America (i.e., other Latino Jews). The commonalities 
shared by Latin American Jewish immigrants, which include being 
Jews from small communities in Catholic-dominant societies, 
speaking a common language, and having shared cultural values, 
rise to the forefront and obscure regional differences. 


Rabbi Mendy actively works to have the Jewish Latin Center fulfill 
a fellowship function. On any given evening, he makes it a point to 
introduce people as potential friends and sometimes acts as a 
matchmaker. He has married a few couples who have met at the 
center and keenly pursues other matches. Since Rabbi Mendy is 
concerned with Jewish people marrying outside the Jewish faith, he 
seeks to pair people romantically as a way to curtail outmarriage: 
“One of our primary goals is that young professionals get together. 
A few couples have met at the center. In a world where we are 
living today, assimilation is threatening our nation. We are actively 
setting people up [matchmaking].” The center is a meeting place for 
many new immigrants who have not found a congregation or social 
venue to meet others with similar or “imagined” backgrounds. Since 
the majority of the attendees are recent immigrants, the center 
functions not only as an entry into an established or, perhaps more 
accurately, establishing community and religious institution but 
also as an organized space to forge new social ties. 


Establishing a New Panethno-religious Identity: The 
Construction of Latino Jews 


WHEN I FIRST STARTED attending services and dinners at the 
Jewish Latin Center, most of the small groups that formed 
appeared to comprise conationals. There was, as I noted, a 
Venezuelan table, a Mexican table, an Argentine one, and a 


Brazilian one, among others. As the Jewish Latin Center grew 
in numbers, these tables became more integrated. While many 
people may know one another, or of one another, from their 
home countries, as time passed they also joined tables and 
groups with people from other countries. This cross-national 
intermingling was even more apparent during the cocktail 
hour (added to the Friday night dinners in 2011) or at parties 
sponsored by the center but held off the premises. 


For those immigrants who have learned about and joined the 
center, their participation fills a void and re-creates, in a small way, 
the feeling of community that existed in their home countries. Latin 
American Jews who were enmeshed in their Jewish communities 
back home are accustomed to having their social, professional, and 
religious lives intertwined and taking place within large Jewish 
institutions. Their participation in the center’s activities helps 
reproduce the feeling of belonging to a strong Jewish social and 
communal group, in this case along panethnic (Latino) lines. While 
both the level of religiosity and the national origin of participants 
vary, their connection as others (Latin American and Jewish) in the 
United States and their home countries supersedes these differences 
and allows for the formation of a panethnic group through a 
supporting organization. 


South Florida: Panethnic Institutions 


AS THE ETHNIC DENSITY of areas increases and the demand 
for coethnic and panethnic communal and religious gatherings 
grows, organizations step up to meet this need. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in South Florida, particularly in Aventura, 
where synagogues, JCCs, local schools, and Chabad centers 
have organized to attract the area’s growing Latino Jewish 
population. South Florida has long attracted Jewish and non- 
Jewish immigrants of divergent racial and socioeconomic 
groups. The predecessors to Latino Jews were the Cuban Jews, 


who made Miami their home after the rise of Fidel Castro in 
the early 1960s. In her book on the Cuban Jewish community 
in Miami, Caroline Bettinger-L6pez (2000) discusses the 
integration trajectories of Cuban Jews and the tension between 
the established US Jewish communal and religious institutions 
and the needs of the newly arrived immigrants. According to 
the data collected by Bettinger-L6pez, Cuban Jews did not 
receive the financial, logistical, or material support they had 
expected from the US Jewish communal institutions in Miami. 
In light of this, Cuban Jews forged their own communal and 
religious spaces. A group of Cuban Jewish immigrants founded 
Cuban Hebrew Social Circle of Miami (El Circulo) with an eye 
toward the institutions they knew and frequented in Cuba. El 
Circulo later become the Cuban Hebrew Congregation of 
Miami, which continues to serve (though not as widely) as the 
most important ethnic institution for Cuban Jews in the Miami 
area (and likely the United States). In some ways, the Cuban 
experience is similar to that of newer Latino Jewish 
immigrants in the area. As I detailed in previous chapters, the 
Jewish experience in Latin America is closely tied to 
participation in communal and educational organizations as 
well as ethnically bound social networks. While there have 
been increasing rates of involvement in religious institutions 
and as well as higher rates of religiosity, a Jewish identity in 
Latin America continues to be grounded in Jewish communal 
and cultural life (Elkin, 2014). It comes to follow, then, that 
Latino Jews seek the support of communal organizations in 
forging a sense of group belonging and identity in the United 
States. After confronting a somewhat tepid welcome from the 
US Jewish community,® as well as encountering a Jewish life 
that lacks the social and communal aspects of Latin America, 
Latino Jews began to actively shape existing and/or create new 
Jewish synagogues, schools, and community centers that bore 
a stronger resemblance to Jewish life in Latin America. 


Ethnic and Panethnic Synagogues 


WHEREAS IN THE NORTHEASTERN United States Latino Jews 
have limited options if they wish to participate in a panethnic 
Jewish experience (religious or cultural), Latino Jews in South 
Florida do not face the same constraints. Community centers, 
informal social networks, schools, and Latino Jewish divisions 
of larger organizations (such as the Jewish Federation) are all 
paths to incorporation for new immigrants as well as avenues 
for participation in the panethnic community. We might 
expect, then, given the peripheral role that religious 
institutions have within the lives of the moderately religious 
and secular Jews of Latin America, that synagogue life would 
play a small part in the lives of secular Latino Jews in the 
United States. However, both the number of synagogues 
catering to Latino Jews and the increased synagogue 
attendance by respondents show the opposite is true. Jewish 
life in the United States is organized around the synagogue and 
Latino Jews quickly learn this as they integrate into the United 
States and assimilate into their communities. Like the 
experience of the attendees at the Jewish Latin Center in New 
York, immigrants who participate in religious services catering 
to Latino Jews in South Florida find comfort in shared 
languages and customs, enlarge their social networks, and 
access existing and generate new social capital through 
increased contact and information sharing with other coethnic 
and panethnic immigrants as well as longtime synagogue 
members. The increased interest in and attendance at religious 
services show a clear assimilationist path toward the US 
Jewish mainstream, similar to their Jewish predecessors who 
arrived in the United States at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, for whom group identity was formed within religious 
but across ethnic lines.’ Further evidence of assimilation is 
bolstered by the increased rate of synagogue membership of 
second-generation Latino Jews—the Pew Research Center 
(2013a) data show that 36 percent of second-generation Latino 
Jews belong to a synagogue—almost triple the percentage of 
first-generation Latino Jews. At the same time, their subethnic 
(Latino) influence becomes incorporated into the religious 
institutions, as seen in the changing organizational and social 
culture of the synagogues. 


There are a number of synagogues that serve the Latino Jewish 
population of South Florida. One that holds a prominent place 
within the Latino Jewish community is Bet-Torah in North Miami 
Beach, which hosts special services in Spanish, including Passover 
seders and Latino cultural and educational events. I attended a 
Friday service one evening in March 2015, where the Argentine 
rabbi, Mario Rojzman, warmly welcomed me. In attendance were 
about one hundred people—families, singles, and couples. Rabbi 
Rojzman is a prominent and well-known leader in the area and led 
the service with an understated passion. At the beginning of the 
service, he asked any new attendees to introduce themselves to the 
congregation. A number of people stood up and told their stories 
briefly, such as where they were from and how long they had been 
in the area. Rabbi Rojzman welcomed them and after the service, at 
the meet-and-greet, where attendees drank wine and ate traditional 
challah bread, the rabbi made a point to greet the new participants 
and welcome them to the area. He also made certain that attendees 
were introduced to other members of the congregation. In this way, 
Rabbi Rojzman accesses the networks of the synagogue to pave an 
entry for new immigrants into the community. When I met with the 
rabbi later in the week, he explained to me that new immigrants 
meet with him constantly, seeking his assistance in job hunting, 
finding schools for their children, and attaining housing as they 
integrate into their life in South Florida. Rabbi Rojzman has been 
an instrumental figure in the Latino Jewish religious and 
community building of South Florida. He arrived in Miami at a time 
when Argentine Jews were fleeing the economic crisis of Argentina 
of 2001 and served as a spiritual leader for immigrants in 
financially precarious situations. Over time, as Argentine Jews 
became financially stable, families joined the temple without 
requiring financial assistance (which had been previously provided 
to many families); some became active in the temple’s various 
leadership committees, while others spearheaded the Latino cultural 
events. Today, the temple features a number of Latino and Spanish- 
language events; these include a monthly café con Torah (an adult 
religious education class in Spanish); Spanish cinema; events by 
prominent Latino Jews, such as the presentation of journalist 
Andres Oppenheimer’s book; and musical concerts. While Argentina 


is the most represented Latino national-origin group at Bet-Torah, a 
small number of other national-origin Latinos have also begun to 
attend. There are, however, various synagogues in the South Florida 
area that meet the diverse religious needs of the Latino Jewish 
population, and, in general, synagogues and temples are more likely 
to be divided across national-origin lines. 


Another synagogue of note is the Sky Lake Synagogue of Aventura. 
At Sky Lake (85 percent Latino), Venezuelan immigrants have 
revitalized an aging and once-shrinking population and shaped the 
congregation with Venezuelan and Latino culture: “You come here 
and you feel you’re in a Latin Schul. You hear Spanish being 
spoken,” said Rabbi Yeshurun, who grew up in Israel. He said he 
will soon give his first sermon in Spanish; he speaks “un poco” but 
has been studying to increase his proficiency in the language (Sesin, 
2014). 


Pedro described to me how he attends different synagogues that 
meet different cultural and religious values he seeks: “I go to three 
synagogues—I am a member of a small Lubavitch one, and I also go 
to Sky Lake, where my kids go to Hebrew school. Sky Lake is like it 
was in Venezuela—men and women are separate. On Fridays, I go 
to Bet-Torah because I like to go with my parents [who are 
Argentine] and I like the services, but my wife thinks it is not 
religious enough. It is Conservative, but for us [Venezuelans] that 
means Reform.” All the respondents from Venezuela and Mexico 
noted that Conservative synagogues in the United States are too lax 
on religious rites and customs. For many, this was simply an issue 
of grouping men and women together when they were used to 
sitting apart in their home countries; for others, the presence of 
female rabbis or brevity of services was a shortcoming. Yet it is not 
the level of religiosity that seems to be in objection, as Gisela 
explained: 


Venezuelans are more traditional, and by traditional, I do not mean 


religious. They are used to going to Conservative synagogues where 
the women and men sit apart, where there are no women rabbis. 
This does not mean that they are religious, but this is how Judaism 
is practiced there, and you do not have much of a choice. This is 
why they are so comfortable with Chabad. Even if they are not 
ultrareligious, the Chabad service looks more like their services at 
home. But over time they are venturing out and exploring other 
options and even joining Reform synagogues. The Argentines, for 
example, all go to Bet-Torah, because it is Reform and because the 
rabbi is Argentine who did a lot of outreach with them. But now, 
more and more, other Latinos are joining Bet-Torah. 


Unlike Sky Lake and Bet-Torah, Chabad centers are much more 
likely to organize around and attract panethnic Latinos (as is the 
case with the Jewish Latin Center described earlier in the chapter). 
For example, the Shul in Bal Harbour, in the North Miami Beach 
section, has a Latin American division within it called JLAC (Jewish 
Latin American Connection), defined on its website as 


a program geared for those who speak Spanish or feel more 
comfortable in a Latin setting to get involved in Jewish culture and 
bond with other Jews with similar background. A comforting 
environment, house of prayer and center for great events awaits at 
the Shul. . . . The JLAC program of the Shul has been successful in 
integrating new Latin American immigrants into the religious 
community and forming a panethnic community, as the interaction 
that takes place crosses national origin lines and goes beyond the 
walls of the Shul through increasingly strong panethnic social 
networks. (https://www.theshul.org/the-jewish-latin-american- 
connection-.html) 


Educational Institutions 


JEWISH EDUCATION HAS TRADITIONALLY been a pillar 
around which much of Jewish life is organized in Latin 
America because of the low-quality public education that 
pushes many Latin American families with the means to do so 
to send their children to private school and also because of the 
entrenchment of Jewish community members in Jewish 
institutions (Bokser Liwerant, 2013). In the United States, 
Jewish day schools serve a primarily Orthodox population. In 
fact, less than 15 percent of Jewish day schools in the United 
States are non-Orthodox, and the majority of Jewish families 
send their children to public or secular private schools 
(Goldberg, 2011). Data from the Pew Research Center (2013a) 
show that only 18 percent of non-Orthodox Jewish adults 
attended a Jewish day school growing up, and even fewer send 
their children to Jewish day school, indicating a downward 
trend of Jewish day school attendance among the US Jewish 
population. Arriving in South Florida, Latin American Jewish 
families find not only that their options are limited in the type 
of Jewish days school available but also that tuition costs are 
(proportional to their income) much higher than they were in 
their home country. As Pedro explained (see chapter 5), in 
Venezuela, those who could afford a private Jewish education 
sent their children to Jewish day school (and even those who 
could not were subsidized by the Jewish community). But in 
the United States, Pedro’s children, as well as the children of 
many other respondents, attended the local charter schools. 
Gisela referenced the new economic and social realities Latino 
Jews face in the United States: 


In Venezuela [where her husband was born], if you could not pay 
for [Jewish] school, the community made sure there were funds to 
pay for children who could not afford it. Also in Mexico or 
Venezuela, you just don’t send your children to public school for 
social issues [a reference to social class division and differences in 
customs, behaviors, and social and cultural capital]. Here, it is 
much harder to afford. I find that people opt for charter schools 
here if they can. It is like you won the lottery if you get into a 
charter school, and you can go to a charter school because you 


know all of the kids will be Jewish. 


Since Gisela’s son did not get a coveted spot at the local Aventura 
charter school, he attends the Scheck Hillel Community School in 
Miami. The school, according to Gisela, is much more religious than 
she would have liked, but it was one of the few options available to 
her in the area. Both the Hillel and Sinai schools attract many Latin 
American families. In fact, Gisela pointed out, these schools are one 
of the places where Latin American Jews interact and create 
community and panethnic ties: “The schools are places where 
Latino Jews intermingle; they are full of Argentine and Venezuelan 
Jews. Sinai is the one that is Reform, and Hillel is the more 
religious one (where I send my son). Bet-Torah is a Conservative 
synagogue. There are many ways in which the Jewish immigrants 
here have to adapt.” 


Latino Jews change and in turn are changed by the US Jewish 
community and its institutions. As Bokser Liwerant (2013) writes: 


In Jewish day schools, integration and mutual influence are related 
to the ratio of migrants. At both Hillel and Sinai schools in Miami, 

it is estimated that the majority or a great number of students are of 
Latin American origin. In the first case, according to one 
interviewee, the growing presence of Latin American Jews has 
gradually led to the loosening of the school’s religious environment. 
In the second case, Spanish has been incorporated into the 
curriculum. (pp. 132-133) 


While many families opt out of Jewish day schools because of the 
high cost or differing levels of religiosity, for those who do attend, 
the schools act as a site of transference of cultural and social values 
across national-origin as well as US lines. The result is a school- 
based community created through a common Jewish identity that 


incorporates the different cultural modalities of the various groups. 
On a panethnic level, the children of Latin American Jewish 
immigrants who attend these schools form bonds and social 
networks with other Latino Jewish students that traverse national 
origins but enable panethnic identification. 


Community Centers 


WHILE SCHOOLS AND SYNAGOGUES serve as spaces for 
integration within religious lines and across national-origin 
groups, perhaps the most important institutional import from 
Latin America is the JCC. In Latin America, JCCs (or clubs, as 
they are known) such as Hebraica or Maccabi in Argentina, 
Hebraica in Venezuela, and El Deportivo in Mexico are some of 
the most far-reaching institutional structures within Jewish 
communities. They act as athletic clubs, cultural institutions, 
and agents of youth socialization, in addition to social meeting 
and networking spaces. For the majority of respondents (who 
attended these institutions back home) the lack of a similar 
institutional and communal space represents an important 
sociocultural and communal loss. Though an imperfect 
substitute, many respondents, such as Carolina, attend the 
local JCC in an attempt to re-create this central institution. 


Carolina: In Argentina, I went to Hebraica—all of my friends did. 
And of my friends at school, kids went to other clubs, such as 
Maccabi or Hacoaj [other Jewish communal athletic and cultural 
clubs]. When I was younger, we attended small groups with 
madrichim [youth leaders], and we did Jewish activities around the 
holidays; we learned about Israel. When I got older, I became a 
madricha. There is a Hebraica in Buenos Aires and one in the 
country [about an hour from the city center]. It’s a way of being 
part of the Jewish community without being religious. 


LL: How do you think it compares to the JCC here? 


Carolina: Well, we just don’t use it as much. Part of it is because we 
don’t need to. My kids do basketball there [at the JCC] and we go 
to some events, but they also do things at school, and we go 
swimming in our building. They do go to summer camp there, 
though. 


LL: Do you think Hebraica/JCC is a place where one feels Latino? 


Carolina: Well, it is Aventura, after all, so it feels like everyone is 
Latino. But, us, the Latinos feel like [we are] the majority [at the 
JCC/Hebraica]. And our kids participate in some of the cultural and 
sports events more than the Americans. I hope my kids will do their 
madrichim course [youth leadership training course], like I did in 
Argentina. It was such a great experience for me, especially as a 
teenager. It’s [JCC/Hebraica in Miami] not like Hebraica in 
Argentina, but it is more like home than other places here. Also it’s 
not just Argentines that participate, we [Latino Jews] all have had 
the experience of “el club” back home and we try to make that a 
part of our lives here too—even if just a small part. 


Pedro told me of a similar experience in Venezuela: “In Venezuela, 
we all went to Hebraica. That is where things [social life] 
happened. My kids would have activities and we would play tennis, 
eat, and spend time with extended family and friends. It was more 
communal. Here we do all do these things, but in our home. So the 
JCC is not as important.” 


In Miami, Hebraica, part of Michael Ann Russell Jewish Community 
Center, is a space where Latino Jews living in South Florida meet, 
socialize, network, and develop a panethno-religious community. 


Founded in the 1980s by Latino Jews, Hebraica was envisioned as a 
re-creation of the tight-knit communal life of Latin America. Over 
time, as funds dwindled, Hebraica became part of the local JCC. 
Today, Hebraica hosts most of the youth and cultural programs as 
well as the youth leadership training programs (the madrichim 
mentioned by Carolina). Other activities, such as the Maccabiah 
games, in which each country is represented in an athletic 
competition, are organized by Hebraica and bring together Latino 
national-origin groups through events that evoke the ones they 
participated in back in their home countries. Today, the halls of the 
JCC/Hebraica are filled with Latino families attending camp, 
cultural events, and sports or other afterschool activities. 


Like Hebraica in Miami, the Ken Jewish Community in San Diego 
was founded as a way to reconstruct the strong communal centers 
of Latin America in general but particularly those of Mexico. The 
Ken Jewish Center was started by Mexican Jewish families who 
arrived in the 1980s and sought a place to socialize, fraternize, and 
engage the youth of the community. The center grew in size and 
membership over the following decades and eventually secured a 
space on the campus of the San Diego Jewish Academy, a Jewish 
day school that many of Mexican Jews attend. The Ken offers 
similar programming to Hebraica, such as youth groups, the 
Maccabiah games, camps, and sports and recreation, but also 
provides a space for integration through its new immigrant 
welcome program and offers religious education, particularly for 
girls preparing their bat mitzvahs. The missions of Ken Jewish 
Community underscore the importance of maintaining values, 
beliefs, and traditions central to Latin Jewish families, and the 
organization bills itself as a community center around which these 
tenets of cultural identity take place. However, unlike Hebraica, 
whose membership draws on Jews from all over Latin America, the 
Ken Jewish Community attracts primarily Mexican Jews, owing to, 
in no small part, the preponderance of Mexican Jews in the San 
Diego area. 


The process of integration for immigrants is a two-way street; 


Latino Jews founded Hebraica and the Ken Jewish Center to instill a 
small part of the Latin American Jewish experience into the United 
States. And, although these institutions serve as spaces for 
integration into the local (Latino Jewish or Mexican Jewish) 
community and as avenues for the expansion of panethnic and 
subethnic networks, the organizations fail to provide a sense of total 
community in the way that Latin American social and communal 
clubs do. This is partly due to structural forces in place in the 
United States that preclude JCCs from becoming the strong 
institutional heavyweights that they are in Latin America. In the 
United States, many of the services and programs that these 
organizations provide in Latin America can be found elsewhere. For 
example, participation in athletic instruction and competition 
happens at the community level in Latin America. While many 
private schools in Latin America are beginning to have stronger 
athletic programs, Jewish and non-Jewish ethnic or community 
clubs are still the leading athletic institutions. The Maccabiah 
games are important meeting places for Jews across the world, 
especially in Latin America, and are followed closely by many 
Latino Jews. In the United States, however, local schools or towns 
offer athletic programs, both instructional and competitive, leaving 
less room for JCCs to provide these programs. In Latin America, 
Jewish clubs teach dance, put on plays, curate art exhibits, and host 
book readings. While the JCCs in the United States also offer similar 
programs, their quality and prestige are often not equal to the 
programs found elsewhere, such as at local schools or specialized 
arts institutions. As one interviewee explained, “The JCC here is just 
gym, while Hebraica for us was everything in Venezuela.” In the 
United States, local tax policies, particularly in suburban areas, 
have resulted in maintaining strong social class distances, which are 
preserved through greater allocation of municipal goods and 
services in those areas with higher tax revenues. The effects of these 
policies are twofold: first, in highly segregated neighborhoods, 
municipal schools succeed in providing quality education and 
extracurricular activities to their residents; and, second, residents of 
middle- and upper-middle-class neighborhoods are less likely to 
need or access nonmunicipal (i.e., private or ethno-religious) 
institutions, thereby weakening the utility and reach of those 
institutions. In other words, those who live in wealthier 
neighborhoods do not utilize facilities or take part in the programs 


at the JCC (or other communal organization) because the 
municipality can and does provide educational, recreational, 
communal, and cultural programs. Moreover, whereas in Latin 
America these institutions serve as a way to preserve class status, in 
the United States geographic segregation and associated municipal 
provision of services fulfills this function. 


Attracting Latino Jews: US Jewish Organizations Reach Out 


LATINO JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS, CULTURAL events, and 
social groups in the United States develop from both existing 
US Jewish institutional outreach as well as community-level 
organizing by Latino Jewish immigrants. In recent years, new 
initiatives have been spearheaded or supported by established 
US Jewish institutions. Since a major concern among US Jews 
and US Jewish organizational leaders is the continuity of the 
Jewish people, fostering the involvement of Latin American 
Jewish immigrants is part of continuing Jewish community 
through self-preservation. Issues such as assimilation, low 
synagogue attendance, and intermarriage are pressing for US 
Jewish community leaders. By creating institutions or cultural 
events that bring new Jewish immigrants into the fold, these 
leaders are actively expanding the US Jewish community. 
Outreach to Latino Jews by US Jewish organizations such as 
the Jewish Federation and the American Jewish Committee has 
been particularly prominent in the South Florida area, where 
Latino Jews make up a growing sector within the previously 
declining Jewish population. A recent study estimates around 
fifteen thousand Hispanic Jewish adults lived in the Miami- 
Dade County in 2014, up from ten thousand in 2004—a 50 
percent increase in ten years. In 2004, Latino Jewish adults 
already constituted 10 percent of the Jewish adult population 
in the area, but by 2014 the influx of new Latino Jewish 
immigrants pushed the percentage of Latino Jewish adults to 
15 percent (Sheskin, 2015). Formal institutions offer pathways 
to incorporation for new immigrants and their families, while 
strengthening and growing the South Florida Jewish 


community. At the same time, such federation-sponsored 
events as Latin American-themed presentations, social service 
programs, and informal meet-and-greets all serve to enhance 
networks across Latino national-origin groups. Today, key 
posts in the Latino divisions are held by Latino leaders (e.g., 
Anita Lapco at the Jewish Federation of Broward County and 
Juan Dircie at the American Jewish Committee), which further 
cement the formal ties between US Jewish organizations and 
the Latino Jewish communities of South Florida. 


South Florida is exceptional in its demographic composition, yet the 
presence of other Latino Jewish organization across the United 
States point to an increasing presence of Latino Jews and the 
recognition of panethnic sociocultural values for members of this 
group. Through my research, I discovered a number of Latino 
Jewish political organizations, organized religious groups, Latino 
Jewish blogs, and even Latino Jewish merchandise. The institutions 
that support the emergence of a Latino Jewish panethnicity can be 
broken down as political institutions (e.g., the American Jewish 
Committee Latino Division), religious organizations, organized 
social groups, art and cultural associations, and student groups. 


The promotion of Latino Jewish panethnic culture is evident 
through programs featuring Latino Jewish film, music, visual arts, 
and literature. The 92nd Street Y, a prominent and longstanding 
Jewish cultural organization in New York City, has sponsored a 
feria artistica latina (Latino Jewish arts festival) featuring visual art 
exhibitions, film screenings, lectures, and social events. Cultural 
institutions also have begun promoting the art of Latino Jews 
within larger programs, as evidenced by the Miami Jewish Film 
Festival in 2015 and the Latino Film Festival in San Diego, which 
featured a Latino Jewish segment in both 2011 and 2012. 


There are a number of communal groups aimed primarily at 
fostering socialization among young urban professional Latino 


Jewish immigrants. In Washington, DC, a group called Latin Jews 
DC sponsors social events and fund-raisers for Jewish communities 
in Latin America and also has an active social media presence. A 
recently founded organization started by young Latino Jewish 
professionals—Latin Jewish Business Connections—sprung up in the 
Miami area with the mission of promoting interaction among Latino 
Jewish entrepreneurs and professionals in an effort to establish 
commercial relations and increase business volume 
(www.facebook.com/latjewish). Other similar groups have formed 
around the country at colleges and universities. The University of 
Miami has a Latino program housed at Hillel (Jewish college 
campus organization) called Hola Hillel, which seeks to integrate 
Latino Jews into university life through familiar cultural and 
educational programming. According to its website: 


Hola Hillel is a sub-group of the University of Miami Hillel that 
focuses on supporting Jewish Latin-American life on campus. Our 
goal is to unite and welcome undergraduate Jewish Latin-American 
students at UM and help transition incoming students, who often 
come from families with strong Jewish values that unfortunately do 
not translate into the American Jewish culture they encounter at 
school. .. . Through Hola Hillel at UM, we hope to create an 
environment where students can celebrate their strong pro-Israel 
and Jewish traditional values in a familiar way with their peers. 
(miami.hillel.org/home/student-life/hola-hillel) 


Hillel Yad, another Hillel organization housed at the Hebraica/JCC 
in Miami, has reconceptualized its programs to attract more Latino 
young adults, offering, for example, Shabbat dinners with a focus 
on traditional (not religious) aspects of Judaism that appeal to 
Latino Jews (Romina Naparstek, Hillel YAD Director-Young Adult 
Division, personal communication, March 16, 2015). It is clear that 
high influx of Latino Jewish immigrants is correlated with a growth 
in organizations that serve and/or foster a Latino Jewish identity. 
The demand is partially created by the immigrants themselves, who 
seek to re-create the communal models of Jewish life they were 
accustomed in their home countries, yet also by the response of 


existing Jewish institutions that see in these new immigrants a 
lifeline to shrinking communities. 


Conclusion 


THERE ARE BOTH CULTURAL and structural elements that 
affect the development of a panethnic identity and panethnic 
group among Latin American Jewish immigrants. One factor is 
the lack of a perfect proximal host. Latin American Jews do not 
feel completely integrated or accepted into either Latino 
communities or the US Jewish community. As a result, Latino 
Jews are left in an in-between state, integrating into the 
various ethnic groups accessible to them, yet maintaining a 
modicum of sociocultural distance from members of these 
(Latino or Jewish) groups. How Latino Jews reconcile this 
ethnic dissonance depends on a number of variables, evident 
in the divergent experiences of those who settled in the 
Northeast, the South Florida region, and California. A 
panethnic (or subethnic Mexican Jewish) Latino Jewish 
identity is an option that emerges out of external factors such 
as dense social networks, ethnic neighborhoods, and 
institutional programs. At the same time, internal variables, 
such as language and shared sociocultural values, underlie a 
panethnic Latino Jewish identity. These internal factors stem 
from the common experiences of Latino Jews in their home 
countries as minorities from overwhelmingly Catholic 
societies. Jews from Latin America bring with them a shared 
experience that extends beyond national boundaries, which 
are a result of their status as religious and ethnic minorities. 
Strong Jewish communities continue to thrive in Latin America 
and remain much less assimilated into the mainstream culture 
than Jewish communities in the United States. The majority of 
Jews share a strong sense of belonging to Jewish communities 
across Latin America, and this serves as a basis for connection 
for Latin American Jewish immigrants in the United States. 
They not only share a language and some regionally specific 


norms, but they also have a mutual experience of a religious 
minority group, and, additionally, many were entrenched in 
the communal institutions of their Jewish communities back 
home. 


The evidence from the interviews I conducted, as well as the 
ethnographic research I undertook at the Jewish Latin Center and in 
the ethnic neighborhood of Aventura, favors external factors as 
catalysts in the construction of a salient panethnic identity and 
panethnic group. Overall, Latino Jews in the South Florida were 
overwhelmingly more likely to self-identify as a Latino Jew, 
participate in organizations serving primarily Latino Jews, or report 
a majority of panethnic Latino Jews in their social networks. In 
California, San Diego was the only region that fomented a strong 
subethnic (Mexican Jewish) community. Among Latino Jews in 
other areas of California, their experiences resemble those of their 
counterparts in the northeastern United States, where interaction 
with other Latino Jews is more sporadic. In the Northeast, a 
panethnic Latino Jewish identity and sense of in-group belonging 
depended primarily on the support of or participation in institutions 
such as the Jewish Latin Center. The lack of Latino Jewish 
panethnic neighborhoods thwarted the construction of a Latino 
Jewish panethnic group through place-based social networks. The 
extent of involvement in Latino Jewish ethno-religious groups and 
strength of a Jewish Latino identity also varied by degree of 
religiosity, education, and social class, as well as experiences in the 
home country, among other factors. For example, those who were 
less religious were more likely to be involved in Latino Jewish 
groups than those with strong religious backgrounds, who were 
more apt to identify with Jewish religious groups in the United 
States. It is likely that as the number of Latino Jews continues to 
increase, and this is probable given the ongoing political and 
personal safety issues in those Latin American countries with sizable 
Jewish populations, such as Mexico and Venezuela (Aranda et al., 
2014), Latino Jewish groups (both formal and informal) and 
ensuing identities will become increasingly relevant in the 
discussion on Jewish and Latino groups in the United States. 
However, the current immigration policy of the Trump 


administration makes predictions regarding the future inflow of 
Latino Jews to the United States uncertain. 


1 I met a number of families who settled in areas north of Aventura, 
such as Weston or Hollywood. Various community leaders also 
confirmed that new immigrants were moving to areas north of 
Aventura. 


2 In 2006, a group called the Latin American Jewish Association 
was started and housed at the New JCC of Milken at West Hills. 
Reports of the group’s activities showed promise for a nascent 
panethnic organization (see American Jewish Committee, 2006), 
yet at the time of writing the JCC has closed, and efforts to contact 
members or organizers of the association have proven fruitless. 


3 An organized group of young Latino Jews who regularly met and 
held parties and networking events. The group was started by 
Latino Jews and later became part of the 92nd Street Y, a formal 
Jewish cultural organization. The group is now defunct, but 
members have stayed in contact. 


4 Scholarly work on assimilation in suburban area points to 
government policies (in particular, housing) that favored whites and 
discriminated against blacks, contributing to a national urban- 
suburban binary racial divide. Today, there is increasing diversity in 
suburban regions, yet distinct racial boundaries continue to exist 
(Frey, 2014). Nonetheless, Latino Jews settle in predominantly 
white, affluent suburban towns and experience a diminished 
saliency of their ethnic identity. 


5 On Yom Kippur, Jews are required by religious law to fast and are 
prohibited from engaging in any activity that might distract them 
from the serious work of atonement. 


6 Yudewitz’s (2003) article on the aftermath of the Argentine crisis 
and ensuing immigration of Argentine Jews to Miami shows the 
difficult position that US Jewish institutions must tread in helping 
new (and often undocumented) Jewish immigrants without 
alienating political and financial allies. Yudewitz maintained that 
making aliyah (immigrating to Israel) would be the best option for 
Argentine Jews wishing to flee the economic crisis but 
acknowledged the responsibility of the US Jewish community to 
help Argentine Jews in the United States. 


7 When the nineteenth- and twentieth-century immigrants arrived 
in the United States, Protestantism was the dominant religion. Then, 
the Catholic and Jewish immigrants differed from the white 
majority not only in language and culture but also in religious 
affiliation. However, as Herberg (1955/1983) described, 
immigrants were expected to shed all traces of their immigrant past, 
with the exception of religion. As European immigrants and their 
children assimilated into US society, they remained (with differing 
degrees) bound to their religious group but crossed ethnic lines. 


Conclusion 


A FEW YEARS BACK I attended a late-summer wedding in 
Vermont. The setting was quintessential New England, a 
beautiful country-chic inn set against a backdrop of rolling 
green Vermont meadows. The bride, a Jewish woman born in 
Venezuela, was marrying a Jewish man from New Jersey. The 
festivities took place over a long weekend, with many 
activities for the guests to participate in, including hiking, bike 
riding, and swimming, culminating in a prewedding salsa 
dance lesson. Here we were in Vermont, on a Friday night, 
after the Shabbat candles had been lit and the blessings 
uttered, learning to dance salsa. Among the dancers were 
Argentines, Venezuelans, Israelis, Colombians, and US 
Americans. We learned the steps we would perform the next 
night on the wedding dance floor as we celebrated the Jewish 
wedding of this young couple. Over the weekend, guests 
intermingled, Spanish and English (and Hebrew) were spoken, 
old friends reconnected and new ones were made, and 
professional business got discussed over cocktails. It was an 
archetypal New England wedding, with a Latino twist. While 
the salsa dancing, the Spanish, the accented Hebrew were, for 
the US Americans, different, new, and somewhat exotic, what 
was striking was how the Jewish elements of the wedding did 
not seem out of place in rural Vermont. Jews and non-Jews 
clapped after the breaking of the glass, and everyone took part 
in dancing to the traditional Eastern European klezmer music. 
The insertion of Jews into the mainstream and the acceptance 
of Jewish culture within the larger set of US cultural values 
took place over decades and is attributable to a number of 
factors that include, among other things, the timing of Jewish 


immigration into the United States (and subsequent end of 
large scale migration); the rapid expansion the US economy 
and resultant upward mobility trajectories; government 
programs, such as the GI Bill, which underwrote the economic 
and educational achievement of the children and 
grandchildren of immigrants; and the persistent US racial 
schema whereby whites consistently come out on top. In 
contrast, Latin America has been and continues to be a 
consistent source of migrants to the United States. Many 
second- and third-generation Latino immigrants experience 
significant class mobility and enter or sustain their places in 
the middle class. However, the constant stream of new Latin 
American immigrants entering the US labor market through 
the bottom rungs reinforces the stereotype of Latinos as 
possessing low human capital. Moreover, Latino national- 
origin culture as well new panethnic culture is strengthened 
through a continuous migration flow. These factors, as well as 
institutional classification, act in tandem to racialize Latinos 
who do not phenotypically resemble the white mainstream. 
How does the experience of Latino Jewish immigrants and 
their children compare to that of their earlier Jewish or 
contemporary Latino counterparts? The assimilation pathways 
and ease with which Latino Jews enter the mainstream in the 
United States illustrate two important points within the larger 
discussion on immigration. The first is that premigration 
human, social, and cultural capital are important determinants 
of how immigrants will fare in their host country and allow 
immigrants who possess high levels of capital to avoid the 
downward mobility experienced by many new immigrants. 
Second, time and context are equally important determinates 
of immigrant success. Latino Jews, the majority of whom 
arrived during the post-1965 era of increased immigration to 
the United States, enter into a society where ethnicity is 
celebrated and Anglo-conformity has fallen out favor, yet 
whiteness continues to prevail as the privileged racial group. 
Latino Jews find their pathways to mainstream or majority 
status paved by earlier groups of Jewish immigrants whose 
children and grandchildren achieved whiteness over 
generations. At the same time, they are able to preserve their 
national origin and even construct new panethnic identities in 


light of the value that diversity holds in the United States. The 
access to different ethnic labels and ethnic identities and the 
use of strategic or instrumental ethnicity highlights the 
continuing significance of ethnicity in immigrant adaptation 
and adjustment to life in the United States. The experience of 
Latino Jews suggests, however, that the use of strategic 
ethnicity is more available to those whose class and racial 
status approximates that of the white majority. 


Whereas classical assimilation models posit that assimilation occurs 
through socioeconomic mobility, residential integration, 
intermarriage, and the eventual loss of ethnic identity (Gordon, 
1964; Park & Hughes, 1950), new assimilation theory (Alba & Nee, 
2003) provides a better theoretical lens through which to view the 
experiences of Latino Jews because it emphasizes how assimilation 
can be achieved without the loss of ethnicity. As first-generation 
immigrants, Latino Jews are comfortably situated in the middle or 
upper middle classes, yet their ethnic identity as Jews, Latinos, and 
Latino Jews is defined and redefined as they settle into life in the 
United States. In fact, their experiences indicate that ethnicity is 
central to the process of becoming US Americans—their ethnicities 
add to the plurality of the United States and in the process 
contribute to the ever-changing definition of a US American. Latino 
Jews are well on the way to assimilation into US society. They have 
achieved (or have arrived with) high levels of educational 
attainment and professional success in the United States. While 
Latino Jews may face some discrimination in the job market or in 
business ventures, overall these episodes seem to have little effect 
on their possibilities for assimilation and/or upward mobility. The 
intersection of socioeconomic status and phenotypic resemblance to 
the white majority provides an avenue for integration and upward 
mobility. Looking ahead, signs are that the descendants of Latin 
American Jewish immigrants are likely to continue to do well and 
to fully assimilate into US society. 


What Does It Mean to Be a Latino? Understanding 


Heterogeneity among Latinos 


LATINOS IN THE UNITED States are a highly diverse group. 
They originate from many different countries, each with 
distinct national cultures; they diverge across socioeconomic 
classes as well as ethnic and racial groups; and they practice or 
adhere to a variety of religious faiths. However, the stereotype 
of the “typical” Latino and the Latino experience in the United 
States fails to encompass the diversity of the broader Latino 
group. This stereotype is largely attributable to the large 
numbers of Latinos who hail from Mexico—more than 67 
percent of Latinos in the United States are of Mexican origin. 
Latinos, moreover, are more likely to be employed in low- or 
semiskilled occupations and less likely to have a BA degree 
than the general US population (Stepler & Brown, 2016). This 
study highlights a subset of Latinos in the United States and 
provides an alternative perspective on what it means to be 
Latino. 


Latino Jews, as I have shown, differ across a number of variables 
from the majority of Latino immigrants (and descendants of Latino 
immigrants) in the United States today. Not only do they resemble 
those in the white mainstream in phenotype and have a 
socioeconomic status that affords them a much higher position than 
the majority of the general US Latino population, but also their 
religious or ethno-religious identity serves as a boundary between 
themselves and the larger Latino population. Yet, despite these 
many differences, a cultural panethnic identity has developed 
among Latino Jews, constructed along nonmaterial cultural lines, 
which affords them a sense of commonality and shared values with 
other Latinos in the United States. 


This study brings to the fore the need to include Latinos with 
varying levels of human, social, and cultural capital to the scholarly 
discussion on Latino ethnicity in the United States. Much of the 


research on Latinos in the United States focuses on low-skilled 
immigrants. Yet many of those who shape Latino culture 
(politicians, artists and entertainers, academics, businesspeople) are 
elites who neither physically nor socially resemble the Latino 
subjects in most academic research. By expanding the research and 
understanding how privileged Latinos understand their ethnicity 
and operate within the US ethno-racial hierarchy, a more accurate 
and deeper understanding of Latino culture and the Latino 
experience in the United States can emerge. 


Salience of Ethnicity 


THE EXPERIENCE OF LATINO Jews highlights the continued 
salience of ethnic identity and ethnic group belonging. As I 
have shown, the incorporation of the children and 
grandchildren of the first wave of immigrants, the impact of 
the civil rights movement, and the influx of new immigrants 
post-1965 have all contributed to making the United States a 
place where diversity is not only tolerated but often 
celebrated. The current social and political climate under the 
Trump administration has certainly seen both an uptick in 
racist, anti-immigrant, and anti-Semitic incidents and 
increased tolerance for these aggressions. However, the 
powerful grassroots movements, such as Indivisible (https:// 
www. indivisible.org) that have sprung up in support of 
targeted groups and the effect these groups have within the 
national social and political discourse suggests strong and 
continued support for multiculturalism and diversity in the 
United States. 


Ethnic identity and ethnic group affiliation provide immigrants with 
a social identity and a sense of self that can be accessed to enable 
in-group entrée into certain social or professional circles, preferred 
consideration under affirmative action programs, or simply a 
meaningful interaction based on shared commonalities such as 


language or perceived history. Ethnicity matters, as the use of 
strategic ethnicity by Latino Jews demonstrates. Latino Jews 
redefine their ethnicity in the United States and are able to access 
and highlight different ethnic identities in accordance with 
perceived payoffs. Latino Jews can, and often do, call on diverse 
ethnicities to better position themselves in social and service 
settings and in the professional and educational world. They are 
able to gain privileges from their ethnic affiliation because their 
socioeconomic status and resemblance to the white majority allow 
them to do so. Yet their experiences in using their ethnicity for 
instrumental purposes indicate that, beyond strategic uses, ethnicity 
and ethnic identity are meaningful aspects in their lives as they 
adapt to and become integrated into the US society. Ethnicity, while 
relatively costless for this group of immigrants, is nonetheless 
meaningful as immigrants and their children understand and 
construct their social world through interactions with members of 
their coethnic groups. 


Construction of Panethnicity 


LATIN AMERICAN JEWS COME from diverse sending countries, 
with different social structures having influenced and shaped 
their ethno-religious identity before they emigrated. As 
immigrants in the United States, Latino Jews struggle to find 
an appropriate or fitting identity. Members of this group have 
a number of identities they can choose from, and they do so in 
different ways depending on the particular context. For 
example, they may speak Spanish or bring out their latinidad 
(Latino-ness) in a service setting such as a restaurant or when 
dancing to Latin music or watching a soccer match, or they 
may proclaim their Jewish identity in a professional or social 
setting with other Jews. A Latino Jewish identity is likely to 
come out in an organized context around other Latino Jews 
(e.g., the Jewish Latin Center) or in the ethnic community of 
Aventura. 


In the United States, Jews from Latin America have not one but two 
proximal hosts—Jewish and Latino groups—and imperfect ones at 
that. The result is that some end up constructing a new identity in 
this country—that of Latino Jews. A Latino Jewish panethno- 
religious identity relies on both a sense of shared cultural 
commonalities with other Latino Jews (as ethno-religious minorities 
in their home countries, Spanish speakers, consumers of Latino 
material cultural) and a sense of ascriptive identity as Jews. What 
became clear in the study is that the support of an institution or 
organized network or an ethnic neighborhood is a necessary 
condition for the development of a panethnic (or subethnic in the 
case of Mexican Jews in San Diego) group and ensuing panethno- 
religious identity. Many of the respondents, particularly in the 
northeastern United States, have a shared sense of identity with 
other Jews from Latin America but lack opportunities to meet, 
interact, and form social groups with other Latino Jews. 
Organizations such as the Jewish Latin Center provide this 
opportunity and also act as an avenue for the legitimization of a 
Latino Jewish identity. As evidenced in the case of Aventura and 
San Diego, context of reception is a critical variable in determining 
a panethnic or subethnic group construction. With respect to Latino 
Jews, a variety of factors work together to create conditions that 
result in a Latino Jewish ethnic community with strong panethnic 
social networks and institutions and a strong ethno-religious 
culture. 


Adding Latino Spice to the US Jewish Experience 


WHETHER IN AN ORGANIZED setting (e.g., the Latin Jewish 
Center), or among a community of panethnics (as in Aventura) 
or coethnics (as in San Diego), Latino Jews are bringing a new 
“Latino” flavor to the larger US Jewish community. They dance 
salsa at bar mitzvahs, eat kugel with frijoles, spice the brisket 
with jalapefios, and end Passover seders with a tango. The 
social structure of their countries of origin influenced how 
Jewish communities were created and maintained in Latin 
America. Many of the communities in Latin America continue 


to be tight-knit with strong social and professional networks 
and solid communal, religious, and educational organizations. 
As a result, Latin American Jews in the United States often feel 
at odds with the way Jewishness is practiced in this country, 
and they try to re-create some of the national Jewish practices 
and culture of their home societies by building Latino Jewish 
social, professional, or religious organizations and introducing 
new foods, music, or language to Jewish cultural and religious 
events. 


Are Latino Jews Distinctive? 


WHILE MUCH HAS BEEN written about the impact of Jewish 
immigrants from the former Soviet Union who came to the 
United States in large numbers in the 1980s and 1990s (Gold, 
1988, 1994; Markowitz, 1988, 1993; Orleck, 2013), there has 
been scant research on Latino Jews. Jews from Latin America, 
like other Jewish immigrants in the United States, are 
contributing to an evolving Judaism and Jewish experience 
through their participation in synagogues, schools, JCCs, and 
cultural events. The attendance of Latino Jews at the B’nai 
Jeshurun synagogue in Manhattan, for example, has helped 
create a unique spiritual and multicultural experience, with 
dancing and singing incorporated into the services as well as a 
socializing component at the culmination of services, which is 
typical of Jewish organizations in Latin America. Latino Jewish 
musicians, such as Osvaldo Golijov, are redefining elements of 
traditional Jewish klezmer music with a fusion of Latino 
music. Latino Jewish film festivals have sprung up in New York 
and San Diego, adding another cultural dimension to the US 
Jewish experience. Latino Jews in the Miami-Dade area have 
revived aging synagogues through increased membership; 
infused energy into community centers, youth groups, and day 
schools; and introduced a Latino culture through art, music, 
dance, and food to Jewish events and ceremonies. 


Contemporary Jewish immigrants groups follow similar patterns to 
their earlier immigrant counterparts in that they (or their children) 
assimilate into the US mainstream. At the same time, they maintain 
cultural traditions reminiscent of their countries of origins. Just like 
their Jewish predecessors, the entry into the US middle class for the 
children and grandchildren of immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union, Iran, Latin America, and South Africa is accompanied by 
educational and professional success, the adoption of US cultural 
and social values, and a strong attachment to their host country. Yet 
contemporary Jewish immigrant groups maintain familial, religious, 
and communal ties to their coethnics (Bokser Liwerant, 2013; 
Feher, 1998; Gold, 1994, 2005, 2013; Orleck, 2013; Simon, 1983). 
Moreover, the assimilation trajectories of contemporary immigrants 
are shaped by existing structural forces that include but are not 
limited to economic climate, ethnic and racial landscape, social and 
cultural values, and public policies—all of which diverge 
considerably from those encountered by their Jewish immigrant 
predecessors. 


Jews from the Former Soviet Union 


OVERALL, 11 PERCENT OF JEWS in the United States were 
either born in or had a parent from the former Soviet Union 
(FSU), making them one of the largest Jewish immigrant 
populations among the wider contemporary Jewish migration 
streams to the United States (Pew Research Center, 2013b). 
The majority of FSU Jews came to the United States as refugees 
and were resettled with the assistance of the Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society and US Office of Refugee Resettlement. 
As a result of their refugee status, most became eligible for 
legal (and permanent) residency and were also afforded access 
to the social safety net programs in the United States (i.e., 
Medicaid, Social Security, housing allowance, and food 
stamps). In addition, US Jewish social service agencies stepped 
in to provide additional assistance to new arrivals (Gold, 2013, 


2016). Not only were new immigrants given monetary 
assistance, including tuition and membership to JCCs, 
synagogues, and Jewish schools, they also received job 
training, language classes, and religious instruction. 


Jews from the former Soviet Union settled in concentrated areas 
where multigenerational households resided under one roof, a 
practice carried over from their home country (Gold, 2016). While 
the elderly (who make up around 33 percent of the FSU 
immigrants) have greater difficulty in procuring formal 
employment, their participation in child rearing and household 
duties supports the mobility trajectories of their children and 
grandchildren. Although many immigrants experience downward 
mobility upon relocating to the United States, Jews from the former 
Soviet Union have extremely high rates of downward occupational 
mobility, often finding that they lack the language or professional 
equivalencies to exercise their skills in the United States (Orleck, 
2013). However, second-generation FSU Jews experience high 
levels of economic and cultural integration, with many working in 
well-remunerated industries such as technology and finance 
(Kasinitz et al., 2008). 


While Soviet Jewish émigrés report feeling “very Jewish” (Orleck, 
2013), their premigration practice of Jewish culture and Jewish 
religion was minimal because of state sanction against religious 
groups and religious observation. A large part of their identity was 
linked to persecution and anti-Semitism, whereby their exclusion 
from the mainstream enforced their Jewish ethnic identity. Jewish 
groups (religious, educational, and communal) in the United States 
reached out to Soviet immigrants in an effort to instill a sense of 
Jewish culture and religiosity in the new immigrants. The initial 
results of these efforts were mixed and met with pushback on behalf 
of both parties—both the immigrants and the agencies (Gold, 
2016). Some immigrants choose to remain outside the sphere of US 
Jewish communal life, whereas others actively participate in 
communal events and religious organizations or partake in Jewish 
religious traditions at home, such as traditional Shabbat dinners. 


However, Jewish identity for FSU Jews remains, overall, tied to 
ethnicity. In contrast, a US Jewish identity, while cultural in 
practice, has strong in roots in religious knowledge and rites (Gold, 
2106). Moreover, FSU Jews are less likely than US Jews are to 
identify with traditional denominational categories such as Reform, 
Conservative, or Orthodox. Among those with higher levels of 
religiosity, many join or participate in Chabad organizations, an 
ultra-Orthodox Hasidic sect, which in areas with a high 
concentration of FSU Jews, foment a familiar and welcoming 
ambience targeted toward Russian-speaking Jews (Gold, 2016). 
First-generation FSU immigrants are less likely than the general US 
Jewish population to report that being Jewish is very important in 
their lives—39 percent of FSU Jews compared to 46 percent of the 
general US Jewish population. However, data show an increase in 
the importance of Jewishness for second-generation FSU 
immigrants. Close to 48 percent of children of FSU immigrants 
reported that being Jewish is an important part of their life. This 
suggests that the outreach and institutional support of Jewish 
organizations has had an impact on the integration of second- 
generation FSU immigrants and how they incorporate a Jewish 
identity into their lives (Pew Research Center, 2013a).' The sheer 
number of Jews from the former Soviet Union has had a 
considerable impact on the demographics and culture of the US 
Jewish community. The close familial networks and the ethnic 
enclave nature of the settlement patterns among first-generation 
immigrants are reminiscent of their earlier Jewish counterparts who 
arrived at the turn of the twentieth century. Immigrants maintain a 
close network of coethnics, speak Russian, prefer ethnic houses of 
worship, and tend to reside in dense urban neighborhoods. There is 
evidence that the children and grandchildren of FSU Jewish 
immigrants will follow the paths of other Jewish second- and third- 
generation immigrants and assimilate into the US mainstream. 
Their educational and professional success and their white racial 
identity all point to an assimilationist direction (Kasinitz et al., 
2008). 


We can draw some parallels between the Latino Jews and FSU 
Jews. Both groups are inserted into a racialized social order in 


which they are witness to a racial hierarchy that privileges 
whiteness and, as such, are well positioned to benefit from the 
existing racial schema. As contemporary Jewish immigrants, both 
groups’ entry into the United States is accompanied by an elevation 
in status, primarily ethnic status vis-a-vis that experienced in their 
home country. Yet this becomes much more pronounced for FSU 
Jews, who faced de jure anti-Semitism and marginalization in their 
homeland. The anti-Semitism experienced by Jews in Latin America 
varies in force and frequency across nations. While Jews in Latin 
America are not part of the Catholic (and increasingly Protestant) 
mainstream, their status as an ethno-religious minority does not 
impede socioeconomic success. Also, unlike the experience of Jews 
in the former Soviet Union who under communist rule were 
prohibited from constructing and participating in ethno-religious 
communities, Latin American Jews have built and maintained 
strong communities as shelters from national anti-Semitic 
undercurrents. As a result, Latino Jews in the United States, while 
less religious than their US counterparts, have an internalized 
commitment to Jewish communal institutions and networks that is 
absent among first-generation FSU Jews. While not all Latino Jews 
in the United States participate in Jewish communal or religious 
institutions, a majority of the respondents “opt in” and view their 
participation in Jewish institutions as a way to maintain their 
strong Jewish cultural and ethnic tradition. This is true even if in 
the United States Latino Jews find that unlike the experience in 
their home countries, their ties to Jewish life occur at the 
synagogue level. This commitment to Jewish life among Latino 
Jews (particularly in the South Florida, which has the highest 
concentration of Latino Jews in the United States) has breathed new 
life into existing Jewish institutions and, through the participation 
of Latino Jews, made them a vital and central part of Jewish 
communal life. FSU Jews, on the other hand, arrived in the United 
States with little connection to Jewish religious or communal 
groups, and their insertion into US Jewish life has been at the 
bequest of US Jewish institutions. As a result, their contributions to 
Jewish culture are influenced more by their experience in their new 
country (the United States) than that in their home countries. 


Iran 


ANOTHER CONTEMPORARY JEWISH IMMIGRANT group with 
parallels to Latino Jews is Iranian Jews. The majority of 
Iranian Jews in the United States left their home county after 
the revolution of 1979. They left behind thousands of years of 
Persian Jewish history as well as communities built on a strong 
commitment to Judaism as a religious and cultural practice. 
The majority settled in Los Angeles, California, and the Great 
Neck area of Long Island, New York, establishing communities 
where ethnic networks and Iranian culture are forces that 
govern daily life. The communities have remained tight-knit in 
the thirty-plus years since the Iranian Revolution, the result of 
both close ethnic networks and distinct cultural boundaries 
between the Jewish practices of Iranian Jews and US Jews. As 
an interviewee on National Public Radio described, “In Iran, 
you only had one type of Judaism: traditional,” she says. 
“Iranian Jews found themselves in Los Angeles and now they 
can pick which Jewish movement they believe aligns best with 
their religious practice” (Ardalan, 2014). Many Iranian Jews 
have clung to traditional Jewish practices and created 
synagogues, community centers, and institutions where they 
interact with conationals (Bozorgmehr, 1997), yet there is 
evidence that second-generation Iranian Jews are not only 
acculturating to a US mainstream lifestyle but also taking part 
in US Jewish institutions (Feher, 1998). Similar to the 
experience of Latino Jews, who are at once influenced by US 
cultural values while also exerting pressure on institutions to 
include immigrant cultural codes and values, Iranian Jews are 
a strong presence in Jewish institutions, often infusing new life 
into synagogues and schools that had been losing members. 


Although Iranian Jews have, on average, high levels of economic 
integration and entrepreneurial success in the United States, 
particularly in real estate and manufacturing, their entry into the 
mainstream is not seamless. Like Latino Jews, whose status as 
Latinos can render them the subject of discriminatory practices, 


Iranian Jews often face discriminatory attitudes and targeted 
behaviors because of their Middle Eastern background. And both 
Latino Jews and Iranian Jews find that in the United States their 
status as an ethno-religious other is reinforced by the lack of perfect 
proximal host—their identity and in-group acceptance is subject to 
scrutiny. “Growing up in Queens, half of my friends who knew I 
was Jewish were surprised I was Iranian [and not Israeli],” says 
Raymond Iryami, an attorney in Great Neck who immigrated to the 
United States in 1982 when he was ten years old. “The other half of 
my friends who knew I was Iranian were shocked to find out I was a 
Jew, thinking all Iranians are Arabs. So it’s a very delicate balance” 
(Weingarten, 2010). 


Iranian Jews, like Latino Jews in South Florida, maintain an 
inward-looking (and tight-knit) community in the absence of a 
perfect proximal host, particularly in areas such as Great Neck and 
Los Angeles, where the high density of coethnics foment ethnic 
communities. While FSU Jews have also created strong ethnic 
communities, this is largely due to governmental and Jewish 
communal resettlement policies that grouped Jews from the former 
Soviet Union in close residential proximities to one another. Unlike 
Iranian Jews and Latino Jews, FSU Jews did not bring with them a 
solid sense of Jewish cultural identity or particularity high levels of 
religiosity. While many FSU Jews were highly educated, their lack 
of financial capital made them more reliant on governmental 
assistance and Jewish social services. Integration into the economic 
mainstream for FSU Jews is a second- and third-generation 
phenomenon, yet acceptance by US Jewish mainstream as coethno- 
religionists was automatic. The US Jewish mainstream culture is 
rooted in Ashkenazi (Eastern European) culture, prompting many 
US Jews to view and accept FSU Jews as extended members of their 
own communities. While in practice a cultural and religious divide 
emerged among FSU Jewish immigrants and US Jews, the message, 
on behalf of Jewish communities, has been one of acceptance. 


Integration and assimilation of contemporary Jewish immigrant 
groups in the United States vary primarily because of their 


premigration experiences as ethno-religious minorities in their 
home countries. For some, such as FSU Jews, the communist regime 
prevented them from participating in Jewish religious life, which 
fomented a Jewish identity bereft of religious and ethno-religious 
practices. For others, such as Iranian Jews, the tight communities 
they built in their home country persist in their new countries, 
where they settle in close proximity to one another and depend 
heavily on ethnic networks. The insertion of Iranian Jews into the 
larger US Jewish community has been limited by the divergent 
cultural practices of the largely Ashkenazi Jewish community in the 
United States and the traditional Iranian values and customs of the 
Iranian Jewish population. Latino Jews are a more heterogeneous 
group than either the Jews from Iran or the former Soviet Union. 
There are certainly commonalities across the Jewish experiences in 
Latin America, but it is here—in the United States—that they can 
develop a sense of shared ethnic membership with one another. 
Many Latino Jews, similar to Iranian Jews, have strong connections 
to the Jewish community and express this through their 
participation in formal and informal Jewish networks. Similar to 
the experiences of Iranian Jews, those who settle in the ethnic 
neighborhood of Aventura re-create strong communal institutional 
and networks, but unlike Iranian Jews, whose ethnic communities 
comprise immigrants from a single nation, the Latino Jewish 
neighborhood of Aventura has developed into a panethnic 
community. In fact, it is the Mexican Jewish experience that most 
closely resembles that of the Iranian community in Los Angeles; 
both communities have re-created the dense social and communal 
networks of their home countries. 


Questions for Future Research 


Second Generation 


THIS STUDY FOCUSES PRIMARILY on first-generation 
immigrants, but a crucial issue is the way ethnic identities will 


develop among their US-born children. When I asked the 
respondents how they chose to categorize their children on 
government and school forms, the responses were mixed. Some 
declared “white, definitely not Latino,” whereas others said 
“maybe white and Latino, and Latino for school.” Fifteen 
respondents have adult children, and of those children who are 
married some are married to Jewish Americans, others to non- 
Jewish Americans, and one to a non-Jewish Latino. What this 
suggests is a higher likelihood of intermarriage to non-Latino 
Jews for most children of Latino Jews and thus considerable 
assimilation across national origin and within religious lines 
(much like Will Herberg, 1955/1983, predicted over fifty years 
ago). Yet the numbers are too few from which to draw reliable 
conclusions. An analysis of data from the Pew Research Center 
(2013a) shows that second-generation Latino Jews 
approximate the Jewish practices and rituals of the larger US 
Jewish population in ways that their parents do not. Second- 
generation Latino Jews are more likely to attend synagogue 
regularly, light Shabbat candles, attend a Passover seder, and 
fast on Yom Kippur—all practices associated with higher levels 
of religiosity—than their parents are. They are also less likely 
to see being part of a Jewish community as an essential 
component of Jewish identity. Yet this does not mean that 
Latino Jews are not influencing and changing the meaning of 
US American Judaism—particularly in areas such as Aventura, 
where their presence is strongly felt. While Jewishness is 
practiced through a combination of religious rites and 
communal acts in the United States, the participation of Latino 
Jews in religious organizations indicates that they are 
incorporating the US value of religiosity. At the same time, 
Latino Jews integrate communal values into their Jewish 
practice through participation in Jewish communal groups and 
organizations and with the creation of informal but influential 
networks. These practices suggest that Latino Jews have 
influence in defining the Jewish community as one that goes 
beyond the walls of the synagogues. 


Latinos as a Heterogeneous Group 


CLASS AND RACE (AND ethno-religion) buffer Latino Jews from 
much of the discrimination faced by the larger Latino 
population in the United States. A question arises as to 
whether this has any implications for upper- and middle-class 
non-Jewish Latinos, especially those who are very light 
skinned or phenotypically white. Are they shielded from 
discrimination in the same way that Latino Jews are? Or does 
being Jewish make a difference, and, if so, in what ways? 
Further study of the experiences of non-Jewish Latinos can 
shed light on how the intersection of social class with 
phenotypic resemblance to the mainstream may influence the 
position of Latino in the US ethnic and racial hierarchy. As I 
have emphasized, Latinos are a diverse group. To fully 
understand the Latino experience, we need to consider Latinos 
from divergent socioeconomic classes and religious 
backgrounds. The Latino Jews in this study are able to traverse 
the stereotypes of Latinos in the United States yet access their 
Latino identity to garner certain privileges. While there has 
been some recent scholarly work on the Latino middle class, 
this work mainly focuses on the trajectories of Mexican 
Americans and their experiences as middle-class Americans 
(see Vallejo, 2012). Additional research on how members of 
the Latino middle and upper middle classes develop and form 
strong networks and how their identities as Latinos intersect 
with their socioeconomic status would help illuminate the 
intricacies of Latino-ness and Latino identity in the United 
States. 


WHILE LATINO JEWS MAKE up a numerically small group within 
both the US Jewish population and the US Latino population at 
large, their contributions to Jewish culture and Jewishness in the 
United States has the potential to be significant. Their Jewishness 
was a central part of their identity in their home country and is 
likely to continue to be so in the United States. Moreover, unlike 
other contemporary Jewish immigrant groups, the combination of 
premigration human and cultural capital, as well as the social 


capital developed across national-origin boundaries, contributes to 
a unique position of influence across three distinct ethnic groups— 
Jewish, Latino, and Latino Jewish. The experiences of Latino Jews 
highlight a number of important issues pertinent to the study of 
contemporary immigration. One factor is the extent to which 
premigration communal embeddedness and collective ties affect the 
development of identity and re-creation of ethnic communities in 
the host country. While the effect of premigration structural and 
cultural conditions on the immigrant trajectories in the host country 
have proven to be an important variable in understanding the 
differences across immigrants group, the experience of Latino Jews 
shows us that it is equally important to understand communal 
attachments and practices of ethno-religious groups. As I have 
illustrated throughout the book, the attachment and dependence of 
Jews in Latin America to Jewish formal and informal organizations 
not only influences their access to networks outside their country 
but also has an effect on how they conceive their Jewishness and 
their attachment to a Jewish community at home and in the United 
States. Latino Jews also rely heavily on ethnic capital, which is 
developed and accessed across ethnic networks and results from 
shared norms of reciprocity and a common set of cultural values. 
Again, the production and exchange of ethnic capital is steeped in 
premigration entrenchment to their Jewish coethnics and here, in 
the United States, provides an avenue for integration and upward 
mobility for members of this group. The experience of Latino Jews 
and the ease with which they are able to access different ethnic 
identities allows for a greater fluidity in ethnic choice making. As I 
have shown, Latino Jews can use their ethnicity strategically, and 
often do. However, a strategic identity does not mean an absence of 
attachment or salience. Latino Jews exhibit in-group attachment 
and present shared sets of cultural values, norms, and ideologies 
with a number of different groups, regardless of the malleability of 
these ethnicities. 


The construction of a panethnic group and panethnic identity for 
Latino Jews has also taken on a different route than what is 
commonly found in the scholarly literature. Latino Jews do not 
undergo ethnogenesis in the absence of a proximal host. Rather, a 


panethnic group construction occurs along structural or 
institutional lines. Institutions organized to promote interaction, 
network, and professional alliances among Latin American Jews 
have been able to construct a shared set of cultural experiences and 
values that contribute to a sense of panethnic in-group belonging 
and identification. The ethnic community of Aventura also 
highlights the importance of geographic density in the construction 
of panethnicity. Jewish immigrants from Latin America interact in 
public and private spaces, creating a network and building a 
panethnic—Latino Jewish—group. 


Through a case study of a small and unique group, the research 
presented here offers a different lens with which to view the US 
American immigrant experience. It explores how religion, class, and 
ethno-racial status interact and intersect to affect the life chances, 
assimilation, and integration prospects for new Latino Jewish 
immigrants as they construct and reconstruct ethnic identities in 
their new home. And, I believe, it broadens our understanding of 
contemporary Jewish and immigrant life in the United States today. 


1 The numbers are not considerably different between Orthodox 
and non-Orthodox, indicating that “being Jewish” is not merely a 
religious identity; it is also salient across denominations, including 
nonaffiliated Jews. 


Appendix A: Methodology 


TO CONDUCT MY RESEARCH, I employed two main methods: 
eighty-five in-depth interviews as well as participant 
observation. In addition, I use available quantitative data from 
the Pew Research Center’s study on American Jews (Pew 
Research Center, 2013a). 


Data Collection 


MY MAIN METHOD OF research was in-depth interviews with 
Latin American Jewish immigrants, primarily in New York, 
Boston, California, and South Florida. In addition, I utilized 
participant observations at Latino Jewish organizations and 
social events. I chose these areas because I wanted to gather a 
broad sample from different geographic locations. The research 
took place in two parts. In 2010, I started my research in the 
northeastern United States. While New York is a major area of 
settlement for Latino Jews in the United States, there were also 
practical reasons for selecting New York and Boston: I live in 
New York City and have close ties to Latino Jews in Boston, 
where I grew up and my parents live. My preliminary research 
suggested that these areas attract high-skilled immigrants 
looking to enter the US economy through jobs in higher 
education, finance, medicine, and marketing or seeking to take 
advantage of educational opportunities afforded by elite 
universities in the area. Latino Jews (in these areas) do not 
follow the trends of chain migration so often reported in the 
immigration literature. They have come primarily for the 
professional and educational opportunities in Boston and New 
York. During this first phase of the research, many of the 
participants spoke about ties to South Florida, an area that was 


home to some of the first Latino Jews to make their way to the 
United States—Cuban Jews. In the last fifty years, Latino Jews 
have followed in the footsteps of their Cuban counterparts and 
constructed a strong and vibrant community. Over the 
following years, I visited South Florida, the Aventura region in 
particular, and met a new group of Latino Jews, many of 
whom, unlike their northeastern counterparts, did arrive with 
contacts or networks in place. I decided to expand my study to 
include members of this group and to allow for a comparison 
across locations. In 2013 and 2016, I conducted additional 
interviews in South Florida—in the Aventura area, Coral 
Gables, Miami Beach, and Broward County. In the years 
following, I traveled frequently to Miami to meet with religious 
and communal leaders of Jewish institutions and also attend 
services at the synagogues, observe casual gatherings, and 
participate in the Latino Jewish ethnic community that has 
sprung up in the Aventura area. I conducted additional 
interviews with Latino Jews in California via phone or video 
conferencing in 2016. 


Insider Perspective 


MY STATUS AS AN Argentine Jewish immigrant (1.5 
generation, a term given to immigrants arriving in their host 
country in childhood and early adolescence) granted me 
automatic entry into this population. In many ways, aspects of 
my own personal life have led me to ask the questions relevant 
in this body research. Also, as an insider I was able to access 
an established network and expand on these connections. I 
sensed that respondents felt at ease with me and were able to 
talk openly about sensitive topics, especially with regard to of 
race and ethnicity, without fear of judgment since they 
considered me an insider, or como nosotros (like us). 


I was able to pick up on the nuances of their speech and idioms, 


especially in Spanish, which might have been lost to an outsider. As 
an insider, I was afforded entrée to social and professional events, 
and at these events I was well versed in the rules and norms 
governing social relations. This was particularly important at 
religious gatherings, where I knew to sit apart from the men and 
wear appropriate clothing, for example. At the same time, I made 
sure that the respondents and event participants knew of my role as 
a researcher and the objectives of my study. I worked to maintain 
an open and, as far as possible, objective view. There are, of course, 
risks to being an insider, one being the bias of my own personal 
history and experiences, which inevitably influenced the way I 
designed the study. While I base my conclusions strictly on the 
analysis of data I collected, I do not discount the importance and 
validity of using my own experiences as part of the research 
endeavor, particularly in formulating the questions that guided the 
study (Katz-Rothman, 2007). 


Recruitment of Participants 


I BEGAN RECRUITING RESPONDENTS both through my own 
personal networks and also through postings on local parent 
groups (via internet listservs) in the New York and Boston 
areas. I used snowball sampling to enlarge the sample from 
these original respondents. When asking respondents for 
additional contacts, I emphasized the need to find respondents 
who were different from them in socioeconomic status, ethnic 
identity, and family status in order to obtain as diverse and 
representative sample as possible. I conducted eighty-five 
interviews, the majority in person, between 2010 and 2016. 
During the interviews, I took extensive notes and also used a 
digital recorder to tape the interviews, with the consent of the 
respondents. I use pseudonyms throughout the book to 
maintain the privacy and anonymity of the respondents. The 
interviews lasted between one and three hours, sometimes 
longer, and took place at cafes, offices, and people’s homes and 
over video or phone. One particularly eye-opening one for me 


took place in a medical research laboratory, and I asked 
questions as the respondent worked on molecular biological 
testing. I gave the respondents the choice to answer in Spanish 
or English, and the majority (eighty-one) chose to conduct the 
interview in Spanish. The four people who preferred English 
had been living in the United States for over forty years. I 
translated the interviews myself, using what is called free 
translation, where I focused on the meaning of the words 
rather than a literal translation in order to best convey the 
meaning of the speaker. I used a guided questionnaire, which 
included a number of background questions as well as 
questions on identity and social networks and material 
adapted from the 2001 American Jewish Identity Survey. 


A drawback of this sort of research is selection bias. Even though I 
attempted to widen my sample and include people of different 
backgrounds, education, family structure, and socioeconomic status, 
it is possible that my sample was limited in its scope. I did not 
encounter anyone who did not want to be interviewed; in fact, most 
looked forward to having a conversation about the process of 
immigration, the challenges of identity, and their new ethnic 
identity in the United States. One of the obstacles I faced was being 
unable to interview as many male respondents in the finance 
industry in New York as I would have liked. In general, it was more 
difficult to arrange interviews with men. I approached many, and 
most appeared eager to participate, but scheduling was difficult and 
at times impossible, and as a result there is an overrepresentation of 
women in my sample. 


Participant Observation 


WHEN I FIRST STARTED thinking about this project and 
speaking to a friend about it, she pointed me toward a 
religious organization, the Jewish Latin Center, based in 
Manhattan. I began attending Friday night services in 2010 


and continued to do so through the end of 2012. The religious 
services were followed by dinners where I was able to observe 
the interactions among those in attendance and note the 
culture of the participants and the language used. I also made 
a number of close connections with some of the members and 
built relationships with them throughout my participation in 
the center’s events. I attended parties hosted by the Jewish 
Latin Center at outside venues, such as barbecues and cocktail 
parties. In 2013, I was approached by the rabbi (and founder) 
of the center to assist in a venture to work with 
underprivileged Latinos in New York City. I worked with him 
and five other members of the center to come up with a 
program in which the group members could volunteer their 
time and mentor Latino youths. By attending weddings, 
religious events, and social events, I was also able to observe 
the interactions of Latino Jews with other conationals or 
coreligionists. In the South Florida region (Aventura), I spent 
considerable time attending events at the local synagogues, the 
JCC, and Chabad centers, all areas with a high concentration of 
Latino Jews. 


Fieldwork in Argentina 


I TRAVELED TO ARGENTINA during the summers of 2011 and 
2016, where I met with and interviewed leaders of Jewish 
communal, political, philanthropic, and religious 
organizations. I spoke with the presidents of local foundations, 
a rabbi at a prominent Conservative synagogue, the director of 
the governing body of Jewish athletic associates in Latin 
America, professionals at the Asociacién Mutual Israelita 
Argentina (AMIA), and Argentine Jews whom I interviewed 
about their identities and experiences as ethno-religious 
minorities in Argentina. I conducted a total of twenty 
interviews (in addition to the eighty-five in-depth interviews 
conducted in the United States) during this time. I also 
attended a number of religious and Jewish cultural events at 


local synagogues and athletics clubs. I was present for and 
attended the annual rally for the victims of the AMIA bombing. 
My visit to Argentina allowed me to get a sense of the 
similarities and differences between a Jewish community in 
Latin America and the communities and experiences of the 
Jewish populations in the United States. I was better able to 
understand how Argentine Jews identify with their national 
and Jewish background, the ways in which Jewishness is 
expressed, and how the members of these communities interact 
with and relate to members of the Catholic majority in 
Argentina. 


Appendix B: Description of Sample 


OF THE EIGHTY-FIVE RESPONDENTS with whom I conducted 
semistructured interviews, thirty-seven were male and forty- 
eight were female. The respondents were more or less split 
among Argentina, Venezuela, and Mexico, though two were 
from Colombia and three were from Puerto Rico. The length of 
stay in the United States ranged from two to fifty-one years, 
with an average of eighteen years in the United States. At the 
time the interviews took place, the respondents ages ranged 
from twenty-eight to seventy; the average age was forty-two. 
Of the eighty-five, sixty were married, and of these, all but 
eight had children, whose ages ranged from less than twelve 
months to the upper thirties. 


In general, the interviewees had high levels of education. All but 
one person had at least a college degree or equivalent and more 
than three-fourths of the sample had obtained a master’s or 
doctorate degree. Many were employed in finance, law, education, 
marketing, the technology sector, or the arts. About one-third of 
respondents had their own business ventures. Only one person was 
out of work and seeking a job; the remaining respondents who were 
not working were taking care of small children, studying, or 
pursuing independent projects (i.e., not technically unemployed). 


The majority of the respondents had legal authority to either live or 
work in the United States. Some were naturalized citizens or 
permanent residents; those who did not have permanent residency 
or citizenship had professional, investor, or student visas. However, 
some of the respondents in the South Florida area were in the 
process of legalizing their status. Moreover, from conversations with 
leaders in the South Florida community, it became evident that 


many Latino Jewish immigrants to the area had arrived on tourist 
visas and turned to Jewish agencies for assistance in status 
legalization (with differing levels of success). 


The majority of the respondents were not religiously observant; of 
the eighty-five interviewees, only twelve said they were religiously 
observant. Most were in the middle, choosing to identify as 
Conservative Jews, even if in practice they seldom attended 
synagogue. Others identified with the less observant Reform 
movement. Of the respondents who were married, fifteen were 
married to non-Jews, and, as expected, Judaism played a smaller 
role in their everyday lives. Whereas most respondents (sixty) 
reported attending a Jewish day school in their home country, only 
twenty-five of those with school-age children sent them to Jewish 
day schools in the United States. Of the eighty-five respondents, 
thirty-five belonged to a JCC (though others said they had belonged 
when their children were younger); in comparison, all but ten 
respondents had been members of a communal athletic club in their 
home countries. 


All the respondents spoke English, some with a native mastery and 
others with pronounced accents. The majority chose to conduct the 
interview in Spanish, even if they had been in the United States for 
a considerable length of time. 


Table 1 presents summary statistics for data collected during my 
research; tables 2 and 3 present summary statistics in percentage 
terms for data from the Pew Research Center. 


Table 1. Selected Characteristics of Sample Participants 
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Source: Pew Research Center (2013a). Author’s calculations. 


Notes: First-generation Latino Jews are defined as Hispanics who were 
born in the Americas and outside the United States. Second-generation 
Latino Jews are Hispanics born in the United States but with at least one 
parent born in the Americas but outside the United States. Jews are 
those who self-define as Jewish in some way. Percentages reported are 
calculated from weighted survey data. Note: Percentages may not add 
up to 100 due to missing data and/or rounding. N = 86,668 (survey 
weights applied). 


Table 3. US Jewish Population: Selected Characteristics 
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Source: Pew Research Center (2013a). Author’s calculations. 


Notes: Jews are those who self-define as Jewish in some way. Totals 
may differ because of missing data. Numbers have been rounded and 
may affect some totals. Percentages may not add up to 100 due to 
missing data and/or rounding. N = 5,239,846 (survey weights 
applied). 
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